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Foreword 


This series of most friendly letters from Robert Brown- 
ing to Miss Isa Blagden commences apparently in 1855, 
during the lifetime of the poet’s gifted wife, and continues 
to within a few months of Miss Blagden’s own death, 
January, 1873. Browning, after the death of his wife, 
felt keenly the loss of female companionship, and accord- 
ingly entered into an arrangement with Miss Blagden 
whereby she was to write to him on the twelfth of each 
month, and Mr. Browning was to answer on the nine- 
teenth. It is not believed that Miss Blagden ever aspired 
to become the poet’s second wife. Browning, on his part, 
shows plainly a friendship founded on congeniality and 
inspired by his gratitude for Miss Blagden’s unselfish and 
unceasing attention and devotion to his wife. 

The letters of Robert Browning are gathered in this 
volume: those from Miss Blagden to the poet, it is 
believed, no longer exist. In one of Browning’s letters 
he says: “Remember I read your letters, twice, and then 
burn them: mine, I trust, earnestly conjure, you will 
never show: but you will not.” 

These letters are being published now for the first 
time, and their publication has been made possible through 
the generosity of the members of the Senior Class, 1923, 
Baylor University, who have departed from the usual 
local memorial in order to give to their Alma Mater 
something of lasting value—something which may be 
enjoyed throughout the Jiterary world. 

Baylor University has already become a recognized 
Mecca for Browningiana, having what is believed to be 
the largest collection of Browning’s works and books and 
articles relating to them, that has yet been gathered to- 
gether. Among these books is a large group of five 
hundred rare and treasured volumes from the library of 
the well-known Browning scholar, Miss Marie Ada 
Molineux, which she presented to the University in 
June, 1922. 

In addition to the large collection of books, Baylor 
University received from the class of 1919, the splendid 
picture of Robert Browning painted by his artist son, 
Robert Barrett Browning, who told the writer that he 
considered it the best likeness of his father in existence. 

Another rare treasure owned by the University is the 
Clasped Hiands by Harriet Hosmer, given to the Uni- 
versity through the generosity of Miss Lilian Whiting 
of Boston, who received the priceless treasure from Kate 
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Field who herself had it from Harriet Hosmer—so often 
mentioned in these letters as Hatty. 

A word should be added concerning the peculiarities 
and irregularities of Browning’s spelling and of his punc- 
tuation. Of course, these letters were written with no 
idea of publication and certainly in publishing them the 
only idea is to give the world another intimate view of 
the poet’s life. Naturally the poet is perfectly free and 
unconcerned in his writing. His punctuation is contrary 
to the ordinarily recognized laws and no effort has been 
made to correct the errors. One reason is that I think 
the present arrangement gives a truer picture of Brown- 
ing and another is that the punctuation in no way involves 
the thought. 

So also, Browning’s spelling is careless. He often uses 
the same word twice in the same letter and spells the word 
differently each time. Especially is this true in regard 
to proper names. He uniformly spells Villari, Villeri. 
He almost invariably writes George Eliot’s name Mrs. 
Lewis, which I have changed to Lewes. ‘This is the only 
instance in which I have changed Browning’s spelling. 
Some well known words are misspelled but I have real- 
ized that the reader will more quickly understand Brown- 
ing’s mood if I leave these peculiarities in the letters. 
Don’t is written often without the apostrophe while the 
pronouns frequently have an apostrophe, e. g., her’s. I 
find some quotations that are not quite accurate, and yet 
I have realized that anyone writing from memory may 
be guilty of the same lapse. I have made no effort at 
editing. I have tried to publish these letters exactly as 
they were written with the single exception above men- 
tioned. 

The original letters are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. ‘They are rather clearly written and there is little 
trouble in deciphering them. A few letters are torn, and 
a few have the signatures cut off, I fancy to give auto- 
graph seekers the happiness of a Browning signature. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, well known as the author of 
“The Brownings, their Life and their Art” and many 
other books that show her familiarity with the Florence 
of the time of Isa Blagden, has written, at my request, 
the few remarks on Isa Blagden. 

A. J. ARMSTRONG. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, ‘Texas. 
May Ist, 1923. 


Who Was Isa Blagden? 


Who was Isa Blagden? Perhaps she would have felt 
that her dearest title was that of the closest and most 
treasured woman friend of Mrs. Browning. She was 
the great friend, indeed, of both the wedded poets. “Isa, 
perfect in companionship, as in other things,” Mrs. 
Browning somewhere writes of her; a woman whose rare 
mingling of intellectual grasp of the finest literary cul- 
ture, and an exquisitely sympathetic temperament, made 
her presence and her conversation something of exceptional 
charm and enjoyment. In one letter of Mrs. Browning’s 
to Isa, in the summer of 1859, she said: 

“My ever dearest, kindest Isa, I can’t let another day 
go without writing just a word to say that I am alive 
enough to love you.” In another, written from Paris a 
year earlier, to her “Dearest dear Isa,’ Mrs. Browning 
playfully notes that they have arrived, “having lost 
nothing—neither a carpet-bag nor a bit of our true love 
for you.” The new books, ideas, friends—everything, 
were discussed in these letters to Isa. And who was this 
woman who was fairly the center of that brilliant circle 
in Florence, in the closing years of the decade of 1850-60, 
a period that definitely terminated with the death of Mrs. 
Browning in June of 1861? ‘The reader who has a flair 
for tracing literary records can gather much of the char- 
acter of Isabella Blagden, but comparatively little of her 
personal history. She was an English woman, with a 
strain of Oriental ancestry, born in 1816, presumably in 
England, yet possibly in India. There seems to be no 
trace of her parentage in the literary records. Apparently 
she came to Florence about 1849, taking the Villa Bric- 
chieri, one of the three villas on Bellosguardo, with 
enchanting views over all Florence, and looking across 
the Val d’Arno to the opposite heights of Fiesole, with 
the pray tower of its medieval cathedral silhouetted 
against a luminous sky, and its white villas and walls 
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gleaming from the dense masses of cypress trees. Miss 
Blagden’s villa was a notable social center. The Brown- 
ings were then in Casa Guidi; Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
had built his villa in the Piazza Independenza, and on 
the terrace overlooking the garden Mrs. Trollope re- 
ceived her friends one evening each week. Inclusively 
and variously there gathered on this terrace the immortal 
Landor, the Brownings, Pasquale Villari (then a young 
poet from Sicily), Miss Linda White, an English girl, 
who became his wife, and whose perfect translations of 
her husband’s biographies of Savonorola and others have 
made them a part of the English-speaking literature; Isa 
Blagden, and then the guests who came and went, George 
Eliot and Mr. Lewes; Mrs. Somerville; Frances Power 
Cobbe, who in the spring of 1860 shared Miss Blagden’s 
villa with her; Harriet Hosmer; Charlotte Cushman; 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli and her Italian husband; Lowell, 
Emerson, to visit Landor; Longfellow, who passed a 
winter in Florence; Mrs. Stowe; Charles Tennyson; 
Frederic Leighton (later Sir Frederic and then Lord 
Leighton) ; Robert Lytton, a youthful poet, much beloved 
by Mrs. Browning, now known to us as Lord Lytton, the 
Owen Meredith of poetry. These and others flitted 
across the scene. “The American sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
had domiciled himself in Florence; William Wetmore 
Story and his wife divided their time in those days between 
Florence and Rome, in which latter city they came to 
live, for forty years, in the Palazzo Barberini. Kate 
Field, then a young girl, was in Florence to study music, 
and placed in Isa Blagden’s charge, living with her on 
Bellosguardo. Landor taught her Latin and wrote verses 
to her. From Paris (about 1859) Mrs. Browning writes 
to Harriet Hosmer, ‘“Here’s my plan for you, dearest 
Hatty. Come to us in England for the summer, and 
then let us all travel to Rome in the autumn and plot 
to secure Isa.” Evidently Isa Blagden had the most sym- 
pathetic and responsive temperament, with the rarest gift 
of being able to enter into relations with a very wide and 
various range of persons. "Those who were not especi- 
ally attractive to each other found a bond in their mutual 
attraction to Isa. She was fairly the center of this circle 
intime. In the reminiscences of Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope entitled “What I remember,” we find Mr. Trollope 
saying: “‘We all called her ‘Isa’ . . . . and she was, I 
think, more universally beloved than any other individual 
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among us. A little volume of her poems was published 
after her untimely death. They are not such as to take 
by storm... . but it is impossible to read them without 
perceiving how choice a spirit the authoress must have 
been, and understanding how it was that she was especi- 
ally honored by the close and warm attachment of Mrs. 
Browning...... I have scores of letters signed ‘Isa’, or 
rather Sibylline leaves scrawled ..... usually concerning 
some projected festivity, and advising me of the expected 
presence of some stranger whom she thought I should 
like to meet.” 

Aside from this volume of poems for which Alfred 
Austin wrote an introduction, Miss Blagden is the author 
of five novels, “Agnes Tremorne,”’ “The Woman I 
Loved, and the Woman Who Loved Me,” “The Cost 
of a Secret,” “The Crown of a Life,” and “Nora and 
Archibald Lee.” A copy of “The Woman I Loved’? is 
in the Boston Athenaeum, the old and classic library of 
that city, open only to the stockholders and their invited 
guests. 

A memorable thing is it that Isa Blagden passed the 
last afternoon of Mrs. Browning’s life on earth with her, 
and on returning, at night, to her home on Bellosguardo, 
found herself unable to sleep. Mrs. Browning had seemed 
better that afternoon, and on the way to recovery; but 
evidently some prescience of the spirit held Isa in an 
intensely wakeful state all during the night, during which 
she sat out on the terrace, although, as she said afterward, 
she was not conscious of the slightest fatigue. In the 
early morning came a messenger from Robert Browning 
to tell her that his beloved wife had passed away to the 
life more abundant. The Storys came to him immedi- 
ately in his desolate home. Penini (Robert Barrett 
Browning), the twelve-yearold son of the poets, was 
sent to Miss Blagden’s to stay and be cared for in those 
sad days. When, later on, Mr. Browning left Florence 
(and he never entered the city again; although he con- 
tinued during the remaining twenty-seven years of his 
life to be at times in Venice and Asolo), with his little 
son it was Miss Blagden who accompanied them. Mr. 
Browning joined his sister in Paris and Isa proceeded to 
London. In a letter to Story dated August 20, 1861, 


Robert Browning says: 
a I did leave Florence at last, accompanied by 
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Miss Blagden, who has devoted herself to me, and Pen, 
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disregarding health, inconvenience, and all other con- 
siderations ..... ” 

In another letter Mr. Browning alludes to the “Dear 
Isa, perfect in friendship.” On arriving in London, at 
this time, Miss Blagden took an apartment in Upper 
Westbourne Terrace. She had a circle of warm friends 
among whom were George Eliot and Mr. Lewes, and 
when, in the autumn, Mr. Browning went on to London, 
he took residence near that of Miss Blagden. But Isa 
had lived in Florence too long to be content away from 
that most enchanting city. When she returned to Italy, 
Mr. Browning took the house in Warwick Crescent 
where he lived so long. The correspondence between Mr. 
Browning and Isa continued until her death in 1872. 
Once when she was in Siena, he wrote to her: “I can 
see the fig tree under which Ba sat, reading and writing, 
poor old Landor’s oak opposite.” (All Browning stu- 
dents and lovers know that “Ba” was the household 
name of Mrs. Browning). It was in reference to this 
that her poem, 

“T have a name, a little name, 


Uncadenced for the ear,” 
was written. 


Isa Blagden died in Florence in 1873, and her grave is 
very near the tomb of Mrs. Browning in the beautiful 
English cemetery which remains a constant shrine of 
pilgrimage. Seldom is that monumental marble inscribed 
only “E. B. B.” without its wealth of flowers brought 
by loving hands in tribute. 


Linian WHITING. 
The Brunswick, 
Boston, Mass., April 5, 1923. 
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Miss Grace Hallmark 
China Springs, Texas. 


Miss Aurora Lee Hargrove 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
Miss Francis Harris 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Francis Harrison 
Waco, Texas. 
Jay O. Harston 
Dallas, Texas. 
Miss Marie Hatchell 
El Paso, Texas. 


Miss Laura Higginbotham 


Dallas, Texas. 
Miss Isabel Hobgood 
Frisco, Texas. 
Miss Ola Hooser 
Frost, Texas. 
Roy S. Hollomon 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Miss Emma Mae Hiodges 
Junction, Texas. 
F, E. Huey 
Gatesville, Texas. 
Miss Mary Hunt 
Grapevine, Texas. 


Miss Lena Crosier 
Godley, Texas. 
Miss Olive Davis 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Zella Faris 
Gatesville, Texas. 
Miss Laura Ford 
Bellevue, Texas. 
Miss Enid Eastland 
‘Waco, Texas. 
J. R. Edmonds 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Neal Ellis 
Houston, Texas. 
Miss Phloreene Geeo 
Chillicothe, Texas. 
Miss Clara Mae Glenn 
Waco, Texas. 
Richard Gentry 
Waco, Texas. 
ol il eakvant 
Henrietta, Texas. 
H. A. Jackson 
Nocona, Texas. 
H. J. Jackson 
Nocona, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Jarvis 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Miss Cecil Maye Jenkins 
'Waco, Texas. 
Miss Edith Jones 
Gatesville, Texas. 
Harry Jones 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Artymae Keitt 
Hubbard, Texas. 
George Kirk 
Ballinger, Texas. 
Miss Margaret Lanham 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Leuschner 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Attalie Lumbley 
Waco, Texas. 
Theodore A. Lyons 
Vinton, Louisiana. 
Miss Estelle McKaig 
Marysville, Texas. 
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Miss Evelyn McLendon 
Graham, Texas. 
A. W. McMillan 
Cushing, Texas. 
Miss Lennie Mangum 
Henrietta, Texas. 
Miss Eunice Mann 
Beaumont, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Marrs 
Mansfield, Texas. 
Miss Bessie Mayes 
Graham, Texas. 
Miss Mary Meador 
St. Jo, Texas. 
Miss Martha Morgan 
Plum, Texas. 
Miss Myrtice Morris 
Sherman, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Norris 
Celeste, Texas. 
E. M. Osborne 
Pine Hill, Texas. 
Ernest Paris 
Palestine, Texas. 
Miss Thelma Peers 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Miss Pauline Pipkin 
Waco, Texas. 
BwAdeebittmans: Ir. 
De Leon, Texas. 
E. J. Powell, Jr. 

San Angelo, Texas. 
Miss Beatrice Preston 
El Paso, Texas. 

Claude Priddy 
Groesbeck, ‘Texas. 

John H. Ray 
Waco, Texas. 

A. M. Reagan 
Groveton, Texas. 

Miss Maisy Reeves 
Matador, ‘Texas. 

Miss Gladys Reid 
McGregor, ‘Texas. 

Miss Margie Reynolds 
Troup, ‘Texas. 


Miss Janice Rogers 
Henderson, Texas. 
James S. Scaief 
San Benito, Texas. 
Miss Annabel Smith 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Laura B. Smith 
Dallas, Texas. 
C. R. Spearman 
Pittsburg, Texas. 
Miss Lillian Smith 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Ethel Spencer 
Waco, Texas. 
Gerald Spencer 
Walters, Oklahoma. 
Miss Lona Belle Spruiell 
Jewett, Texas. 
Miss Lillian Starr 
Waco, Texas. 
Miss Lucille Steed 
Sherman, Texas. 
Belo Stone 
Banquete, Texas. 
Miss Florine Taylor 
Luling, ‘Texas. 
Miss Leah Tompkins 
Granger, Texas. 
Miss ‘Tommie Vickers 
Godley, Texas. 
Miss Ruth Virgin 
Amarillo, Texas. 
R. B. Wallace 
Coolidge, Texas. 
Vaughn Wilson 
Waco, Texas. 
P, A. Witcher 
Liberty Hill, Texas. 
Miss Ruby Windsor 
Waco, Texas. 
John Paul Wood 
Waco, Texas. 
A. H. Word 
Bonham, ‘Texas. 
Miss Alpha Wright 


Paris, Texas. 


Letters of Robert Browning 
to Isa Blagden 
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ire ately & shar sale diedy } 
Marseilles, Sat. July 3. 


[Circa 1855.] 


_ Peni insists on my telling you that he “remembered me 
to write” but I wanted none of his help, you may believe. 


You got my word in reply to your kind dear letter. I 


would have sent more had I known Ansano was not 
waiting to carry it. We got off propitiously, found the 
French boat crammed with passengers, & the cabin so 
insufferable that we all passed the night on deck stretched 
on the bare boards, no mattresses being allowed to people 
who could have been stifled in a berth below had they 
preferred: fancy Ba, the luxurious chair-lover, “pricking 
for a soft plank,” as the sailors call it. ‘We none of us 


were sick, except Annunziata whose agonies were a moral 


lesson indeed! From Genoa to Marseilles, we had two 
sofas in the cabin, bare & cool enough, thro’ the emptying 
of the boat at Genoa, but we were all more or less ruined 
by the sea which was rougher than we expected. None of 
us tasted anything for four & twenty hours or more. Ba 
is pretty well, Peni himself again with something over, 
Annunziata a little above dead already, and I, as you see! 
iWe stay tonight and go on gently to Paris, whence Ba 
will write. The weather is very cool, there will be rain, 
indeed, we shall be anxious to hear from you. 


God bless you, dearest Isa, take care of yourself & be 
happy. Ba’s truest love goes with mine & Peni again asks 
“if I have remembered that he remembered to remember 
me &c”’ and after being reassured on that point, expressed 
his great gratitude for the talisman which he will keep 
safe whether or no they do as much for him. Don’t forget 
the Athenaeum whereof a number arrived on Thursday, 
of course. Say to the Hawthorne’s the exact truth of our 
sorrow at seeing nothing of them in our hurry of depar- 
ture, & say so to the many friends we have apparently 
neglected. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
RosperRT BROWNING. 


One word from Ba, lest Isa should think what she has 
taken to think under her new misanthropical &c. sceptical 
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phase. We are alive dear, which is much to say after our 
horrible sea-voyage, spent in groans one to another. Even 
Peni was ill, & Annunziata was almost worse than Wilson. 
From Leghorn however to Genoa when the sea was 
smooth, I liked the night on deck between Robert & Peni, 
& under the starry sky, only my bones protested sorely 
against the boards. Peni walked downstairs, from Casa 
Guidi mopping his poor eyes, also after he had parted 
from Ferdinando at the station his very shoulders sobbed, 
and he continued in dreadful spirits the whole journey 
till just now when he revived over the “dejeuner a 
la fourchette’” which is the “first in his life” he says. 
What an epoch. As for me, I could be very sentimental 
too, but I wont. I hated & hate going away. Love us 
ever a little, dearest Isa. I dearly love you. 
Your Ba. 

Best love to dear Annette. How good of you, I could 
say of many things. Of course your “charms” which 
Peni keeps in his pocket book (& thanks you for grate- 
fully) availed us over the “cuvettes” else I shouldnt be 
up to writing this. 


[Circa 1855. ] 
*taller too by nearly a head. Think of that. 

Now, dearest Isa, do write to me, & tell me of your 
dear self, how you are, how you both like Pratolino, and 
if you keep up your spirits, & are good & wise as God 
means you to be. I shall leave a hole for Robert to put 
his finger in, the finger with your ring on it! Which 
reminds me of mine—4et yours in true love. 

Ba. 

tThink of our hotel being next door to Mr. Bryant's. 
Robert saw him & his family this morning. 

But he won’t see dearest Isa this evening nor till God 
knows when & he’s sorry enough for that! So much I 
can say of my own. Ba’s going before takes all virtue 
out of what I can add. Dearest Isa, you must be well, & 


*This letter is a mere fragment. 
t Lhis paragraph also in Mrs. Browning’s handwriting. 
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happy & write & tell us so, won’t you? I find all my 
“monde” very well. Mrs. J. is pleasant & good, the 
weather is the worst thing, being Siberian and obversive 
of all plans for cooler places: I have on my winter clothes 
complete. I shall be curious to know how Florence gets 
on, hotter or cooler, but that’s nothing to the all-in-all, 
how Villa B. is. God bless you, dearest Isa. 
Yours affectionately 


R. B. 


[Circa 1855.] 
*DearestT Isa, 

All thanks for your letter & the kind things it is full 
of. It was like your good nature to take a second taste of 
dear old Landor, and I am glad indeed that he was in 
a state to appreciate the trouble you had given yourself to 
get at him. He writes to me every week, and oftener, 
indeed, & seems pretty well. Dr. Grisonowsky has been 
particularly benevolent in making the call he did, and 
writing so satisfactorily about it. And now, why do I 
ill use Ba’s envelope in this wav? Because I want to 
trouble you still further, of course. It is for a friend’s 
sake, but the favor will be gratefully felt by myself. 
There will arrive in Florence by the middle of the week, 
a messenger from England to Rome: can you (oh, the 
shame of teazing you!) but can you get “The Council 
of Trent” by Paolo Sarpi, published by Barbera (oppo- 
site the Palazzo) non-finito, in 4 vols.—also, Le Mon- 
nier’s edition of Ariosto’s Orlando (if there is one) and 
send them to Odo Russell Esq. by the intervention of Mr. 


*This letter is written on the back of an envelope. On 
the flap is the following note in Mrs. Browning’s hand- 
writing: 

We hear of disturbances at Ancona too. How good 
you are to Mr. Landor and what a picturesque account 
of him you send. Not a word of Rome. Let me tell you 
Isa you will offend Miss Cushman if you refuse her 
after all. Hatty is better but then I think you and I and 
Kate have a right to blow our own trumpets. Robert and 
Peni send love. I am all love— 
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Corbett? ‘Will you also, on pain of giving me a pang 
indeed, instantly repay yourself through Wilson? Else, 
dreadful threat, I will not easily ask you such a favor 
again. The “Sarpi’ would be confiscated here, coming 
by ordinary means. Goodbye, l’abbraccio ti Streeeeeee- 
eeceeeeeeceeeeeeeecengo, as emphatic opera singers accent it. 
Ba is quite well. 
Yours affectionately ever, 


R. B. 


[Circa 1856.] 
Dearest Isa, 

If I was sorry for you before, & very sincerely sorry, 
how do I understand your grief now, yet in a certain 
sense, you, of all others, should be less grieved, for all the 
poor dear thing had of happiness, or indeed, of life itself 
was your gift, I believe. What you could not do for her, 
God has done. Poor dear little thing. 

For the rest, you are unduly desponding; you must 
know that at bottom of your heart. If you would try & 
work earnestly with what faculties you have the reward 
would come as promptly to you as to any one; but you 
do not, and you fancy that some people get their reward 
without such labour, which I do not know an instance of. 
There are a few cases of girls & boys seeming for a year 
or two flowers, lilies of the field, that neither toil nor 
spin, and yet outshine Solomon, but that’s for a day at 
most. Don’t do anything rashly, dearest Isa, for you 
have so far succeeded in one thing that you appear to 
attach value to, that you will always have a friend in 
poor me whom you may make unhappy at any time by 
being yourself groundedly unhappy. ‘That is true, and 
all else untrue that I may ever have said, or even thought, 
in moments of impatience. Above all, dearest Isa, don’t 
let me teaze you when I would so gladly do you all the 
good in my very little power. 

Here we stay till Monday week at furthest, then, if 
weather serves, I think we shall return by Cherberg & 
be with you therefore some five or six days after setting 
out. How vile & strange it seems to look for you up at 
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the Villa & miss you: write again. We get letters on the 
fourth Monday after you post them & we will write & 
bid you look out for us. Be well & happy, dear Isa, let 
us find you so, or it will be too sad. 

Here are the Thackeray girls: I can hardly say more 
now. Their grandmother has had a bad accident, been 
knocked down in the street and “broken her hip” they 
say. Thackeray is close by. Goodbye, dearest Isa, I 
shall be overjoyed to see you again. 

Yours ever affectionately 
RosBErRT BROWNING. 


[Circa 1856.] 
Dearest Isa, 

Your pleasant piece of loving kindness makes my heart 
swell & my hand itch to tell you so. See what I have 
copied out from “Punch,” capital! And I send a stripe 
of Mr. Fox’s writing; all this, to make my own poor letter 
worth taking in. We shall soon be setting our faces 
homewards, the weather is delicious, Ba is pretty well, my 
two tortoises are browsing their lettuce-leaves, and we’ve 
seen the worst of the year, I do hope. Hatty has arrived, 
after rather a long voyage, and wrote to Miss Cushman 
before she knew how the poor father was. I saw Gibson 
two days ago looking well: here beginneth a story of 
Gibson: two artists had been discussing religion, and, says 
one to the other, “A pretty fellow, yew to talk about it, 
I’ll bet you a dollar you can’t repeat the Lord’s Prayer!” 
“Done” replies his friend, and begins, “how doth the 
little busy bee, Improve each shining hour.” ‘There’s 
your money” rejoins the first “I didn’t expect you could 
say it!’ Somebody tells this to Gibson, who enjoys it 
and adds “Yes, you see, he believed Williams could not 
say it, Yes!” Tell Miss Field, with my love, that the 
American reviews judging by what we have seen as yet, 
are generous & appreciative even beyond my expectation. 
Here I must end, except in my heart, which goes on 
bidding God bless you, my own Isa. 

Yours affectionately ever, 
RoBERT BROWNING. 
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[Circa 1856.] 
Dearest Isa, 

Here a few words to go with Ba’s, how good it is to 
think they have only to go a little way now and to the 
dear old place, for you are comfortably installed there, 
I hope, spite of your plague with those mean people. 
‘What you write about to Ba, the biographical article 
must be more provoking to you than it can be astonishing 
to me who know what gratitude you may look for in 
such cases: your fault was in being seduced into biograph- 
icizing at all. Villeri has written, and I have not read 
vet a letter to Ba, the gist of which seems to be that it 
is an abominable thing for the English to entertain any 
doubts as to the honesty of Napoleon, whom I remember 
him abusing the last time he called on us, as a man in 
whom, he, Villeri, for one, would never place a particle 
of belief. I have lent Trollope’s pamphlet to Odo Russell, 
& he called yesterday to ask some questions about it, but 
I was away, at Ostia, seeing the excavations, Castel 
Fusano, and the sea. Hatty is better, Miss Cushman had 
a party two nights ago, which I was unable to attend. 
Annette is gone, you know. Mrs. Mackenzie I see often: 
she is better, I hope. Dearest Isa, it will be a comfort 
to get back to quiet, beautiful Florence after all this noise. 
I look forward to long summer evenings alone with the 
owls, the fireflies & you. Ba’s last proofs of “Aurora” 
are just arrived. God bless you, keep yourself well & do 
your dear arms good, or what will become of my cast? 

Ever yours affectionately, 


eS 8 


Casa Betti 
Bagni alla Villa, Lucca. 
Saturday Mg. [1856] 
Dearest Isa, 

I don’t put down the sigh with which this line really 
began. ‘Well, we arrived prosperously enough at about 
10 p. m. We had the gratification of travelling with 
Miss Bessy who was extemporaneously affectionate; I had 


all eat ae young hoe Bie she did not care, and did 
4 care a great deal about Ba’s comforts in the carriage till 
we parted at Lucca. Now for this place, our rooms are 
small, there is compensation in a pretty garden all a- 
growing & a-blowing, with flowers and bowers, it’s 
pretty, I assure you. In the middle of the day, I find the 
heat much the same as at Florence, but the evenings are 
decidedly cooler: the place is very green & cheerful; I 
find it just as I left it. If you choose to come, there 
will be no sort of difficulty in finding you accommoda- 
tions: I went over a particularly picturesquely-perched 
house, much better than this, to my mind, you might have 
the whole of it, three padrone’s bedrooms, two servant’s 
rooms, and abundant room of all kinds, especially for the 
wretched set-out of tables and chairs, which constitute, I 
suppose, the strictly necessary: terms, 40 fi the season, 
or about 30 for six weeks: you would be alone and with 
plenty to see & breathe. Down here, there is room next 
door, over the way, next that other door, everywhere in 
short: Pagnini, opposite would “do you” for some 10 
pauls a day, we hear, no less certainly: then there are 
others. In short, if you incline to come, the rest may be 
easily managed. But I won’t teaze you, after the fashion 
I never particularly liked in other friends, to do what I 
like, disregarding what you may fail to like. There is no 
lack of conveniences, horses, donkeys, chaises, Miss H’s, 
doctors, a churchyard, “Galignani” &c. &c. Ba must say 
a cheerful word about it all. Better than the best of all 
the above delights including the churchyard, would be a 
quantity of Villa Bricchieri just now, taken hot or cool, 
but not “without” your dearest face, Isa, and yours, 
Annette: write a many words to make me fancy myself 
nearer you. Ba is very well, I count on her pressing you 
to come more earnestly than I venture to do. What is 
Lytton going to do? Has he decided on anything? He 
knows all about this Bagni di Lucca, & I don’t mind 
wishing he would come, wishing it with all my heart. 
Oh, my Isa! Ah, my Annette! 

Just so would sigh “Oh” and would moan “Ah” 
Inside his whale, the luckless Jonah! 
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I need not tell you I have begun to write poetry again, 
& shall send Miss Power her portion this very day. God 


bless you. Love to Lytton from his & your 
RB; 


I say & Robert agreed that the prices might be brought 
down if we had leave to try. 


[Circa January 1857.] 
Dearest Isa, 

Your letters came a few days after Christmas day & 
New Year’s day: but we thought of you all the same, then 
& now & ever, with the old affection. Ba is writing for 
herself and will say all that is in her mind: for me, I wish 
you all good & happiness, you know I do. From your 
dear, kindest of letters to me, I collect that Madrid is 
abominably cold, that you see very beautiful pictures, and 
that you will not find yourself impossible to translate to 
Florence, in spite of them: come back as soon as you 
can, & as well as you can. Now of our own news: we 
are capitally off in these little ‘““‘poky” warm rooms; Ba’s 
health so decidedly better, I don’t think it comes from 
Rome, particularly, but that she gained so great a stock 
in the summer, & above all, on the eight-days journey 
hither (when she was all the time in the open air) that it 
is not easy to exhaust it by the few weeks winter here: at 
present, & since a couple of weeks the cold has been 
intense. I saw a fountain this morning one shagginess 
of huge icicles, and the others are similarly metamorphos- 
ized, I am told. But the sun makes amends for every- 
thing. Peni is very well save for a cough, he got in 
playing late on the Pincian a week ago. Ba made him 
keep the house lest it should harden itself into a habit: 
he is very happy otherwise & continues his music with me 
satisfactorily. Of friends, we see very little of Annette, 
she & her uncle are inseparable & he has nothing else to 
do but to see sights in her company from morning to 
nicht; they evidently agree to perfection, so it is all 
right. I go & draw twice a week at Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
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& see her then, not otherwise, except for a minute’s call 
while “Uncle William” is waiting at the door, as was 
the case just now. She has had a cough, of which she 
takes far too little care. Mrs. Mackenzie came twice to 
see us, & will repeat her visit when the bitter cold abates: 
she is much better, I think, has been making some ex- 
quisite copies of the Guido called “La Speranza” & a 
picture of Bellini’s. You know I don’t care for copies, 
but these are admirable of their kind. Hatty is the old 
dearest little creature. She has been suffering from boils, 
& last of all, from an abscess on the gland of the neck, 
which Pantalloni had to operate on: it is vexing to see 
her with her poor neck tied up, but there is the old darling 
funny face: her tomb-figure, I forget the name, is most 
successful, a beautiful thing really, and her Zenobia which 
I have been privileged to see (the new one with great 
alteration from the sketch you may have heard of) will be 
her best work, I hope. She is not in her new house yet, 
tho’ the delusion was strong in her that it might be 
inhabitable by Christmas. Miss Cushman is good & kind 
as usual. I see her from time to time. The Storys are 
very attracting, have been here some twice, I think, give 
a great dancing party next Wednesday, perhaps I shall go 
in at the end: the Hawthornes are horribly off, Una 
suffering from Roman fever, changed so that you would 
not recognize her, she that never was ill before, her mother 
says: Miss Shepherd has the gastric fever, with Franco 
to help! Mrs. Macpherson has been given over, so dread- 
fully has she suffered from rheumatism & other horrors 
besides child bearing; she would seem to be better at last, 
but till some good angel burns the house over their heads 
& drives them from that pestilential Ripettes there is small 
hope of eventual cure. Gibson is very kind, called here, 
looks better than when I saw him first, but is so changed! 
He, too, had his abscess last year, on the arm. Page has 
got a babe, we see him & love him as before: he has 
painted a Venus & other pictures in his peculiar and 
remarkable way. His wife adores him & he is wrapped 
up in her, so that things mend at the worst. We have 
had Ristori here for three nights only. I went & saw 
“Camma” & disliked it & her “Giudetta” with fine things 
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in it, & “Medea” wherein she continues to be at her best, 
I think: Salvini is playing every night but in his stupid 
little French comediettes. When he begins his great per- 
formances, I shall go. His name reminds me that I see 
by the papers that Lever is appointed Vice Consul at La 
Spezzia!! What a dignified rise in the world for a 
gentleman of such pretensions! I suppose Lytton did all 
he could: now I'll tell you what I’ve heard of him, with 
my authority, not even adding whether I believe it or no: 
Odo Russell our new agent here, to succeed Lyons, a 
nice fellow, told me a week or ten days ago that Lytton 
had been at Florence three weeks since, having previously, 
he knew been at Paris, “not wishing friends to know of 
it;” that he was going to be married to a Dutch lady, 
having written for & obtained his father’s consent, & that 
he meant to leave diplomacy: I did not feel interest 
enough to inquire further on the subject: his book is adver- 
tised but not “out,” I believe. I see a great deal of Cart- 
wright & Leighton & something of Mottley, Perkins & 
other Americans: I called a few days ago on Mrs. Craw- 
ford, in order to show her how much I despised her sister 
Mrs. Howe who has written a couple of poems to Ba & me , 
beginning “I have heard you do not praise me, Barrett- 
Browning, high inspired! Nor you, Robert!” and ending 
with saying Ba’s poetry all comes out of her use of a 
“nameless drug,” & plenty of similar abuse, because we 
didn’t praise her! Mrs. Story seemed to think we must 
be writhing under such awful blows, but I find out people 
soon enough & know just what they will do one day to 
us, if they have the chance. Mrs. C. looked black & 
disconsolate enough, poor thing. Miss Haworth & Miss 
Heaton were to arrive last night, but as we hear nothing 
of them, I conclude there has been one meander the more. 
The Eckleys are kind as ever. I get up every morning in 
the dark at 1/4 6 & go out with Eckley for a good hour 
before breakfast. We go all about Rome, up & down, in 
& out, the worst & best of it, so that I see it thoroughly 
on the outside & like it so much, so much more than last 
time: this practice, moreover, improves my health remark- 
ably. I am far better & stronger than last year, tho’ suffi- 
ciently bothered by a cold I caught at the theatre the 
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other evening, which is getting better. Here is an end 
of my paper, none of my loving thoughts to you, dearest 
Isa, my true & dear, dear friend: God bless you & return 
you safely to your ever affectionate 

RoBErRT BROWNING. 


[Circa 1857.] 


Do you know that Sophia Cottrell has a real baby at 
last, a girl, after thirteen months seclusion. I believed in 
it no more than Robert does in spirits, but improbability 
does not disprove truth. I am very glad for her. As to 
another Sophie, Mrs. Eckley, you are very mistaken, Isa. 
She who never calls first on anybody (not because she 
is fine, but because she is shy, & hates strangers & mixed 
society) called first on you, and she has precisely the 
reverse of your impression, namely that you don’t like 
her. Isn’t it true, conscience of Isa? She thinks you 
passed her once or twice in the street, she knows you 
were as cold as ice to her at Casa Guidi, and after all 
she wishes to be on cordial terms with you. She told 
me so, & bade me tell you. She is a very peculiar person, 
impressionable & susceptible to the last degree, but of a 
pure sweet & noble nature, which you would comprehend 
if you came near enough. 

But I want to talk of yourself, dearest Isa. Come away 
from Madrid. I long to see you & to know that you are 
out of the cavernous house, the plan of which (as Annette 
showed it) iced my blood. Everything you say too sounds 
wretched, for body & soul. Oh, come back, come back, 
Isa. 

Fanny Haworth is here in the honeymoon of her mat- 
rimonial alliance with Illen Heaton. The union of four 
hundred (or less) a year with eight hundred presents 
certain advantages: there are great receptions, & a going 
to and fro and glory of all kinds is increased. Still, 
“monsieur le Mari’ with many excellent qualities never 
ceases talking, & seldom ceases moving, throws Trautchen 
into a state of despair & sets everybody wondering in what 
age of antideluvian society ‘he’ was bred. ‘There’s a 
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degree of social reconsideration in exchange for the pecu- 
niary advantage. Still the good humour & real kindness 
(joined to the rest) and besides, the genuine admiration 
for Fanny will prevail, I do hope, unless Trautchen prove 
revolutionary. Guess what I am reading Isa, ‘The 
Dutch Republic” in three closely printed volumes. It’s 
that, dear, which makes this letter, so dull. 

Robert curses & swears over Carlyle’s Frederick, which 
is a relief to my own mind too. Never was there a more 
immoral book in the brutal sense. For the rest he has 
taken to visiting cardinals & such corrupt practises. I 
am only afraid that our Florence will strike into him 
with a chill of silence & death after all this noise & 
brilliancy. May God bless you my dear dearest Isa. 
Love your ever loving Ba. 

See what a little space is left me, dearest Isa! Shall 
I use it to tell you what you know already of my true 
love and constant remembrance of you, or the news in- 
finitesimal tho’ it be, which you don’t know? Yet Ba 
will have exhausted our stock of all that, & told you how 
I waste time & time wastes me: no, that isn’t true neither: 
for I believe I get some good for future lonely or quiet 
hours to digest: and then it will be over soon. I dare say 
you will be glad enough to be back again presently: we 
shall not go to Naples: to what good, when Rome itself 
is hardly more familiar to Ba than would be Amalfi or 
Sorrento? We shall return to Tuscany and be as solitary 
as possible all the summer. So we lose Annette, she will 
have told you, of course, & Mrs. Mackenzie is to eventu- 
ally gain her. Hatty is quite well for the moment, those 
horrible boils being subdued since I wrote last, I saw her 
in great spirits two evenings ago: her “Zenobia’’ is quite 
another thing now, not the plaster sketch which Mrs. 
Jameson admired so much, and far better. I see other 
friends of yours, at least the faces of them from time to 
time. Freeman, Chasoner, Hooper & so on. I hear 
authentic news from England about Lytton at last, he 
is to be married to a Dutch Baroness of some sort 
whom I wish joy of her choice. His book is out & 
highly commended by the ‘““Athenaeum.”’ I am to receive 
a copy by a Queen’s messenger who ought to have arrived 
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ere this and may be expected tomorrow: some extracts 
from “Cordelia” made my gorge rise, you know why: 
there was merit otherwise in what I read, music, pictur- 
esqueness & facility, and I wish the whole of it into the 
cess pool, as Carlyle would say with less reason. But let 
us forget all foolish things & worse, and only be improv- 
ing to the end. I heard Manning preach the poorest, most 
illogical, most impudent of sermons, last two Sundays. 
Our little Prince is the target of all English eyes here. 
I saw him at a concert three days ago & thought him 
simple and boyish, spite of the nonsense he is inevitably 
steeped in. Ferdinando is coming—going impatiently, 
wanting this letter & must have it. Goodbye, dearest 
Isa, not for long, I trust. You must write to the last 
minute. With the truest assurances of the affection of 
yours ever 
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Havre. Rue du Perrey 2, 
August I. 58. 
Dearest Isa, 

Ba is writing at a great rate to you, I observe, but you 
have been so good in your two letters to myself that I 
shall say a word or two on my own account. Here we 
are, (to begin strikingly) and, on the whole, we might 
have done much worse elsewhere, I incline to think. 
Etretat has good cliffs, and a fresh open country to my 
taste, but the hole of a town is vile and you jostle with 
everybody else, for you are all poured forth funnel-wise 
on to the narrow bit of sea and must get it with the 
manners of hogs at a trough: here, the ugliness of every- 
thing in immediate view is surprising, but you have it 
all to yourself: then the stretch of sea is considerable, 
and the sea-faringness of the place is good & interesting. 
Best of all, Ba’s improvement in health is incontestable 
& rapid: she takes much more of a bath than was recom- 
mended to her in Florence; and begins to walk real little 
walks and sit by the hour in the air: so that we have got 
all we came for & more than I hoped & now, there is 
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no telling what one seems to have a right to hope for, if 
all goes on as happily the next month or six weeks. 


Peni is minnowizing away among the Tritons, bathing 
with the best of them with great advantage, & for me, I 
am intending &c. &c. being somewhat bilious and indis- 
posed to salt water: I shall begin tomorrow—perhaps. 
Another comfort is the fresh looks and rude health of 
my father, who likes the town, & the sea, & the library 
& plainly enjoys himself: my sister is very well too. We 
don’t see a soul (except Mrs. Bracken whom I shall talk 
about specially to Annette): there’s a “‘Casino’’—salon 
de lecture, a stone’s throw off—or rather, a Napoleon’s 
throw away off, that being the subscription fee, which 
entitles you to study one “Constitutionelle” three days 
stale, several numbers of the “Guide Dentaire” (full of in- 
formation about curious teeth), all the back livraisons of 
a certain Journal of useful inventions containing models 
of improved cheese-toasters, novel implements of use in 
drill-husbandry & the like, the remaining three quarters 
of the table being cleverly littered over with tradesmen’s 
prospectuses, cards for a dancing-master’s Ball, and so on. 
Now, Isa, you'll be prepared to appreciate my devotion 
when I assure you I am very sorry that Chapman has 
taken it into his head, without the least hint from me, 
to send the “Athenaeum” straight to me, not via Casa 
Guidi as I hoped he would continue to do: had I prayed 
him to exert himself so tar as to change the direction, you 
would have remained in undisturbed receipt of the things 
world without end,—as it is, by giving fresh orders on 
the subject, we should intfallibly both of us lose it. Well, 
Isa, so there is wonderful coolness at Florence, just as I 
expected: you are very wise in keeping where you so 
pleasantly perch. I shall never see anything so dear to 
me elsewhere. You say no word about Hatty,—is she 
at Siena? Give her my dear love when you can. How 
is Mr. Kirkup I wonder? You keep another huge ad- 
vantage over us in the person of Mr. Hawthorne. I hope 
he lets you see him. Ah, Madlle de Fanveau! I should 
think poorly indeed of my own penetration if I had not 
divined in her, ten or eleven years ago, what I always 
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esented her to be, a divine woman: just as one may 
_venerate a picture in some house three streets distant and, 


~ for all that, let the months and years go by, without 
= multiplying one’s visit to it,—so I believed in her, & yet, 


in a manner, let her alone. I am glad indeed that you 
see her, at all events. What are her politics to me? The 
noble faith, courage, & self sacrifice that distinguish her 
must salt all people’s politics in some degree to keep them 
from getting corrupt. I must end now: so thanks again, 
dearest Isa, for all your kindness. Keep well, and let us 
have a happy meeting before very long. My sister wishes 
to be particularly remembered to you. God bless you. 
Yours ever affectionately 
1S RP 

Remember me please, to Mrs. Crossman, Miss Cross- 
man, Mrs. Baker & Major Grigone. How is Mr. 
Jarves? And give many & true greetings to Mr. & Mrs. 
Trollope. Are you ever so lucky as to see Mr. Booth. 
You must give me a golden little letter of your own in 
return for all this coppery nonsense. I don’t put down 
the really funny things—such as my meeting a lady in 
Paris, who was kind & complimentary & whom I took to 
be an American—she being Mad. Lamartine. 


Le Havre. Sept. 11. ’58. 
Dearest Isa, 

I am sure you are grieved by the poor little dog’s death, 
and that concerns me, I hope you understand. The end 
of all these pets is distressing, & one feels relieved when 
the worst is over: you must only think now, as you are 
so justly entitled to think, how you kept his life as full 
of happiness as it could hold. I dare say I was unjust 
to his intelligence & never took trouble enough to observe 
it: but his good innocent ways I did observe and I fear 
you will miss them sadly. 

Our time here draws to a close; the place has been 
wholly “unfructuous” to me, unless Ba’s & Peni’s health 
turn out to be particularly the better for it: I wish we 
had gone to Nouville; really a desirable place, it seems: 
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still, after my old imbecile way, I feel a sort of twitch at 
my heart when I think we shall go away “next Monday 
week” i. e. the 20th. Look out for us early in October. 


You have sent us the pleasantest of letters. What is all 
this about going to Madrid or London? I don’t under- 
stand, which is a great marvel. Let us all be very gra- 
cious to each other when we meet again, “love” each 
other, we always did, I know, however portentous were — 
the tokens of it. God bless you, dearest Isa. 

R. B. 


Siena. Aug. 7. 59. 
Dearest Isa, 

Ba is certainly better—has far less cough, gets slowly 
but decidedly stronger, she takes no solid food yet, except 
a canary-bird’s allowance of toast at breakfast: she cannot 
walk alone from chair to sofa—but still she is better & 
sits here by my side in a wide blowy room in a delicious 
silence: she can’t write, can’t hear Peni his lessons, can’t 
see anyone—has not seen one of the kind Storys after that 
night of the arrival. ‘The weather had been abundantly 
hot here, no doubt, but this Villa is capitally ventilated 
& I don’t think we should have been better, if so well off, 
in any other place. Ba sends her truest love to you—she 
can’t write—even to her sister who will be wondering. 
We shall look forward with such delight to your next 
letter, which indeed, if you don’t fail us, will be despatched 
this day. Bye the bye, please bid Ansano shake the dolt 
heads at the Post, who, I know, forget to send my 
letters; such as are addressed to Casa Guidi arrive re- 
directed hither by Wilson, but whatever goes to the Post 
stays there, apparently. 

Have you seen Gordigiuni? Explain why Ba was 
unable to go & see my picture. Another thing—my heart 
sinks within me at the remembrance of Mr. Burridge— 
so kind to us at Rome. ‘Will you tell him, should he 
arrive at Florence before us, that he promised to call on 
us there, and did not? 
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I found Mr. Landor happy, quiet, liker his old self 
than when you saw him: his three weeks stay at the 
Storys, who have treated him most kindly, enables one 
to dispose very summarily of the assurances of Mrs. 
Landor that he is mad, ungovernable & so on; they all 
are agreed that never was any guest so easily manageable, 
so little disposed to give trouble, so readily pleased as Mr. 
Landor: we installed him yesterday in a pleasant little 
apartment in a villa hardly a stone’s cast off: he will stay 
there till I have arranged everything with his English 
relatives & completely baffled those purest & simplest 
specimens of “canaille”’ that it was ever my misfortune 
to see: he reads Rousseau, does justice to the newspaper 
& tosses off an Alcaic from time to time—may his shadow 
never be less! as I judge it will not speedily be, from the 
appetite he favoured an omelette with this morning. “The 
plate was large, the eggs were four, He breakfasted, there 
was no more!”’ nor more paper to celebrate his other doings 
so God bless you dearest Isa. Give both our loves to 
Miss Field, and kind regards to the Doctor, & know me 
for yours affectionately ever, 


Rab: 


Villa Alberti, 
Sept. 9. 759. 
Dearest Isa, 

With this, you receive a note for Chapman, it will 
perhaps induce him to look a little more attentively into 
the merits of your novel, but the ultimate judge is some 
“Reader” who may grow bilious at my very name, for 
aught I know: I think you would do better to send the 
whole work—not (as I understand you) the first seven 
chapters only, for however favourable an impression they 
may make, the wise man will say he suspends his judg- 
ment. I wish you every success imaginable, you must 
know that. 

All thanks for your dear kind letters, so welcome to 
us anywhere, but here invaluable. My best news will be 
that Ba continues to recover strength, by almost imper- 
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ceptible degrees: she was able to go out yesterday for the 


fore. We drove for an hour—pretty well for a beginning 
—and though tired enough, she will try another expedi- 
tion this afternoon. ‘The weather is delightful, and only 
too cool, for it proves that another summer will be gone 
before one well knows it. I do nothing but walk up & 


down one lane, & feel how good it is to be in Italy. Ba 


will have told you we had Ada Russell for a couple of 
days. And now, Isa—please to observe that Wilson & 
her tribe go away tomorrow—and that whenever you 
elect to come it will be a real delight to see you, and Miss 
Field also—so bids me write Ba herself from the chair 
opposite. We've got a piano, & neither of you will object 
to “roughing it” a little, we’ll have some fun, be sure. 
The ‘“Corriere’” comes every now & then—all thanks to 
you. Give Ba’s love & mine to Miss Field. 
Ever yours affectionately, 


RogerT BROWNING. 


Rome. Dec. 29. 59. 
Dearest Isa, 

The cold is so far a good thing that it gives us the 
real pleasure of having you where you are: be as com- 
fortable as you can there, and stay as long as you can, & 
like it as much as you can. Don’t fancy anything un- 
canny in the clock, the people who sweep & clean the 
rooms have had plenty of experience of what it wants 
to be kept going. I always find it ticking rationally after 
my absences. Don’t be vex’d with dear old Landor. I 
daresay he had very dozy & hazy remembrances of you: 
he complains to me that he should break his neck in 
descending those stairs “did he not hold by the rail,” 
which rail, I suppose, is usually the help of old gentle- 
men of eighty five under such perilous circumstances. 
Thank you heartily for your trouble about the frame & 
box, and for the additional trouble to which I am about 
to give you of reading the next sentence aloud to Wilson 
“Please pay to Miss Blagden al] monies he has hitherto 


first time, in fact, she had never left the sitting room be 
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ying ebay at alalinson's: LBs will have told you 
the news. Miss Cushman is anxious to have you, as 


you know: Hatty has been unwell & confined to bed, & 
afterwards to the house for several unlucky days, but is 
now better. Goodbye & God bless you, dearest Isa. Love 
to Miss Field & thanks for his flowers to Landor. 

Ever yours affy. 


ROB: 


Via del Tritone 28. 
Dearest Isa, 


I did not know Ba was writing two days ago or I 
would have slipped in my contribution. All thanks for 
the books which came safely. Ba has been very ill indeed, 
but is better now, though very weak: so long as the 
cough continued harassing, it was not advisable to try & 
strengthen her, much as she needs it, but we may begin 
now, little by little, and I hope the end will be her com- 
plete restoration to the state of three weeks ago: all the 
evil came of a silly visit we made together to Castellani’s 
where the famous swords were on show for the last time. 
I urged her to go, like the fool I was, and she caught 
cold on the stairs, here or there, all which is pleasant to 
think of. Has she written to Dr. Grisonowsky to thank 
him for his extremely kind letter? I know she intended 
doing so. Love back again, twice or thrice round, & a 
good bit over to Miss Field, I know Ba must have said 
or written that in her note to you. 

Are you really coming to Rome in February? that will 
be good.indeed. Miss Cushman & Hatty always ask about 
you and hope to see you. I don’t see much of the latter 
puss, she keeps the house, fears colds, and catches them all 
the same. I called on dear old Gibson, blue velvet cap & 
all, yesterday and saw his Hebe, his last work, still in prog- 
ress. Talking of work, Ba’s proofs are on the road, and, 
I expect, will arrive tomorrow: she sent off two additional 
poems since the first consignment. Chapman dont say 
a word beyond hoping, for her sake, that the apartments 
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in the Castle of St. Angelo are comfortable: I dare say 
he is a rifleman, sees thro’ our astute ally, & so on, & 
nae swallows these potions of notions with a wry face. Ba 
don’t care, and I think she has a right to say her say. 
Dear Isa, if there is any possibility of sending my 
picture, don’t forget me. Mrs. Stow, for instance, writes 
to me that she will be here early in February, but I don’t 
venture to ask such a favor; only you might incidentally 
find out whether the trouble would be too great, for, 
after all, she takes the sea. The Artist is very anxious 
to have the picture & finish it. Goodbye, dearest Isa: 
kind remembrances to the Cottrells, the Trollopes, Boot 
& Grisonowsky & Jarves. Write & give us all the 
pleasure you can. Chapman says “Lytton’s poem will 
soon be out, but he is a terrible fellow for corrections, 
: worse even than his father.” 
a Ever yours most affectionately, 
RosBEerRT BROWNING. 


Rome. Jan. 1. 1860 
Dearesst Isa, 

A happy New Year to you, for the first thing. Next, 
another favor, will you subscribe for me to the ‘Moni- 
tore” for three months. My time expired yesterday, I 
find, and I am anxious to continue receiving the Journal 
thro’ Mr. Russell as before. You pay the money, what- 
ever it is, and get yourself immediately repaid by Wilson, 
or I shall consider you have had enough & too much of 
me & my commissions. 

I am also going to send you, but, I think, not by the 
post, two cheques for Vieusserex & Goodban, neither of 
whose bills reached me till I had left Florence. 

We are grieved, indeed, about Wilson’s illness and 
anxious to hear by today’s post, I hope, how she now is. 
That hysterical affection always possesses her poor foolish 
brain after looking steadily at pictures, and then she 
becomes aware of presentiments and so on. I wrote to 
her before your note arrived. I suppose Mr. Landor 
plagues & frightens her: a grasshopper’s is the stouter 
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f the two. Mr. Landor wrote a long sheetful to 


Yours Affy: 
R. BRowninc. 
‘Whenever any opportunity occurs of sending the pic- 
ture, you’ll remember me, I know. 
Ba is writing already I find. Hatty is better & comes 
to us with Miss Cushman this evening. Mr. Williams 
enquired affectionately after you last night. 


Sunday. [Circa 1860. ] 
Dearest Isa, 


It so happens that my stupid cold has returned, at 
least to such a degree as to make Ba wish that I should 
stay at home tonight, so, with your leave to have the 
pleasure another time, I will keep to the arm-chair & 
the fireside, at least, in the evening. 

I am happy to hear that Annette continues better. All 
love to her & to you from 

Yours affectly ever, 
i ag oP 


Wednesday. Feb. 8. ’60, 
Dearest Isa, 

I meant to take time & space for fit reply to your kind 
letter, but am urged to write of a sudden now, because 
there will be a messenger at Florence on Saturday, and 
I am forced to trouble you again to buy Villari’s Savon- 
arola & send it to Mr. Russell, thro’ the agency of Mr. 
Corbett: can you be indulgent again, even to the reim- 
bursing yourself from Wilson’s resources. Thank you, 
anticipatorily. I have just got a note from Miss Cushman 
bidding me send you a message which I will transcribe, 
“Circumstances over which J have had no control have pre- 
vented the wishes, with regard to the MS. from being 
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carried out: but I thought the said MS. had been already 
sent to Miss Collett. I have written to England today 
about it, & have no doubt it will be all right.” She adds 
7 “Will you tell her I shall be glad to hear from her at 
her leisure to know positively whether I may expect to 
receive her after her work is finished.”’ Ba is much better, 
despite the tramontana, Pen on the other hand, has a cold. 

Kind love to Miss Field. Apologies for the fresh 
trouble I give you. Thanks for the negotiations with 
Mrs. Stowe, regrets for the vile hurry in which I write, 
and the most affectionate greetings to yourself from 

Yours ever, gratefully & sincerely 
: R. BRownIne. 

Miss Cushman adds “‘since I saw you I have been in 

danger from an attack of bronchitis, but today am out of 


bed.” ic, 


‘> 


: Rome, Via del Tritone 28. 
Apr. 19. ’60 
7 Dearest Isa, 

We have just got your very interesting letter. Thank 
you indeed for telling us so pleasantly all about your 
ereat Florence sights. We received your six newspapers 
(& no more) and I hope you also received the proof of 
the rascality of that fellow of the “Monitore.” Ba sent 
it last Saturday. With this you get the “Scomunica”’ and 
my photograph. 

I wish we had been at Florence, tho’ if the weather 
at all resembles the cold, rainy, wretched time we are 
groaning under, Ba would have needed to fortify Casa 
Guidi with charcoal pans and other illuminations of the 
wrong sort, and enjoyed the doings no more than at 
Rome. How could the Apthorps give it all up so strange- 
lv? We have not seen them yet, but know they were 
delighted with their visit & your hospitality, over & 
above the enjoyment of Miss Cobbe. 

You were a dear goose to care three oat grains for the 
“Saturday Review” which goes to work honestly enough, 
and calls the “Curse” by its right name, so why should 
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Ba care, who has. herself just as directly attacked by 


every political article that it prints? Sauce of Black- 
wood ; except that he is too great an ass: we should like 
to be the weekly & monthly annoyance of these fellows 
to the world’s end. Chorley’s cat-scratch was offensive 
from the creature’s spitting at the same time. I hoped 
it was all bile and suppression of “Roccabella” and that 
he really could not see out of his poor winking eyes, but 
he now refuses to print Ba’s short, quiet letter, or to 
mention that there was an introduction to that part which 
he wanted to pass off for the whole, or to do anything 
beyond making such an acknowledgment as he would be 
obliged to offer had Ba, in sheer fright at his dreadful 
promise of cutting off her head, stammered out some Chor- 
leian excuse without a word of truth in it, shoving the 
things on America by a cunning afterthoucht: the latter 
offence exceeds the former by so much as a piece of de- 
liberate meanness exceeds a spirit of mere angry cat- 
nature, and Ba, who did not care one cat-whisker for the 
first (tho I did) feels really aggrieved now, because no- 
body reading the “Ath”: without help of the book itself 
will be able to understand the true state of the case. 
As long as there’s no lying, let us have as much Saturday 
Reviewing as you like: they’re our natural enemies, and 
T rather enjoy the practise of “knagging’”’ myself, don’t I, 
Tsa? Kiss & be friends, “my own one,” as the poet says, 
and how does he go on saying? Why, most appropriately, 
“Now you are young, and when you are older, now you’re 
coy, and when you’re grown bolder, Now you're a maid, 
and when you’re my wife, Till the end of this year, and 
the close of my life, I ever will love thee!” Fact! 
Goodbye & God bless you. Love to Miss Field. Kind 
regards to Miss Cobbe. Ba’s Baism to everybody. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

RoBeRT BROWNING. 


Wednesday, May 2. ’60. 


Dearest Isa, 
I did indeed forget to acknowledge your letter, or at 
least that part of it which contained the modest applica- 
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tion for one book out of that house which, books, sticks, 
straws and all, were & are, as you very well know, yours, 
with the whole heart of Ba & myself: who could fancy 
that on your pleasing to discontinue the use of the house, 
you also forfeited the use of any particular book in it you 
might still require? Pray have no more such extraordinary 
scruples but help yourself to whatever you please & 
welcome. 

On the other hand, how can you be so little scrupulous 
as to propose that I should give a farthing to I know not 
whom, in order to do I know not what, in a place where 
I do know to my grief that the precipitation (certainly) 
and stupidity (probably) of such animals as the women 
you have been lately conversant with, and their instigator, 
whom yourself suppose to be on the spot at this minute, 
I do know, I say, that this has been causing for the last 
fortnight every sort of conceivable horror, shootings, 
burnings, & murderings, and all absolutely to no good, to 
the victim’s country, to Italy generally: and now that 
the failure is complete, subscribe, shall I? 

Let me think of something else, & bid God bless you, 
dearest Isa. 

R. BROWNING. 


Rome, Via Felice, 126. 


Monday Eg. Dec. 3. ’60. 
Dearest Isa, 


Your letter came in the afternoon, too late for the post, 
but I can’t let the day go by without saying a word in 
reply to it. How could you think for a moment that we 
were so stupid, as well as ungrateful, as to suppose that 
a shadow of a fault attached itself to you, you who would 
go through fire & water to do a far less service than this 
was? I knew exactly how the thing had happened, for 
we did get one letter, or newspaper, properly re-directed 
to “Rome” from Florence, & then, no doubt, the official 
at the Post gave place to another, or forgot the whole 
matter, and we were the sufferers, During the journey 
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(a wretched business) Ba’s whole heart was set on arriv- 
ing & getting news & we found none. I did my best to 
turn this to some account, and, by explaining, and putting 
good constructions on everybody’s silence, got on till 
Wednesday when the suspense became too hard to bear 
and I was forced to telegraph to you and to George 
Barrett & your answer decided my conviction but, expect- 
ing the answer from England to arrive every moment, I 
was able to keep back the full purport of the letters 
(which arrived two days after) till yesterday when, know- 
ing the end was inevitable I communicated the facts as 
well as I could, a letter having come at last from George: 
this morning brought the final announcement of poor 
Henrietta’s death which took place on the Friday evening 
of our getting to Rome, and the worst has been so long 
anticipated that there is little more to suffer, it is better 
than the suspense of the last ten days. You know Ba’s 
ways, how she hides herself in such a trouble as this & 
she has seen nobody as yet, and friends understand and 
do not try to talk impossible comfort. She will get over 
this, as other losses, in time: but she has endured and is 
still enduring sorrow enough. I told her just now I 
would write to you and she thanked me. 


Dearest Isa, once more, never fancy for a moment that 
we, or either of us, could misunderstand you or forget the 
past. You know how curt & imperative a despatch needs 
must be, one can’t explain and apologise and add the kind 
things one fain would, but you are you, & we are we, and 
we know each other, as I say. 

I have many things to inform you of, but they don’t 
come into my head at this moment. True thanks for all 
your goodness in attending to our teazings which may yet 
have been not overmuch for your friendship. Oh, one 
thing, the Police have stopped my “Nazione.’”’ Russell 
receiving one of his own, he had to explain (after some 
fashion) how he came to be claiming two forbidden 
papers! He also takes in the ‘“Monitore’—what am I to 
do? If Bettini would take the pains to try the experi- 
ment of rolling the papers up somewhat artfully, so as 
to hide the name, and address them to me, 126 Felice, like 
papers sent from a friend, and not a news agent—regular, 
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renew my subscription as soon as it expires, also I would 
repay him for the expenditure of paper requisite for 
larger envelopes than the narrow paper fillet that betrays 
the Office & tempts the spite of the Police. If he can’t 
be at that trouble, bid Wilson get them from Mr. Landor, 
who expends his daily two crazie on what I should be able 
to give him gratis. 

I saw Hatty for a moment, feociht well and conduct- 
ing herself pleasantly. The Prince advanced to her with 
extended hand, at the Ball, was delighted to meet her 
again, told her that “Puck” was established in his Ox- 
ford Rooms and a great favorite. She told me none of 
this of course. I have seen nobody else, only Russell 
(about the telegram) and Cartwright, excepting the 
Storvs. Cartwright & Arthur Russell saw Hume (Blu- 
menthal being present) and wholly disbelieved in his raps 
& pinches. Blumenthal knows e flat from f sharp, no 
doubt, but I must end you see. Goodbye dearest Isa. 
I will write you again & do you keep me in your mind 
as ever yours affectionately 


R. BRownInc. 


Via Felice 126, 
Wednesday 12 Dec. [1860] 
Dearest Isa, 

Here comes your paper with entire success, & you may 
suppose with what a joy we get our first news of 
Florence: now, do pray, judge for us, what is best to be 
done? Will Pettini send the remaining numbers (till 
Jan. 15) taking the like trouble, which after all is not 
“la mer a boire,” and would you in that case, kindly show 
his simplicity the way of folding & hiding (all which 
was so perfectly managed this morning) or how shall it 
be? I will incur any expense for the new trouble occa- 
sioned: I write this in great hurry for the old reason of 
the post—time pressing. We received your most welcome 
letters yesterday. Ba read the one to herself and sends 
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they might reach me, I am told, and in that case I would 


eee ee | 


t uest love and thanks to you. She will write the moment 
she feels equal to the effort: (she bids me say so this 
moment, and adds how grateful she will be to receive 
“more letters,” do oblige her, for my sake too.) 

She is much better, still sad enough, but not obstinately 
refusing to make the proper efforts to attend to other 
things than her own grief, she is altogether good & dear, 
and the reward will follow let us hope. 

God bless you, dearest Isa. Goodbye for a little time 
only, I trust. Love to the Fields please from us both. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


R. BRownine. 


Cartwright only saw Hume at the house of the latter. 
Blumenthal must have the honor of his friendship. I 
talked about it to Arthur Russell last night who said 
nothing was done out of the reach & power of H’s foot, & 
so on, for the subject is stale now. 


Rome, Via Felice 126. 
Saturday Mg. [1860] 
Dearest Isa, 

I can indeed only write “one word,” if I am to get it 
off by post time. I addressed a letter to you the moment 
I received the final news, & in immediate reply to your 
note left here by Mrs. E. last Monday,—this letter will 
have reached you by now, probably. Ba continues to 
suffer acutely, but not more than was to be expected, nor 
so as to give serious apprehension at all, for she is good, 
and content to be “done for,’ made try and eat a little, 
listen to talking, attend to Pen, & so on. I am sure 
she will write herself as soon as she can. I say nothing 
about our gratitude for all your goodness, for that is 
superfluous saying at any time. Goodbye, God bless you, 
dearest Isa. 


Yours affy. ever, 


RoBert BROWNING. 
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Via Felice, 126. 

Dec. 27. ’60. 
Dearest Isa, Z 

We are very grateful for the newspapers which ar- 
rived on Saty. night. Don’t think we shall let you 
supply us at your cost this way any more than the other. 
I swear, that if you send them in a heap from time to 
time we will gladly pay half (nobody fancies you care 
about halves, but we’ll do it, nevertheless). No other 
papers ever arrived, that single one excepted. I shall 
call on Mr. Sellas & his friend. I was introduced to 
him at a party on Christmas Eve, and can assure you he 
seemed grateful indeed for the kindness with which you 
had received him. Ba is very low & weak. She will get 
over this grief in some respects, but it wears her still, 
such a wretched Christmas Day did we have. Yet she 
is anxious to be good & reasonable. The letters continue 
to open the wound as fast as it films over: we find, for 
instance that the disease was really cancer, tho’ the poor 
thing herself was let die quietly in ignorance of what had 
caused her excruciating pain. I continue to intercept 
letters, & read as much as she can bear of the contents, or 
rather, she obliges me to do this, refusing to see them when 
they come, if I am out of the way. 


I seem to have written snappishly about that foolish 
Madame Brecker & her “madness” as you properly called 
it: you see, I have plenty of weak points, (quite between 
our two selves, Isa!) and one strong one, that of not 
stealing in the ordinary way, so when I hire books & 
engage to return them in a specified manner by an ap- 
pointed time, I do so—you may be sure: consequently, if 
those books were not so returned, she ought to have 
divined some hitch or accident had occasioned the delay, 
and apprised me, who would have taken the prompt & 
proper method of remedying the same: but she lets 
weeks go by, as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world I should break my word, and then begins 
to be “mad” & so on. Is she ‘‘mad” a second time 
at “Junius” not coming to hand? Mr. Atkinson who 
volunteered to carry my parcel to Florence, as I un- 
derstood him, told me at the last moment that he only 
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goes to Pisa, so I must wait for another messenger. I 
hope she has found her books, however,—is that the case? 
Observe I tell you plainly, I don’t think she treats Ba 
properly: we pay all she asks, and never get new books 
nor a quarter the good things that you do, for instance. 
I am always strict upon rights in this world, and let 
generosity and all its derivative virtues & graces show 
themselves or keep quiet as they please, provided justice 
is done in the first place: and one doesn’t find that (like 
blackberries and “decided genius”) at one’s right hand 
& left. 

Dearest Isa, why, if the weather is cold and our home 
is a thought warmer than yours, don’t you, or didn’t you 
a week ago, when you wrote, enter in and take it with 
all our hearts? You do not surely need pressing & pretty 
Ways, proper enough for other people but quite out of 
the question with you who are our best & dearest friend, 
as you know? I fancied, & Ba too, that all that was 
settled long ago. Perhaps you are in the house & laugh 
while you read this at my taking you for such a goose: 
but if a goose you are, pray, please to go and make your- 
self as comfortable as our poor means allow, or I'll pluck 
all the pens from your wings till you squeal again! Here’s 
an end to the paper but none to the love of your ever 


affectionate 
R. BROWNING. 


Ba’s kindest love, truest thanks, warmest entreaties to 
write again, deepest interest in the pictures of Mr. J. 
intense love to Miss Field from us both. Mr. Landor 
writes to say among other things, that you had just called. 


[Circa 1861. ] 


You dear Isa, are not you glad to see Ba’s hand again? 
& to be assured that she is getting better? though very 
slowly, she is so thin & so weak, but this perfect weather 
will brace her and repair everything, I trust. 

Never mind the letter, any more than I did hearing 
that somebody else received one from the same writer 
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complaining that “Florence was made a Hell to him 
thro’ the literary swine there.” Why swine? Why, to 
= be sure for the rhyme to ‘“Apennine”’ & he has thought 
better of it all & mended his ways, & is, no doubt, at 
Church for evening service this very moment, while J, 
alas, woe’s me, for I in Meshek dwell. ‘There’s a pretty 
little poem, by the way, in the Atlantic Monthly, that 
seems fresh from the same mint, really pretty. f 

Write & be good & you are ever dear. Most unjust, 
however, to dear old Landor, so I shall give Miss Field a 

certain gem I hope. God bless you. : 

R. B; 


Via Felice, 126. 
Jail-23,° 61 
Dearest Isa, 
— In the first place, I am truly sorry that you are unwell 
& earnestly hope to hear better things very soon. 

Next, to answer a question which Ba refers to me,—I 
should rather think the Duchess of Germoneta is the 
“invalid sister.” I met her the evening before the mar- 
riage of the other, and hear she has been very ill ever 
since, with the exertion: she is always carried upstairs and 
has all the usual forms of invalidity: Kanitz is learned, 
cold, pompous, not stupid, but abundantly dull & unin- 
teresting, precious old, besides, has killed some two or 
three men in duels & is goodnatured enough. Miss 
Knight was rich, mark you! 

Thirdly. IL suppose 1 may not indulge in a “‘sfogo” 
about the projected subscription, as I am resolved Ba 
shall not contribute a farthing thereto; and, as the black 
man said to his master, “If you preach, preach, if you 
flog, flog, but don’t flog & preach too.” My “flogging” 
in this case is limited to refusing to give a farthing as 
I say, to the interesting relatives who worried our friend 
to death, as I very well know. All her life long they 
sucked her dry of all superfluous & necessary oil of glad- 
ness & (occasionally) milk of human kindness: and now 
there is an end of the supply from her, I don’t feel in- 
clined to offer the least squeeze from my nipples. If 
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No 


there is any surplus, now that a pension is secured to 
them, I advise the administrators of the fund to expend 
it in a votive tablet to Lady Byron whose share in the 
worrying quite deserves one. Of course Ba would give, 
and give again, tho’ she knows all this as well as I, but 
this time I mean to have my way. I write this to you 
of course. You will simply tell Miss Hays that you have 
forwarded her application to us. 

Goodbye, in greatest haste, but ever affectionately yours 


RES 


Rome, May 13. ’61. 
Dearest Isa, 

You bade me, once on a time, never to read your book, 
having done so, for all that, and being happy enough to 
like a great deal in it, I shall tell you so, & trust for 
your pardon. I do like (if you care to know as much) 
the good, high feeling which it is full of; the poetical- 
ness of the air you breathe in, for I see you in it all, what 
you approve, what you disapprove, and entirely agree 
with you: where the characters split off from your own, 
I can however cordially praise you for much observation 
of character & picking up of “petits faits vrais” which the 
other gleaners in the same field have overlooked. ‘The 
models & their families are capitally touched in. Above 
all, I enjoy the sincere understanding of Rome which is 
obvious everywhere, and that without fuss and setting 
to work at picture-making. How well you have kept the 
plan of the old place in your heart. I walk with the 
people from one street to another square, and see many 
things by the way which you don’t expressly set down, 
all through your honest knowledge of what you write 
about. Another good thing, you have really written well 
and sustainedly, musical as well as passionate periods, 
not a few: and let me say, the loosenesses of idiom and 
mistakes in the properties of words are nothing extraordi- 
nary, not worse than, nor so bad as, those in some of 
Trollope’s books. The West Indies for instance, which 
exceeds in slovenliness any clever man’s production within 
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my experience. These slips let you alone, by the bye, in 
Framley Parsonage, and begin to bother you again in the 
first number of Orley Farm, whence I conclude that 
Thackeray will have “English spoken” where he rules 
the roast. ‘The story, I cannot believe in for a moment, 
it is impossible in more ways than one, nobody was ever 
so like anybody else as to be mistaken for him by a friend, 
much less a lover, even two potatoes are unlike, but two 
men, Isa! ‘Then, make your two men alike, and you put 
one of them at once in precisely the position wherein the 
truth would be shown at once, subject him to the scrutiny 
of a “clairvoyant” supposed by certain order of intelli- 
gences to see milestones, into the end of next week, round 
the corner as Irish guns shoot, in fact to see everything, 
and certainly that Godfrey is not Herbert; over and above 
this, you have the moral impossibility of a woman being 


satisfied with nothing at all after the last demonstration 


of love which she had experienced, love proceeds sky 
rocket fashion and rises till it drops, whereas the good 
Double of Herbert, so far from rising an inch, must have 
been hard put to it (virtuous man!) in barely keeping 
at the elevation whereon Herbert’s labors had given him 
a right to settle itself, and which must have been pretty 
high, judging from the general pitch of manner through- 
out the novel (the people kiss hands, squeeze them gently 
in grateful recognition of the excellence of the first act 
of a play, and so on). ‘here might have been made a 
curious study, if worth while, of the case of a discarded 
somnabule, half-deceived, half suspecting deception, 
“checking” perpetually her experiences, one sort by an- 
other, the sleeping by the waking ones, but disease is best 
let alone. I don’t believe, neither, in the adoring and 
stabbing Italians, even Mazzinianism could not keep it- 
self alive with such crazy instruments, who stick you 
because you kicked a stone with your foot! to be sure, 
the sticking seems only to call for sticking-plaster, in 
Godfrey’s case (or perhaps “Godfrey’s cordial’’) still the 
noticeable thing remains that you have gone steadily on 
with this story to its natural end, treating it artistically, 
not turning to the left or to the right, and subordinating 
all else to its development, tho’ the temptation to diverge 
into episodic pictures must be strong enough, whence I 
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am sure that you can really book-make, construct and 


complete a story, and next time I think there is every 
chance of your doing so with entire success. I have been 
very happy in connecting you with this first performance, 
which does you great credit, next time, you shall teach 
me if you please how to do all I would fain do. I have 
not remarked on the cleverness, nor picturesqueness, nor 
minor successes, why should they surprise me in you? 
And I don’t dwell upon little oversights, neither, such as 
making Laura send a letter, written for the purpose of 
protesting herself a goose in artistic knowledge and feel- 
ing, by advancing an opinion (of Mademoiselle de Fan- 
veau’s) on a picture at Siena which she could not enter- 
tain and still be a goose, confining an Englishman at 
Spielberg, & a few more. 

There, my Isa! Go on & prosper. Always with the 
truest good wishes of yours affectionately 

R. BROWNING. 


Siena, Villa Alberti, TTuesday. 
[1861 | 
Dearest Isa, 

We transported Ba hither yesterday evening. She was 
utterly unable to close her eyes all night, so unintermitting 
was the cough, tho’ I fancied it not so violent of its kind, 
but teazing in the extreme: she slept a little after getting 
some coffee at 4 4 this morning. She is now decidedly 
better, I venture to believe, dressed & sitting in the draw- 
ing room: we have wind here, wind there, wind every- 
where & even more than enough of it, spite of the hottest 
of days outside: the Villa is cool decidedly, and so far a 
success. I am far from sure that I managed to make Dr. 
Grisonowsky understand how deeply indebted I am to 
him for his goodness to us those two days, I was too 
confused by it all to say much. ‘Tell him so, with renewed 
thanks, whatever they may be worth. ‘The Storys are 
most kind too & careful of us in every way: and I do 
believe myself that Ba will soon get better, get best & 
quite well again & that this could not easily have been 
the case had we remained in Florence, so set your own 
dear quick-beating heart at ease. I will write & keep 
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you informed of Ba’s progress. She bids me send her best 
love to you. And both of us want, or at least, Ba wants 
her love to be given to Miss Field. 
Ever yours affectionately 
RoBert BROWNING. 

This is a wild, rough old villa, with Masters not to 
match, for they could give a lesson to Bricchieri. Tell Dr. 
G. that they took from me, when the bargain was at an 
end, the whole of the second floor which I had fancied 
mine, turned francescori into “scudi” thereby mulcting me 
of two dollars & finally made me pay the whole term 
in advance lest I should grow restive when scorpions 
make their appearance in the beds, or some such pleasant 
accident happen! The “Count” is a fiery haired, hook- 
nosed, fair-speeched man, very likely to have pictures to 
sell, inform Jarves! 


Friday Mg. [Circa 1861.] 
My Dear Miss BLAGDEN, 

Many thanks for your kindness, Ba is better, decidedly, 
tho’ very weak, of course, & unable to do more than 
send her love, which she does. 

But, oh my own stupidity! One main incitement to 
going to Poggio the other night, was to ask where may 
be “the letter’ said to be to be included in your last note, 
and for which the postage was enclosed with such ex- 
emplary precision? I have been expecting it would arrive 
every morning. I trust it was not lost by the way. 

Ever yours faithfully, 
R. Bg. 


[1861] 
Dearest Isa, 


Ba is better but still very weak & incapable of talking 
or being talked to & who can look at your face without 
being tempted to the one, or expecting the other? I will 
try & go to you this evening & say all that is to be said. 
Ba’s truest love to you with that of yours affy. ever, 


Ree, 
Tuesday Mg. 
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.s Monday Mg. [1861] 
Dearest Isa, 

Ba was not so well yesterday & had a bad night: this 
morning she is a little better perhaps but very weak & 
quite unable to speak. The Doctor never came yesterday. 
I will somehow let you know how things go in the course 
of the day. And you, how sorry we are that you are so 
unwell! We shall leave Florence the minute we can. 


Ever yours, 


R. B. 


Dearest Isa, 


Ba passed a much better night on the whole, and 
seems stronger this morning. Dr. W. has not yet called. 

Miss Haworth writes to Ba “will you find out whether 
the Rooms in the Palazzo Frescobaldi which used to be 
let to Mr. & Mrs. Agnew are likely to be let this winter,” 
& Ba submits this wise question to your consideration if 
you have any opportunity of getting an answer to it. 


Ever yours affy. 
ans 


[June 1861.] 


Dearest Isa, 

We had a bad night of it indeed. Ba became so ill 
with obstruction at the chest about nine oclock that we 
applied a blister, & took other measures, to no use: later, 
she suffered so alarmingly that I brought Dr. Wilson 
who stayed with us till five in the morning nearly. He 
was very kind and tried many methods of help, which 
were successful at last. For five hours, or six, she 
seemed actually strangling and I had real apprehensions. 
She is now infinitely better (Dr. W. has called this 
mg. & says so) quite relieved from the suffocating symp- 
toms and very pleasant to see. The attack was spasmodic 
(not inflammatory, we would have given brodo could we 
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have got some) and the result of great weakness. Don’t 
be alarmed now, I have told you the truth, as you 


deserve. Above all, don’t come here, dearest Isa, for she 
must not speak. I can’t leave the house, you understand, 
and Pen will go to tea, I suppose. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


Baw: 


[1861] 
Dearest Isa, 

First, truest return of all the good things sent to me 
thro’ Ba. Next—& abruptly because I have only a 
minute to write in, will you do me a favour at your 
leisure & opportunity? It is this: Mr. Landor wants 
“two photographs, & only two,” for a couple of friends. 
Somebody has told him quite erroneously, that I had or- 
dered a dozen tor as many of his admirers, whereas 
tney were tor myselt only: 1 bade brimi, order, pay 
tor, & transmit them, as best he could, to me, but, as 
1 conjecture, on Mir. Landor sending to the Artist ior 
the aroresaid two copies, the man must have mistaken 
rinis order tor Mir. Landors own, and told nim accord- 
ingly that a whole dozen were just getting ready tor his 
service, Whereupon iVir. andor writes to me that he has 
not alr a aozen triends in the world &c. \Now 1 want 
you to take the dozen trom rini when he gets them, 
give two to Wir. L. take of course one tor yourselt and 
send the remainder to me at your discretion, or keep them 
sate. Mr. L. would soon tind friends enough to take 
the whole. If, by chance, they have been already delivered 
to him, let them remain & never mind, of course. Good- 
bye, dearest Isa. Ba is really better and likely to go 
out soon. 


Yours affy. ever, 


Roan. 


I have just had two or three photographs made of my 
desirable self. Do you want them? say “yes.” 
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Chez M. Chauvin. St. Enogat 
prés Dinard, 
Ile et Vilaine, France. 
Aug. 22. ’61. 


Dearest Isa, 

Your handwriting never rejoiced me so much as now, 
after this absence of days that have seemed intolerably 
long: I was very anxious about you, knowing well the 
state in which you were; & am not at all free from 
anxiety yet, altho’ you say not one word about yourself: 
but at least you are at home, unforced to travel if unfit 
for it, and with people about you to take turn & minister 
a little to you, tho’ never so kindly & dearly, I am sure, 
without offence to whomever it may concern. I will hope, 
dearest friend, that you are attending to yourself if only 
in order to be able to meet the next demands upon your- 
self. I am very glad that in some measure you have 
“got into the step” of your circle of friends; hencefor- 
ward their motions will coincide with yours. You must 
never leave me uninformed as to how you are, what you 
do, nor will you, if I know your affectionate wish to 
give pleasure where you know that you can give great, 
the greatest pleasure. JI will not however try to write 
about myself: you know how I could talk, but there 
seems a cold wind to blow, & all my soul shuts up when 
the business is to write. I am better of course than just 
when we arrived in Paris, or than when we left. I go 
round in the same order of ideas, & arrive always at the 
same conclusion, but I don’t feel the miserable contrast 
between then & now, as when first coming on the old 
Paris nights, peculiarities, nothings that only grew to be 
somethings from their first association. ‘This is the best 
place I could have gone to, wilder than I could have 
thought possible: the weather is beautiful: I tire myself 
thoroughly in the day & go to bed & sleep, thank God. 
I don’t think we shall stay so long as was predetermined: 
already the mornings & evenings are fresh not to say 
chilly, tho’ the sun is sufficiently powerful in the middle 
of the day: the solitude of the bays, any one of many, the 
sands & the rocky islets & the quiet pastoral character of 
the inland with its few inhabitants, are very grateful. 
Pen is as well as he can well be, he bathes daily, swims 
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indeed, with a master, rides, sketches & otherwise amuses 
himself: I must let this month go to idleness & the get- 
ting in a stock of health. He will work all the better 
for it eventually, I hope. My plans you know: I have 
written to Forster, Procter & others, for help & advise 
about all the points we discussed, the apartment, the 
tutor & room. I shall be in London by October I dare 
say for I am feverish to begin in earnest. My father is 
perfectly well, & my sister much better. 

Here is a letter for you which Lytton sent two or 
three days ago, in so enormous a form that I ventured, 
you'll forgive me, to take it out of the huge envelope 
which I could hardly have sent. In the letter to myself, 
he told me the utterly amazing result of his visit to 
Camaldoli: I am in a strait, however, for he added that 
he made the communication “in confidence,” so, till you 
inform me whether he has also taken you into his confi- 
dence, my mouth is necessarily sealed, thouch, after all, 
he must have told you something: I wish I could make 
the shortest work of it by sending his note, written with 
such feelings of inexpressible horror & disgust that he 
feels powerless to give me any detailed account of the 
circumstances which have caused them, yet he does give 
some, and those simply, as I say, amazing. Tell me if 
he has told you. I had a note from Cottrell the other 
day with deep regret that you should be unwell, & affec- 
tionate wishes for your recovery from his wife: and 
one from Made. Peruzzi to the same effect, adding 
that she now blamed herself for wishing (selfishly) that 
England might be disagreeable to you. I also had a note 
from Made. Matteaiu about a project on foot of writing 
a letter to the “Times” & getting English names as an 
“appoggio” to the Santa Croix scheme. I answered im- 
mediately that such a project was wholly repugnant to 
my feelings, that the only value of the testimonial would 
be in its essential Italian character, & that if the Italians 
needed to be dunned by the English into remembering 
their friends the remembrance would not be worth much. 
It is not the question, what the English or Americans 
think about it, they have their own distinct organs of 
conveying kind feelings, & have not been slow to make 
use of them, but what the Italians may please to do in 


TO ISA BLAGDEN 


their peculiar way: I quite understand the general ignor- 
ance about a foreign writer, but some few are not ignor- 
ant, and these, & a few more they may be able to enlighten 
ought to do the rest by themselves. God bless you, my 
dearest friend: say the kind things I really feel for Miss 
Brice, Miss Cobbe & all friends. All here send their 
true love and mine is with you & not to be sent. 
Ever yours, 


R. BRrownine. 


Chez M. Chauvin, 
St. Enogat, prés Dinard, 
Ile et Vilaine, France. 
Aug, 3i." 61: 
My Dearest Isa, 

I am indeed happy to get the letter from you I have 
this moment read! In all you say, dear, and in some 
respects, undue as your goodness is, I believe in it abso- 
lutely. And for me, it is just as true that no human 
being can give me one hand, with the feeling on my part 
that the other holds that of my own Ba, as you can & do. 
I was about to write to you, fancying it long since I 
had heard. Here is a letter from Cottrell that arrived 
with yours. Lytton has written two other letters from 
Vienna. I answered the first of these, but he really wrote 
them in a breath. As you are to know what he told me, 
and prefer (wisely) waiting for more explicit details, I 
shall simply hand you his account when you arrive. 
Briefly he & Capt. W. & the V. Lady reached Camaldoli, 
they had three bottles of champagne & one of brandy, for 
fear of accidents, they treated the Prior & another monk 
who consumed the whole, without help from the travellers, 
got outrageously drunk, and while our friend helped to 
carry one holy man to his cell,—there was a R, just in 
time B, horror,—promise afterwards of three years ot 
the Sagro Gyemo &c. &c. I don’t know why it should 
not be true: he says they took the Lady for a Catholic & 
counted on her acquiescence rather than produce scandal ; 
she is ill from the shock &c. &c. Remember, this was 
told in “confidence,” & I think had better remain so. 
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I have made up my mind about him, & shall always feel 
kindly to a kind heart, spite of many errors. 
I wish I had seen Kate Field, dear, good girl! All 
happiness go with her! I see no newspapers here except 
a weekly thing that my father receives, which may come 
tomorrow: I know therefore, nothing of the defeat, the 
new one. It is strange & disgraceful I fear. But the 
North will be forced to ground its action on a broader 
basis, & abolish slavery. ‘‘Peace” now would indeed be 
contemptible, nor can I believe in it. 

I shall try & be here in October: Forster wrote (press- 
ingly indeed) to get me to go to him from the 17th. 
Sept. till the 30th: that I could not do, being engaged to 
Miss Barrett, but I promised to try & be in England by 
the last week in the month: so, it appears, I should just 
miss you, & that I am most unwilling to do: I will do 
my best to see you, dearest Isa. I hope you will see 
Arabel B: yet do not know: she may not be in town, 
but I know what a delight it must give her to talk with 
you. You have her address, ““Miss Moulton Barrett, 7, 
Delamere Terrace, Harrow Road.’ She was, I believe, 
intending to go to the sea for a week or two. My sister 
desires her grateful love & wishes with all her heart you 
were about to stay in Paris for the winter. I am better 
in many respects: I should not count it “better” to be 
with one regret the less, nor shall I ever be. Pen is won- 
derfully well & strong. I walk for three, four hours 
together, and try to ‘‘walk it’? out of my head. All love 
from all to you. God bless you, my dearest friend. 

R. BROWNING. 

I have taken a liberty, & take C’s letter out of the 
envelope, otherwise | cannot include it in mine. Forgive 
me, if I do wrong! 


Chez M. Chauvin, 
St. Enogat, pres Dinard. 
Ile et Vilaine. 
Sept. 9. 61. 
My Dearest Isa, 
Again your handwriting makes me happier than most 
things can: you will never let me be long without it, will 
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you? And write just so, just as you used always. Do i 
you think J used not to enjoy those letters, quite as much 
as she did? And now the past & present & future, pleas- ; 
ure & pain & pleasure, for the last taste of all, are Wl 
mixed up like ingredients of a drink. The little scraps *) 
are all interesting in themselves, and, again, dear in the 
old manner of presentment. In short, keep just as you 
are, do just as you used; for that includes all you have 
done since for me, and the one recollection with the other, 
I repeat, makes me as happy as it is likely anything will a 
( now. The only fault in your letter is that it tells me "i 
nothing directly of your health. I am glad you think 
twice before committing yourself to a residence in Clifton; 
your friend there can only wish your good, and what good iff 
goes with broken health—which your own reason & reso- 
lution might have remedied? So consider: why should 
Italy be barred to you? It should be open to me, I know, 
if the least duty to go there presented itself: even if my 
own health imperatively required my return I would go, 
knowing that I ought: you probably ought. ‘The life 
there & ways are become yours. For me, I should lose 
something by every inch that you were removed from me; 
you know that. But if you were up at Clifton & suffer- 
ing beside, I should be practically as far off as if you 
were at Florence, and sad enough. You will consider 
it. If London would do, would let us be near each other! 
But how can that be! My own plans get a little maturer, 
all in the directions you know, so 1 won’t talk about 
them. Peni is doing satisfactorily in many important 
respects. His stay here shows me many things about 
him which I am glad to discover. He has a great power 
of suiting himself to circumstances. 'We have been here 
a month almost, during which time he has never had a f 
single companion (boy companion) only Sarianna & my 
father: yet he never was so happy & so cheerful. He 
amuses himself with my father, whose kindness & sim- 
plicity make him a wonderful child’s friend certainly: 
they sketch together, go home & paint &c. and Pen’s 
loud merry laugh is never out of my ears. He requires 
not even supervision, now in the business of the toilette ; 
is regular, orderly & reliable. He bathes every day, today 
will be the twenty-fifth time, with a good swimming 
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master, and really swims very well: he is delighted with 
it, stays in a long twenty minutes or half hour, then rides 
for two hours: I walk myself to death by his side, there 
not being a single horse to be hired here or in the neigh- 
bourhood. We are out by the sea, wholly alone, all the 
afternoon nearly, & the result is, Pen is red & stronger 
& in perfect health apparently. We do no lessons. I 
have thought it best to take a fresh start when we get to 
London, that will be, at latest, by the beginning of 
October. The weather here is still warm & favorable, 
tho’ the autumnal signs are beginning to be clear: Mil- 
sand, however, wrote from Paris, two days ago that the 
heat was still oppressive there (he had just returned from 
the coast, also) & urging on us not to leave the place 
vet. I fear I must give up the hope of seeing Forster, 
who was anxious that I should go to him & stay from the 
r7th. till the end of the month, when he takes his wife 
away for a holiday: perhaps he may begin it the sooner, 
as he now knows that I cannot possibly accept his kind- 
ress, being bound to Arabel. He & others are looking 
out for an apartment for me: I shall bear your recom- 
mendations in mind, be sure: and so, enough of me & 
mine. Your letter came with a huge one from Lytton, 
full of excellent sense & good advice about public schools 
&c. not a word concerning his adventure, except that at 
the end of the three sheets he adds on a separate scrap 
that, having left my questions unanswered & said nearly 
nothing of what he had intended, he must soon write 
again. I feel just as you do about him. He tells a 
curious story about a huge serpent they have discovered, 
two hundred years old, in Ld. Bloomfield’s wine cellar 
calling him “Cadmus, without a Hermione.” I shall 
save the letters to show you. I shall be anxious to hear 
what that article is about in McMillans, it is written by 
Ed. Dicey, who sends me his “Cavour” with a kind letter, 
telling me he wrote the article in consequence of hearing 
the “Imperialism” discussed “in a circle: tell me your 
impression as soon as you can. Now, Isa, believe me 
that your paper on Italian servants is capital—to me, full 
of interest, truth & cleverness. It is well written, too, in 
the main, with a mere sprinkle of carelessness here & 
there which a stroke of the pen would correct: the mis- 
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prints, all of which are not, even now, removed, are a 
shame. The omission of the word Roman makes the 
whole passage unintelligible. I shall think it a privilege to 
be allowed to look over your dear shoulder in these 
matters. I am sure that it only rests with yourself to 
write perfectly. Yes, I have seen the substance of the 
pamphlet with such joy & such regret! Four months 
ago—what an unmixed joy! I see only a poor weekly 
paper, the “Athenaeum” also, but with irregularity: I 
hardly know anything about what is going on. I thought 
you, with that letter from “Cottrell” which I sent you, 
would have told me something about Mrs. Jarves. I 
have heard from Landor & Wilson, all is going on well 
enough, only he is teasing to have the house altered, 
windows made, the terrace extended to the garden, rather 
inconsistently with his expressed conviction of not out- 
living another year. ‘Sarianna” whom you are adjured 
to call so, sends her best love to you and only wishes you 
could settle in Paris. I will leave off here having to 
enclose a letter strangely delayed. The post is little 
reliable here. My father sends his best regards, Pen 
his dear love & kisses, and I bid God bless you from my 
heart. 
Ever your affectionate 
R. BROWNING. 


I had a touching letter from poor Jessie W. who is at 
Milan. 

Made. M. wrote to say she entirely approved of my 
repugnance to the project, but as the Ed: of the Times 
had written himself about it, she thought it best to give 
me the option. Prof. M. is at Florence by this time & 
will do everything in his power. Please give me Bur- 
ridge’s Paris address, in case of my leaving before you 
arrive. Mr. Bracken’s generosity & liberality do not 
surprise me at all, it is admirable in him all the same. 


St. Enogat, prés Dinard. 
Sept. 17. 61. 
Dearest Isa, 
I received several days ago the McMillan you were so 
good as to send: I had written a long letter to you shortly 
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before & fancied an answer might follow (not that such 
haste was necessary, but that I love to hear from you) 
& as nothing comes yet, I will write a word to prevent 
your addressing me any longer at this place: we leave it, 
I hope, next Saturday, to arrive in Paris on Monday the 
2and. There (at 151, R. de Grenelle, Fg. St. Gu.) I 
shall be reached for a day or two longer, and then, about 
the middle of the week, I go to England. The weather 
here broke up suddenly. I should find a stay in Paris 
as difficult as before, or more so, then Forster, who has 
been causing inquiries to be made about lodgings &c. & 
whose urgent invitation to go to him I was forced to 
refuse, writes from York that he shall be obliged to leave 
London again about the beginning of October, & has so 
pressing a wish to talk over matters with me, that I 
can hardly deny him without giving pain,—against this 
& other reasons for going, however, opposes itself the 
fear that I may lose you by so doing. Shall 1? Could 
you not anticipate your journey by a few days? And 
yet, do understand, I only mean, could you do this with 
no cost of inconvenience to yourself? For I take for 
granted that you will return to London: or, shall you be 
there to see me when I arrive, as well as when you return? 
I might plague you again on the journey, also, by the 
poney which I must transport: there will be no taking 
him by special trains, you know, and the getting him in 
& out of his box just prevents my being the least use to 
anybody I accompany. I am kept till the last before he 
can be got at, & reach Hotels an hour after my party. 
Write to me, dearest friend, & tell me what your move- 
ments are likely to be, let me expect such a letter by 
Monday or Tuesday in Paris, and now, thank you again 
& again for the “Mag”: the quiet, temperate article may 
do good, & I was much gratified by it. I have no news: 
one letter from Cottrell (still with nothing about Mrs. 
Jarves) saying that at Sept 6th. the heat was unabated: 
he had gone to Viareggio on the ist. Wife & children 
well. + 

I am writing alone in the house: Pen has bathed & 
ridden daily, he swims quite well for so little a fellow, 
and seems perfectly healthy & strong. I seem hardly to 
remember the velvet tunic & short trousers, the curls & 
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hat & feather of three months ago. Three months! I 
am in perfect health, too & my father & sister have also 
got great good out of the sea & air. I am very anxious 
to begin with Pen who continues to please me, you will 
like to know: I have more hopes than ever that he will 
take to what is good in English life. 

Landor wrote (did I tell you?) very kindly & ration- 
ally, but an accompanying letter from Made. Romegnold 
informs me he wants to knock open a window here, 
extend the terrace there, and give occupation enough. I 
enclose a note from Mrs. Crawford. Goodbye & God 
bless you, dearest friend. No one is at home to add their 
love to that of your affectionate 


R. B. 
Burridge’s address please! 
I find myself obliged to take Mrs. C’s letter out of its / 
huge “enveloppe” if it is to enter one of mine. 
Bl 


1, Chichester Road, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. 
Thursday, Feb. 6, ’62. 
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Dearest Isa, 

Have you fancied me remiss or unkind in delaying my 
answer so long? I have the usual excuses to make & 
one beside, that I fancied I could not fail to hear from 
you again with the information from Florence of which 
I am in such urgent need, but who will ever help me 
with zeal & promptitude like yours? I have been forced 
to send in the last proofs & with them, dedication if there 
was to be one: as I cannot repair an omission so easily 
as remove a mistake I have given the grateful word or 
two I feel relieved by giving, if the inscription be as 
Villeri reports, but I should much like to ascertain the 
fact, and should there be after all any: new instance of 
blundering or slip between cup & lip, I can take it out. 
The book itself will not be published for a month. You 
shall have the earliest copy I get. 

How much I miss you every day when I go on my 
dreary walk as Mr. Gillespie makes his appearance you 
can hardly guess. I used to think that the Edgeware 
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Road would at least lead me to you at the last. I do 
trust you will return to us. I called on the kind Mac- 
kays two days ago: he made me mount up to see what 
he said might be your “perch” if you would put up with 
it, & you easily might. I shall certainly be at liberty 
then to see you & go about with you more, for I go, as 
you know, at the end of next fortnight, to Paris & return 
in March. The days lengthen (what wonderfully mild 
days!) and my time increases. I am going to make some 
alteration in my dining room that will give a little time 
in the working-part of the day, J shall go out now, in 
earnest, & not in promise. I received advice yesterday 
that I have been elected a member of the “Athenaeum” 
& go to be introduced there today: I called on friends 
yesterday, saw Mrs. Sartoris at last, very dear & affec- 
tionate. I shall go on & take everybody in turn, attain- 
ing a quiet conscience at last! 

Pen is quite well, goes on very satisfactorily in all 
respects: he is playing (very well) while I write this, 
not to the improvement of my style, combined as his own 
noise is with my own particular biliousness. Miss Smith 
very kindly is giving him some supplementary lessons, to 
make up for those lost in the sick month: I value her 


out affectation, I forget for a moment, & won’t hunt 
for in my weary head, but I will: give her exact address, 
please, 13, Lodwick Terrace? 

I send you all the papers since your departure up to 
that which arrived last night. ‘The news from Italy & 
Paris about Italy is excellent. Oh, what a joy might 
have been! 

If you hear anything—I was unnecessarily going to 
tell you that whatever interests you will most of all 
interest me, you know that. Tell me, besides Florence 
news, anything you hear about Annette. I have not 
yet written to Lytton,—will certainly do so! 

Goodbye, my best, dearest friend. I am ever yours 
& you will ever be what you were & are to me. God 
bless you. 

Yours affectionately, 


RosertT BRownino. 
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Now write, tell me anything you fancy I can do, try 
me with it, & only have to forgive me if I fail! “Peni’s 
kindest love,” he bids me send. 


Dearest Isa, 
I was sallying out with my proof in one hand, & your 
papers in the other, meaning to call on you after going 
. to the Post: I was not in time after all my pains, for 
: this & find now I am not to see you, for two days more! 
My own disappointment is nothing, if you are not seri- 
ously unwell; you must either spare yourself or those y 
horrible pains in the side will punish you, (& me, for 
| nothing!) I called yesterday, & missed you: all the 
afternoon I was out, doing some important business, 
very satisfactorily. In the evening I had just one minute 
for you, at seven, but saw no light, & conjectured you 
were away. With respect to your enclosure, here it is, 
& whether it, with its companion remains here or there, 
six weeks or six years longer, you know, dearest friend, 
is absolutely the same to me: I do think you will remem- 
ber this, however, should there be the least occasion,— 
and it is only on this account that I don’t send back 
what you direct to me. What are such things between 
us! I have not seen what you allude to—so eaten up 
to the bone am I with occupation just now: I will see 
presently. 
I wanted to say how delighted Miss Barrett was with 
Miss Smith’s method & procedure. She meant to go 
& try to get you to take tea with her today. 
Ever yours affectionately 
R. BROWNING. 


1, Chichester Road, 
Upper ‘Westbourne Terrace, 
Sat.+Febsa1s.) 62. 
Dearest IsA, 
I was happy to have your letter: as I said, whatever 
could be done you would do; others, kind too, don’t bear 
in mind, or, from whatever reason, forget the main 
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question. If “Laura Javio of Turin” is really the name 
of the “Mother & Poetess,” my information is insufficient 
on that head. About the other, judge how urgent I am 
for some piece of authentic news. \When the printing is 
done, the dedication prefixed, and all that delays further 
proceedings is the uncertainty whether that ‘“‘decreto” of 
which you were assured has been intended to be carried 
into effect: it might of course be begun & completed in 
a day. What shall I do if the municipality never remem- 
bers anything of the kind? On the other hand, it would 
be a real relief & delight to me to say just a word of 
thanks, on the only occasion in my power. Two days ago, 
on getting your letter, finding even good Trollope fail 
us in the matter, I wrote a few lines to Villeri himself 
(care of Mignaty) asking him from whom the account 
came, to corroborate it, & I am sure he will. I did not 
like sending to Pisa on the chance of finding him, so 
directed to his friend. But, here is what I suppose to 
be Grisonowsky’s letter, arrived last night: I send it 
in earnest desire to know whether it contains what I 
want, & I know you will lose no time in satisfying me. 
I enclose Trollope’s note, as you may want it. Miss C’s 
piece of print will be kept till you come. I can’t under- 
stand people paying off the “Amphitryon” & “charming 
wife” in that manner: it seems more American than 
America itself! Certainly we are all ungrateful enough 
to Villa Bricchieri, we who have had so many breakfasts 
& teaparties there, with charms & Amphitryons to boot & 
have never mentioned it in a prompt review of ‘Agnes 
Tremorne”! (Observe, that I have read with great 
pleasure the beginning of your new novel & think it will 
greatly extend your reputation) While I write, my heart 
is sore for a great calamity just befallen poor Rossetti, 
which I only heard of last night: his wife, who had been, 
as an invalid, in the habit of taking laudanum, swal- 
lowed an over-dose, was found by the poor fellow on 
his return from the working-men’s class in the evening 
under the effects of it. Help was called in, the stomach 
pump used, but she died in the night, about a week ago: 
& there has hardly been a day when I have not thought 
‘if I can, tomorrow, I will go & see him, & thank him 
for his book, & return his sister’s poems.’ Poor, dear 
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fellow! Another melancholy thing, Mrs. Twistleton, 
young, so pretty, so full of sympathy, so good to me, has 
one of those horrbile internal complaints, just such a case 
as Henrietta’s, I fear: her husband’s haggard look, and 
suffering ways are hard to bear, so was seeing her, as 
I was allowed to do three days ago. From Rome, Cart- . are 
wright informs me of the grave illness of Lady William 
Russell: indeed, considering her age & the nature of her 
malady, a desperate case. So one lives, and so would not 
I live, if this life were all, no, indeed! 
Dearest, I send you another parcel of papers: I go to 
Paris, if nothing prevents, next Saty. for a week. CGood- 
> bye & God bless you. Pen is quite well, drawing over 
the way, or he would send his love with mine. 
Affectionately yours ever, 
R. BROWNING. 
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1, Chichester Road, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, 
Friday. March 7. 

My Dearest Isa, 

Your note this morning gives me a pain to think it is 
not, as it ought to have been, an answer to the proper 
letter of mine. I always meant to write immediately on 
arriving: I had no time to say more than a word, at 
least and yesterday, on trying to manage writing while 
Pen was at his music upon two yards off, was forced to 
give it up. Briefly of myself, we had a very prosperous 
visit as I did, saw & said all I wanted, & was able to go 
back with the assurance that the break in our business 
here was well paid for: I went no where, but for a call 
or two, spent the time with Milsand & my own people, 
and returned on Monday, as appointed. J considered 
carefully whether I could go to Broadstairs; but we got 
up in the dark on Monday, left Boulogne at 2 arrived in 
the bitter cold at Folkestone two hours after, to recruit 
a little in the hour & a quarter, after which by express 
train, no encumbrance of luggage, & a fast car, we got 
home by nine o’clock. I should have been forced to stay 
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all night at Stone House had I gone on from Folkestone, 
and that might not have been in your power to allow, 
big as your dear heart is. Well, at Paris I called twice 
on Mrs. Bracken, & she spent Saturday Eg. with us, 
Willy & Miss Smith accompanying her. Willy had a 
bad cold, was confined to the house, but Pen dined there 
once. Pen is almost if not quite as tall as Willy, their 
shoes made decision in the matter difficult what with 
short & long heels & soles, but the difference is wholly 
in Willie’s neck & head, which are long, his shoulders & 
Pens are of a height: you may remember there was a 
great difference three years ago. He is a sweet clever 
boy, draws very nicely, looks much like Annette, and 
seems pale & delicate. Mrs. B. & my sister were surprised 
at Annette’s not calling, she said they might depend on 
her giving the photographs in person, but Mrs. B. added 
(what quite explained the course she took) that she 
passed her day at London in bed: Mrs. B. added, she 
seemed inclined to stay a long time where she is. Here 
let me say that I recd. yesterday a letter from my sister 
in which she bids me tell you that she ‘wrote to Fanny 
H. by the same post, with your message, F. being about 
to leave Dresden & she will write to you as soon as she 
gets the answer.” Among the letters I found here on 
returning, the first I opened was one from Villeri, quite 
satisfactory, explaining the cause of the delay, assuring me 
the tablet had been ordered, correcting the inscription he 
had. given you, and offering to take charge of the book 
with the dedication & present it properly: I am very 
grateful for his prompt kindness, without which I could 
not have ventured to take a decisive step: the one thing 
I forgot to ask further was whether the inscription was 
by Tommaseo really; is your impression that I may be 
sure of that as of the rest? I shall risk mentioning his 
name, I think, (on the direct authority of Made. Mig- 
naty, you know, who could not be easily wrong about it). 
The publication of that book takes place on the 2oth. 
You will be here, & if you knew how it irked me all our 
journey thro’ to think that on returning I could not first 
of all run in for a minute to you, over the way! Dear 
Isa, wherever you are, is much that I rest on, in this 
world, holding as I do by only a few points now: I shall 
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feel sad indeed when you go farther off than Blackheath, 
but the end, if I am able to arrange it, of my life, will 
be spent in Italy, where you will be. 


I found, too, a long letter from Lytton, which you 
will see & be interested with, he sends i moi convenaroli 
to you & says he is astonished to find how much his 
father’s religious sentiments resemble mine, also speaks 
bitterly against the prevailing imitation of Tennyson. T 
have so much to tell you when we meet that it would be 
useless to begin now: one thing lest you should learn & 
wonder at it from the papers, I will mention. Last year, 
Leigh Hunt’s son wrote asking earnestly for any letters 
of his father I might have: I replied I had only one of 
any importance, which was locked up in Florence; if I 
could get that he was welcome to it. He wrote again 
thanking me. At Florence, I put the letter aside, & of 
late, supposing the book out or done with, thought no 
more of the matter. But here is the book out at last, 
with a speech in the preface about his being unable under 
well-known circumstances to trouble me even by a ques- 
tion, which induces him to print, not what his father wrote 
to me, but, a letter of mine & hers to his father, full of 
intimate talk about our child’s illness, and other things 
which give me real pain to read, the whole improved by 
such a series of blunders in the copying my letter (being 
unused to my handwriting, I suppose, that the result is 
unintelligible beyond even my unintelligibility. (He con- 
fesses it probably needs correction! Think of doing this 
without one word of enquiry as to whether I would allow 
such a liberty, which means, taking care not to receive 
the inevitable refusal. Once I should have been angry 
enough, now, I seem hardly to care after the first feeling 
of disgust and annoyance. It is as if some clownish 
person had thrown open the door of a bathing machine 
in which I was undressing, the whole company on the 
beach stare & probably laugh & a very young lady would 
be mortified enough, but I shall not break my heart, 
depend on it. 'What clownishness however! 

I promised Miss Smith to tell you, from her, how 
grieved she has been to hear that you have been unwell 
from Mrs. Mackay. Yet, if you were as unwell as she 
fancied, would you write to me, about return &c. without 
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a a word of it? I can only entreat you to take care of 
yourself: & do, dearest Isa, have medical advice if it 
should be requisite! Miss Smith is quite well: we begin 
a fresh term of drawing lessons, three a week at her 
own house, tomorrow: I am quite satisfied that her 
instruction is all that one could desire & Pen is come 
back more interested in it than ever: the drawing I took | 


for my Father was really good & met with the applause 
you may expect. (Won’t you come & spend a whole 
‘1 Sunday with me, dearest Isa, as soon as you arrive? I 
will talk my fill with you,—arrangements, & Pen’s im- 
provement I ought to add, allow me to give more time 
to myself than when you were here & I lost so much I 
regret now, but also regretted then, you know. Goodbye 
i: & God bless you, my own friend. Pen is riding, but I 
may safely give his best love. 
Ever yours affectionately 
R. B. 


I send all papers, why not? the rest when you come. 


1, Chichester Road, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. 


March 25. ’62. 
Dearest Isa, 


I sent you the Book. I don’t give it away as one of 
my books, I really can’t, only give a few to friends. 

Remember that I confided that offer in all confidence 
to you, just to amuse you. I never thought for a moment 
of accepting it, but thought it due to the kindness of the 
thing to bid them write to me, explicitly in all points, 
upon the subject, apprising them that I had no sort of 
liking for any such business, also, because of the friends 
who would blame the blindfold refusal of “lots of 
money,” as you say; but I have no want of that sort, and - 
you may consider I have as good as absolutely refused; 
only, it must not be known (to their disadvantage) that 
such an office goes a-begging, so mind! 

Villari wrote again a letter I got yesterday to tell me 
that the municipality had “yesterday” or better quote the 
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dear Tuscan words “é stato radunato il consiglio munici- 
pale, per decidere sulla deliberazione presa dal Magistrato 
dello stesso municipio: ieri la proferta fu approvata coll’ 
unanimita dei suffragj. La escrizione é gia scolpita sul 
marmo; non resta ora che metterla sulla Casa Guidi, che 
per tutte noi é divenuta storica.” I thank him & them 
from my heart. 4 
I send a bundle of papers, all since the last you had. | 
Did I not tell you I began by asking Miss Smith for 
your address? It was she who directed me to write as 7 
I did to Stone House—all’s right and never mind. I shall 
go and see you whenever I can. How long do you stay? 
Tell me exactly. I want to bring you letters that may 
amuse you. 
T. Trollope comes in May and stays for a month. 
I heard from Kirkup last night: Landor is well, no 
other news. Kind regards to Mr. and Mrs. Brice. 
Ever yours affy. 
R. BROWNING. 
Don’t fear, dearest Isa, I shall never become a “mono- 
maniac” about Pen’s education. I made an effort because 
; it was wanted, & it is already so successful as to admit of 
( my going out every evening, with time enough at other 
. parts of the day. Had I done less he would have gained 
less. I shall always have plenty of anxiety, but none 
unduly, I think, nor do I ever put my hand to the machine 
a minute after it is really working by itself, and when 
more of my time is my own I shall have plenty to do with 
it as of old, and last of all will come the pythons incu- 
bating their addled eggs in Italy, eh? 


“ es re = en 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road, 
July 19. ’62. 
Dearest Isa, 

You would not bid me “write puncutally on the proper 
day” if you knew how great a comfort has been the 
reliance on hearing from you, all this while: I really 
counted the weeks & days: if ever you have any especial 
movement to say a word to me over the distance, you 
ought to do it, because this arrangement only means that 
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at the worst I shall certainly have news of you at such 

periods: for instance, J must give you the address in 

France, when I know it. I hope to get there early in 

August not to escape the heat, however, but for quiet & 
change of scene. I shall stay two months & then return 
for another campaign, improving by the experience of 
the present, which, on the whole, has been satisfactory. 
; Pen’s habits, application & self-reliance are all better than 
r at the beginning: his health & growth are beyond what 
. I could have hoped. Every morning he rows for an hour 
on the canal, a singular advantage in London. In other 
respects I like him better & better, there is no humbug 
of any sort about him,—plain truth-telling, high spirit 
[= and absence of demonstrativeness which, on many accounts 
I look more favorably on than once would have been the 

case: well, as he is, he is very dear & makes my life valu- 

able. Do you know, that little red-haired Tuscan boy, 

Alessandro, who used to be so particular a friend of his, 

came to London on a visit to his grandmother: I made 

him come here as often as he could, & Pen & he used 

to chatter away in the dear old language just as they 

did at Siena or Florence. Also old Alessandro, our first 

of all servants, turned up unexpectedly. Villeri came 

here to luncheon, to my great pleasure. He is now in 

the country somewhere. I saw Hatty last night, dined 

with her at Ly. Marian Alford’s & thought her much 

better in looks than some three weeks ago, when she 

arrived there, worn & not well, but you saw her in your 

transit thro’ London, she told me. I have never written 

to Lytton all this while, know it to be wrong & mean to 

make amends. Sir Edward has bought a beautiful estate 

at Totteridge, close to London for 28,000. I told you 

how sorry Forster was at missing you: his wife has been, 

& is, seriously ill, her recovery may be expected but will 

take a weary time. Mrs. Story desired me (two days 

ago) to repeat the great wish she had had to see you. 

I will send you the photograph (a pretty one) next time. 

Meanwhile, I return, as you desire, the likeness of your- 

self which pleases me least, the new one: I find the first 

much better & besides, have got used to it. There it is 

& will be, on the mantelpiece. My cases are come, that 

is, arrived at the docks, but here on the table is a note 
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come too, saying that they are of such “an immense size” 7 
as to stagger the consignee & he writes for instructions as ile 
to how he is to proceed! They must be introduceable in a7 
detail, I should think. I hear nothing of the Cottrells, mt 
should much like to see them before I go. Did you see 

a foolish but characteristic letter “by Landor” in the ry 
“Times” about a journey to Rome, cheating there, & q 
return thence. I wrote in trepidation to Florence for 
news & found the thing was a hoax, L. having never left 
the place. Hatty told me she was going to Miss Cobbes 
in about a fortnight. I saw F. Haworth only once, she 
was in a stress of engagements & our opportunities for 
meeting did not coincide: I have not met Miss Cushman 
yet, which I regret, but it is no fault of mine. Gibson 
I saw at the Club yesterday. Mrs. Mackenzie called on 
me the day before she left town, Annette having left 
| already, she said, or implied, I don’t know which. Mrs. 
M. seemed very well, to all appearance, said she should 
return to Rome, but, probably, without Annette. One 
of your Miss Elliotts (I forget her name) is going to 
marry Blackett, Made. Du Quaire’s brother: & Fuller, 
whom I every now & then meet, is going to try the real 
thing: don’t you remember all the exceptional reasons for 
regarding the particular tie as something eminently re- 
spectable &c. &c: a year, & its gone & over. You once 
told me about a beautiful Miss Sneyd, now Mrs. Petre. 
Temietae se sat opposite her at dinner & saw a 
great deal of her neck & shoulders, very fine & the hair 
finer, but ill bred & silly, & without expression. I saw 
Brini’s child, the boy, very pretty. I hear, with true 
sorrow, that poor Mrs. Trollope is extremely ill at Flor- 
ence, causing the greatest disquietude to I. A: he wrote 
to that effect, indeed, more decisively to Chapman, having 
left London abruptly on the intelligence of her illness: 
but you probably know more about it than I: I have 
never been able to see Anthony T. (I called ineffectu- 
ally on the Mackays two days ago) nor indeed, a dozen, 
or more, people whom I greatly want to see, but I am 
overcome by the calls on my time. To be sure, as I stay 
here, I keep consoling & excusing myself by saying “there 


*Name cut out of the letter. 
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will be time,’ but who knows? For that day whereon 
nothing could have induced me to leave the house, I 
received eight invitations! But you thought of me, I know. 
All this tittle tattle is intended to resemble what will be 
lost to us for many a year, the old chats and gossips: I 
can never, shall never try to go an inch below the sur- 
face, but what need is there of that with you? Dearest 
friend, no one has ever been to me all you have been. 
I shall find no new friends even of a lower grade nor 
do I want them, kind acquaintances I continue to make 
every day: you are my nearly one, certainly best, woman 
friend. God bless you, we will be “snakes” together yet 
if He pleases. Tell me about yourself, your health. I 
will send the French address to Stone. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road, 
Aug. 1. °°62. 
Dearest Isa, 

I go tomorrow to Paris & thence to whatever place my 
sister & father may decide upon. My address will be 
always 151, Rue de Grenelle, Faubourg St. Germain. 
Keep it correctly in your mind, as the loss of one of 
your letters would grieve me indeed. I only write to 
say this, being steeped in the memories of all travelling 
days and moreover of this day last year. 

Poor Cottrell wrote for your address, which I gave 
him: he came up to town to get a surgeon, who yesterday 
operated on his poor wife: he tells me so today, adding 
that she was insensible thro’ chloroform but is very ill 
today & he knows not what he is about. “You can feel 
for me” he says, & indeed I can. It is sad to go away & 
leave him so: I shall make him write to me, but you 
must tell me what you know. 

God bless you, dearest friend. Pen has long been in 
bed but is well: did I tell you I called on the Mackays 
& that he came, in his quiet kind way, a couple of days 
after? 

Ever yours affectionately 


RosBert Brown ine. 
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Next month’s letter to ae 
Chez M. La Raison, Bs 
Maire de St. Marie, Pornic, Wn ; 


. Loire Inférieure. i 
Aug. 18. 62. ; hs. 
Dearest Isa, a 
I begin my letter at once, fearing that the slowness of 
the post may cause you to miss it otherwise. This is a ar 
wild little place in Brittany something like that village ' 
where we stayed last year, close to the sea, a hamlet of ‘ 
a dozen houses, perfectly lonely, one may walk on the f 
edge of the low rocks by the sea for miles, or go into the 
country at the back. Pornic is full & gay enough at half 
an hour’s distance. Our house is the Mayor’s, large 
enough, clean & bare. I sit in my room all day, & walk 
of an evening. Pen & my sister bathe. My father (per- 
fectly well) walks & reads & draws. Mrs. J. Bracken 
& Willie arrived yesterday & will get settled somewhere, 
here or at Pornic, in the course of the day. The place 
is much to my mind; I have brought books & write: I 
wanted a change. 
I wish you all enjoyment in your villa, for me, I had 
rather you were there than as you lived in England, now 
at one & now at another place, always with some ob- 
stacle to my seeing you (what I call “seeing”) I could 
not even “fancy” you at places of which I know nothing: 
now, I shall very well see you in my mind’s eye. Is not 
Giglioni’s the villa where the Kinneys staid for some 
time, on the hill, near Gregory’s garden. Oh, those walls 
& the way back & the gate & the long street & the corner 
house bent sharp like a card. 
I will tell you, dearest friend, but it is a secret, please. 
I shall go to Florence whenever the erection takes place 
of the monument, of which the designs are nearly fin- 
ished. Leighton made them, carrying vut the idea I 
told you, I think, but there is much to be done in the 
details: he worked with the greatest zeal, dear fellow,— 
and I am in hopes that Cottrell will be able to take the 
main designs with him, so as to let the artist begin at 
once: the point we are anxious about is the substructure 
which must be very particularly attended to that the 
safety of the whole may be ensured, and I shall just go 
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to Florence while this is being done, for that & nothing 
else. I have not even mentioned it to Pen or my sister, 
but I must go, you under[stand]. If it can be next summer, 
well, if not, the next. I have told Cottrell & Leighton 
(who was earnest about his directions being attended to) 
but nobody else & I trust you, mind. I could not live at 
Florence, now or at any time, unless perhaps in old age: 
hut Italy—Rome or Naples, I will go to the moment 
I can, & when will that be? You must write me long 
detailed letters, you don’t now: remember I read your 
letters, twice, & then burn them: mine, I trust, earnestly 
conjure you will never show: but you will not. Now to 
something else: what is there to “enquire about” in this 
decision at Perigueux? I saw it in the French papers 
& talked it fully over with Milsand: it is precisely as I 
thought & told you. In France, there is a secular, and 
a religious marriage, the first, obligatory on everybody, 
the second, optional: any priest, as a person not already 
married, may be married by the first form, which takes 
no account whatever of religious disqualification: on the 
other hand, the R. C. Church only attributes efficacy to 
its own form, tho obliged (in France) to have the civil 
form superinforced also. Milsand said that the refusal 
to marry on the part of the Mayors in this case was a 
complete mistake, arising from a clause in the ‘‘Concor- 
dat” providing that the civil ceremony shall be refused 
to a priest on the religious consideration, which has noth- 
ing to do with it: so that the man is reinstalled in his 
rights to marry. But do you call this “secularization?” 
His own words are, in the report of the trial in a paper, 
that happens to be here are ‘““The Church might ignore 
the ceremony, or even excommunicate him for the act, 
but her censures would not invalidate the civil contract,” 
exactly! But what of a man, like your friend, who pro- 
fesses to defer to the church, fear excommunication, and 
abide by her censures? T'hat was the case I considered, 
and it was even said that “several Bishops had professed 
themselves willing to perform the ceremony,” which of 
course was a stupidity. ‘The only obstacle I ever saw to 
the man’s going to France & getting civilly married was 
in his unwillingness to lose character, prestige, & hopes 
of preferment: if he likes to lose them, he may, but as 
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for getting the consent of the church, remaining in it 
(as the church would consider “remaining’) and yet 
marrying, it is impossible, as he knows well enough. I 
knew a French priest who had married in this manner, 
& who became an Irvingite & Lady Elgin (an Irvingite ) 
told me she could hardly keep her servants from insulting 
him when he came there. I said to Milsand, “How 
should you judge such a man?” He answered, “I hate 
compulsory vows, but undoubtedly there must be a strong 
feeling against such a man.” ‘That is the reason why 
the mayors refuse to be accessory to so wicked a thing, 
whereupon the Tribunal says properly “the wickedness is 
nothing to the Law.” Have the goodness, dearest, not 
to quote me to anybody on this subject: it is a matter 
as clear as day and evident to the meanest understanding 
& certainly does not want such authority as mine, but I 
write at this length to you, because I really am surprised 
at your seeming to see some new light on the matter. 
Recollect that it is otherwise in Italy, because, in the 
Papal states, there is no civil form at all, and wherever 
there is such a form, as (I suppose, in Piedmont) the 
Church still has her veto: but in France, she can only 
“orin & bear it.” 

I have written again to Cottrell. I had a letter when 
in Paris telling me as much & no more than you tell me. 
I know nothing about the disorder that required the 
operation, a tumour, perhaps. I pity him & her with 
all my heart. If they stay so long in London I may not 
improbably see them: I shall be in England, I hope, by 
the 1st. October. The weather here is very pleasant, very 
cool, no sun: Pen finds the sea does him good—he grows 
much. Remember me kindly to Miss Smith who has been 
so attentive to him, & tell her that he draws a great deal, 
copies the church (very old & picturesque) an old tower 
close by, & will “do” the whole place bit by bit. 

And your next letter will be from Florence! Do be 
minute, tell me trifles, no trifles to me! See my letter, 
the little writing & the quantity of it! I heard from 
Wilson two days ago, she said the heat had been exces- 
sive & that Orestes (her eldest boy) who joined her 
(after calling on me) a few weeks ago, suffers much 
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from it. Mr. Landor was pretty quiet & well enough. 
I have not heard from Lytton this long while. I must 
write to him. You must know that one of your Miss 
Elliotts is going to marry the brother of Made. Du 
Quaire, it was old news a month ago in London. 

I was unfortunately unable to get your tale in Fraser 
(?) before I left: indeed, I never quitted a house so pre- 
cipitately, my engagements were continual to the last. I 
look forward to the quiet October & November in Lon- 
don: fortunately I have so many invitations to go into the 
country that I shall best extricate myself by pleading the 
impossibility of accepting one without offending another. 
I shall go nowhere. If I could, I would stay just as I 
am for many a day. I feel out of the very earth some- 
times, as I sit here, at the window, with the little church, 
a field, a few houses, and the sea; on a week day there is 
nobody in the village: plenty of hay-stacks, cows & fowls, 
—all our butter, eggs, milk are produced in the farm 
house. Such a soft sea & such a mournful wind! I 
wrote a poem yesterday of 120 lines & mean to keep 
writing, whether I like it or no. I hear Willy’s voice 
downstairs & suppose his mother may be with him, & 
will go & see whether they have found a house. They 
hope to get one close by us. Willie is a very nice boy, 
much grown, no longer taller than Pen however: he 
looks paler than will be the case after plenty of bathing 
& air: his gentle manners & intelligence make him a very 
desirable companion for Pen. 

Goodbye, dearest Isa. If I ever can do anything, 
remember me. I shall know that wherever you are, my 
dearest friend is: I forget nothing and all your goodness 
comes into my mind whenever my thoughts go back, as 
they will do, I think, even more & more now. ‘Tell all 
friends in Florence, the Trollopes, Mignatys, I remember 
them. Powers was in London but I could never learn 
where. My father & sister send their kind love to you, 
& Pen shall, when he returns. 


Ever yours affectionately 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


Recollect to see if my missing case is with your things 
please. 
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Ste. Marie, prés Pornic, 
Loire Inf: 
Sept. 19. 62. 
My pearest Isa, 

Here is your letter, to my great delight, & there you 
are, to be happy, I hope with all my heart. I could not 
open your letter for some minutes, took it upstairs & 
waited awhile before I made up my mind to read it. So 
all has gone well hitherto, journey & difficulties & the 
getting into a house, all over. You do not tell me which 
Villa yours is. I fail to recognize it by its name but 
fancy it to be the one where the Kinneys stayed for a 
time, at the top of the steeper ascent between that to 
Villa Bricchieri & the Columbaja. I have also a confused 
notion of a new entrance having been made on the side 
near the Hairdresser’s Villa, I forget even his name. 
Remember to set me right about this. With respect to 
Florence, I cannot tell how I feel about it, so do I change 
in my feelings in the course of a quarter of an hour 
sometimes: particular incidents in the Florence way of 
life recur as if I could not bear a repetition of them,—to 
find myself walking among the hills, or turnings by the 
villas, certain doorways, old walls, points of sight, on a 
solitary bright summer Sunday afternoon—there, I think 
that would fairly choke me at once: on the other hand, 
beginning from another point of association I have such 
yearnings to be there! Just now, at the approach of 
Autumn, I feel exactly like a swallow in a cage, as if I 
must go there, have no business anywhere else, with the 
year drawing in. How thankful I am that all these 
foolish fancies never displace for a moment the solid fact 
that I can’t go but have plain duty to do in London,—if 
there could be a doubt about that, I should drift about 
like a feather: at times (to give you a notion of what 
I might do if free to be foolish) I seem as if I should 
like, by a fascination, to try the worst at once, go straight 
to the old rooms at Casa Guidi, & there live & die! But 
I shake all this off & say to myself (sometimes aloud) 
“Don’t be afraid, my good fellow, you'll die too, all in 
good time:” so I go on. It is a great sustainment that 
I think I see clearly success in my management of Pen, 
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that he is doing well, on the whole, with me. The health 


& strength of him are extraordinary & indeed, perfect. 
Mrs. Bracken’s surprise at his growth, you may imagine. 
Three years ago Willie was nearly a head taller, now, Pen 
is exactly as tall, spite of Willy’s having continued prog- 
ress also, indeed Pen is taller legitimately, Willy’s head 
& neck being rather unduly slender perhaps. He swims 
daily, quite well, in the deep sea, with a baigneur swim- 
ming beside, for my assurance, so that he has gained a 
good thing. Willy bathes too, begins to swim a little, 
and looks infinitely better for his absence from Paris, 
his mother is delighted and says he never derived such 
immediate & evident benefit from any excursion. ‘The 
weather has been admirable, it is so fine today that one 
could not wish a change for the better, and I determine 
to stay a fortnight longer, till the end of the month, in 
order to use such advantages to the utmost. ‘The air, 
neighbourhood of the sea, extreme solitariness of the 
place, suit us all, Pen having Willy & my father to his 
heart’s content. At the end of Septr. we shall go to 
Paris, stay a few days, & return to London. You will 
find me there with your next, to 19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, and there I hope to be for 
many a month to come. Pen has never opened a book 
since we left, I don’t at all care. 

Now, dearest Isa, to the other matters. I hear with 
no surprise at all that the tablet has never been put up, 
though Villari wrote to me more than six months ago, 
that the Decreto had either passed or was to pass immedi- 
ately, and that, in the mean time, the tablet was actually 
in the course of being engraved. He will, I am sure, take 
some step in the matter, & you, at least, can understand 
how I feel about it. One cannot expect everybody to 
have your dear & great heart, but this might be done with- 
out an extraordinary effort, surely. One word to the Tor- 
rearsas will probably help us, and you are there, which is 
saying everything. 

I am very glad to hear of any symptom of amendment 
in health on the part of poor Mrs. Trollope—dbut/ Give 
my truest regards to Trollope: He and his brother were 
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most kind to me in London, and I seem to myself to 
have cut (as usual) an ungracious figure in not accept- 
ing their invitations, but my very head, heart & limbs 
were tired at that time. I will not lose A. Trollope’s 
company by any fault of my own for the future. How 
is Beatrice, grown & well? How is Trotman? who 
was ill. 

If you see Mrs. Baker, tell her that I was quite unable 
to call on her during the day or two she was at Bays- 
water, & that I am sorry for it. Another thing, she 
promised to lend me a MS. account of the trial of Count 
Francesco Guidi for the murder of his wife, which I 
am anxious to collate with my own collection of papers 
on the subject: she told me she had lent it to Trollope, 
along with other documents which she thought might 
interest him, and that he had found nothing in this 
subject to his purpose. Can you ask him if there was 
no mistake in her statement, if the account really related 
to my Count Francesco Guidi of Arezzo? Because, in 
that case, with her leave (which I shall beg your kind- 
ness to ask) I should greatly like to see it, would find 
some friend to bring me the papers and would return 
them safely and expeditiously. Say a word of kind re- 
membrance for me to Mrs. Crossman & Miss C. 

With respect to my box, the missing one, I never 
dreamed of asking you to take any trouble about it, 
dearest Isa: I will speak about it to Cottrell, who poor 
fellow, must have something else than my matters to 
think about or he would hardly have an idea it was left 
at Casa Guidi & therefore sold with the rest of the 
things; seems that it was packed up and sent off to 
Madlle. de Fanveau’s with the other boxes: it contained 
the glass that used to stand on the old bureau, in carved 
walnut wood, the glass from over the stove in the little 
dining-room, and the little inlaid table at which I used 
to write. Of course Ferdinando can know nothing about 
the box, it has either been lost in the way to Mlle de F's, 
or is there, or was lost in the way to Leghorn: Cottrell 
must ask the Packer, who best knows. I am glad to hear 
a good account of Wilson. I saw Oreste in London. 
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Did you not see Mr. Landor? He continues to do his 
utmost at teazing, sends me a picture to sell for him to 
“pay for his grave” &c. I had four letters from him last 
week! I write myself to Mr. Kirkup, you will see him, 
I suppose. Never forget me when you write to Kate 
Field & her mother. How are the Mignaty’s, the Kin- 
neys? I wish I knew something about Annunziata. 
Wilson always “looked down on her,” & will not be 
likely to have news of her. Do you know anything about 
Lytton? I believe I have seven letters of his unanswered, 
shame to say! But I will write in a day or two. Do you 
go on with the old people, the Breckers or Vieusseux? 
Who lives in Casa Guidi, I wonder. Remember, Isa, 
that I am in London, & that what I can do for you, in 
any way, I shall be happy to do. I believe I shall be at 
comparative leisure this winter: Pen can & will do more 
by himself. I like much what I observe in his moral 
character as it developes itself, he may be depended on, 
is very undemonstrative and very sensitive, has good sense 
& self command. You don’t know what a sad thing 
happened here three weeks ago. Made. La Raison, the 
wife of our landlord, with whom, indeed, we only had 
to do, caught cold, had an attack of pleurisy, kept her 
bed nine days, and died, in the room next to mine & 
Pen’s, leaving four little children beside the husband. 
The matter was most painful. Never was truer grief 
than that of the neighbours. Her sister came too. The 
husband did everything (& the doctor, I suspect, only too 
much) & so it ended. It was sad to see the children 
dragged upstairs to ‘“‘bid goodbye” for she was delirious 
& in pain. The body remained in the house the next 
night, & Mrs. Bracken, who wisely declared nothing 
would induce her to stay in the house with it, offered 
us all (kindly enough) such accommodation as she could 
give: you may suppose, we declined that, but I thought 
Pen’s nerves might be younger & told him how easy it 
would be for him to go away for a night, his room being 
only divided by a thin partition from the other: I said, 
when we were alone, “It would be better for you to 
avoid the thought.” He replied, “J go away? As if I 
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shall not be more comfortable knowing she is out of her 
pain tonight than I was last night when she was in such 
pain.” I told him he was quite right and that I felt f 
exactly so. 
So now, there will be another month to wait till I 
hear again from you: may you do well. God bless you, : 
dearest friend! As I told you, if the monument can be * a 
completed by next summer, I will go over & superintend ] 
i the erection, but I hardly think it possible: Leighton +h 
wrote to me yesterday that the designs were completed, 
it is my own idea carried out, and beautifully, I think. re 
I can’t talk about it, and have not mentioned the thing t 
to anybody (here), even Pen. NHatty however saw the 
design and approved it, as you will, I believe. “. 
Have I not written a long letter, for me, who hate 
the sight of a pen now, & see a pile of unanswered things 
on this very table. Do you tell me in turn, all about your- 
self. I shall be interested in the minutest thing you put 
) down. What sort of weather is it? You cannot but be 
better at your new Villa than in the large, solitary one, 
all the more if the congenial people under you once, 
would have been in the old place. ‘There I am again, 
going up the winding way to it, and seeing the herbs 
in red flower & the butterflies on the top of the wall 
under the olive trees. Once more, goodbye. Pen sends 
his best love to you, bade me give it this morning at 
breakfast. My father & sister are quite well, happy to 
hear of your safe arrival & return your kind regards. My 
father is quite well & my sister also. I bathe every day 
& like it increasingly, to my wonder. Mrs. Bracken 
told me to give her love when I next wrote to you. 
Ever yours most affectionately, dearest Isa, 


RoBerRT BRowNINc. 


What is your precise address? Villa Giglioni & what 
else? 


I don’t even run over this scribble, you must under- 
stand & forgive. 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road, 
Oct. 18.62; 


Dearest Isa, 
I shall not again tell you that your letter arrived & 

made me happy: understand without more telling, as I t 
think you do, that I look for it thro’ the long month as 7 
I never looked for anything else in the letter way: it is e 
a comfort I depend upon till the end, it & you, Isa! I 
stayed a week in Paris, then crossed over, finding all 
much as I left it & very black and blank: the weather 
which had been very fine till then, broke up next day. 
Oh, the light by which I try & write, this afternoon, 
with a memory of poor Casa Guidi, which I thought 
black! Arabel Barrett was & is still in the country & 
Pen felt lonely for a day or two: however things grow 
more propitious, there is much to make him comfortable, 
some better weather allowed him to row (his special 
passion) & other good things are in store. Last night, 
Hal Cottrell came, to our great delight, slept at night, 
- & has just gone away, (this moment) with his Father 
a (who came early & spent the morning) & his mother, 
who did not leave the carriage, the rain pelting: I was 
glad to see them: Hal is a sweet fellow, to my mind: 
Pen has outgrown him by half a head. She appeared 
better than I expected, but C. assures me that much is 
yet wrong with her, poor thing. He takes to you two 
photographs of Pen, very good, I think, and a little parcel 
of which this is the history: it is a book & testimonials 
which Annunziata gave me to keep for her once on a 
time: when I left Florence, it got packed up among my 
own things by mistake: I promised to send it, as it is 
valuable to her. If you have any opportunity of sending 
it to her, at the B. di Lucca, you will greatly oblige me. 
Thank you most truly for attending to my request so 
promptly, in the matter of the Account of the Murder 
&c. which I found on my return. Pray thank Mrs. 
Baker for her kindness, & say it will be particularly 
useful to me: it would be of little use to anybody without 
my documents, nor is it correct in several respects, but 
it contains a few notices of the execution &c. subsequent 
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to my account that I can turn to good: I am going to 
make a regular poem of it. I hope to print a new book 
of “Men & Women” (or under some such name) in 
April or May, & next year, this which shall be a strong 
thing, if I can manage it. Cottrell takes also with him 
the Drawings which I should like you to see: it is my idea 
(I think I told you about it) carried beautifully out, I 
think & I have not seen Romola, nor any illustrations to 
it, except the first number, thro’ the engraver’s fault. 
I will get and read the story, which I shall like, I am 
sure, yet Chapman told me, two days ago, that it was 
considered a complete failure in point of attractiveness. 
Who values that, I wonder unless those who make money 
by it! 

Dearest Isa, you know what I feel about that Tablet: 
I have two letters from Villeri, written perhaps two 
months ago, telling me in the most circumstantial matter 
that the Decreto was issued, and the Tablet sent to the 
stonecutters, and the inscription, what you have read, and 
the thing done: I am sure he at least believed so, it is 
not for me to ask the people concerned to remember my 
feelings, at hearing month after month, that nothing has 
been done, after all: Villeri will help, I know. It does 
not seem to me exactly the concern of the Metteacios 
who are of another country. I think a word from Villeri 
would advance the thing; it is all great pain to me. 

This is a discouraging business, the substitution of 
Drouin de 1 ’Huis for Thouvenel: I was the other night 
at Lady W. R’s who told me the talk of the town was a 
visit Panizzi had just paid to Biarritz, whence he had 
returned persuaded that L. Napoleon meant the very best 
for Italy and would do it the moment he could. It’s 
weary waiting however. 

Poor perverse Mr. Landor has sent me the big case of 
his picture, the “Sebastian del Piombo,” bless him! I 
shall be sure to offend him, whether I sell the picture for 
£5. or buy it in for £6. The “attention” of his sons 
would be praiseworthy were it in less evident connection 
with attempts to get money out of the Brothers: I have 
forwarded an application from Mr. L. & hear in reply 
that he twice spent the money himself, and only now, 
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when the burthen is clearly off his shoulders, begins to 
be alive to the interest of the “younger children.” So 
demeans himself in his sad old age one of the greatest 
geniuses England ever produced! I don’t think the end 
is near, or so very near, he can’t keep on so to the end! 

I wrote to Lytton as I told you I would, the return is 
a huge letter exceeding all its predecessors in warmth & 
overflowing! He desires to be lovingly remembered to 
you: has been studying, rather than writing, reading 
Greek books, & has had (of this I had heard before) quite 
a diplomatic success from his late little mission, receiving 
the thanks of the Government. He is coming to Eng- 
land, to make a long stay, and will be with Forster, who 
wants me to go & meet him on Christmas Day. Forster 
writes in good spirits, his wife, who you remember was 
in a very unsatisfactory state, is so much better that she 
can already walk four or five miles: they are at Bangor 
till mid-November. I shall not forget your message to 
Forster. 

Monday 20. No post yesterday, so I would not close 
this but have the feeling of writing one day later, & 
bringing the time till I hear again nearer by that much. 
I told Miss Smith of your love-sending, but she had just 
heard from yourself. Pen is drawing with her while I 
write, it did me good to see him run past the window 
this (fine) morning. I don’t think it my way to be over 
hopeful or anything but nervously apprehensive & sus- 
picious of what comes in the likeness of good & success 
to me now, but I do believe Pen is doing as well morally 
& intellectually as physically: he is slow in development, 
but sure, retains all he has learnt & digests it, as I am 
surprised to find: is undemonstrative but feels deeply, 
as I have had occasion to observe: I cannot know what 
will come of it, but I incline to hope nothing, till some- 
thing, that is, no clever precocious immaturity to be 
admired and then forgotten, which it unluckily never is, 
but binds its author to marry a crude wrong & untrue 
profession of faith which seriously hampers him after & 
long after. I shall be able to manage him easily, I be- 
lieve, and already have not half the difficulty that I had 
last year. I know you will be glad to hear this, for all 


our sakes, as for me, I see increasingly every day, that 
were he not here, I should be “no where:” life is, as you 
describe Mr. Landor’s dressing gown, “all the color 
washed out of it,” but, with the particular incentive I 
retain I hope to fight a good fight & finish my course. 
You suppose I was dull at Ste Marie. On the contrary 
I stayed a week longer than the allotted time, and could 
have done well there for ever: it was in my scheme to 
read, walk & do nothing but think there; here, my way is 
to do many other things, among others to go out a good 
deal just as now it suits me to stay at home, & I no more 
think of accepting an invitation (to the country) now 
than four months hence I shall of refusing one: I do it 
all with a purpose, & don’t care for one course more than 
another. My health is much improved I should tell you, 
for I was regularly ill when I left town. 

I am so glad I can be comfortable in your comfort, I 
fancy exactly how you feel, & see how you live: it is the 
Villa Geddes of old days. I find I well remember the 
fine view from the Kinney’s upper room, that looking 
down the steep hill, by the side of which runs the road 
you describe: that path was always my preferred walk, 
for its shortness (abruptness) and the fine old walk to 
your left (from the Villa) which is overgrown with weeds 
& wild flowers, violets & ground ivy: I remember, Oh 
me, to find myself there, some late sunshiny Sunday af- 
ternoon, with my face turned to Florence, ten minutes 
to the gate, ten minutes home! I think I should fairly 
end it all on the spot. If Cottrell is right in his calcula- 
tions I shall have to go there in the autumn: do you 
know it will be more to my present feeling to go to 
some crowded Hotel in the middle of the town? But 
I won’t think of it till the time comes. Well, Isa what 
do you forbode from the changes in Paris? The more I 
reflect, the more hopeful I grow, on account of the very 
circumstances that make the papers here overboil: I seem 
to have observed a wise principle in Louis Napoleon: 
wise in anyone who is strong enough to command his 
servants and get the precise work done which he needs: 
he entrusts it invariably to no man of opposite feeling if 
not principle, and thereby secures himself from the 
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danger of too much zeal, and by the procedures of the 
unwilling instrument, his manners, representations, & 
diplomacy in accordance with his personal predilections, 
breaks the blow and half conciliates the party that has 
to suffer from the naked measures themselves, which are 
of course quite enough to satisfy the other party which 
benefits by them: thus when he sent Benedetti to Turin, 
Lavelette to Rome, you had conservative measures, liberal 
Agents and mollifiers of the refusal to leave Rome: is it 
not conceivable that having to adopt liberal measures he 
employs those agents who will do what they are enjoined 
with all those sympathies & consideratenesses which en- 
sure the success of a difficult enterprise. In short, do 
just what they are told, forced to do, & not more: this 
would not be the course taken by a half-powerful govern- 
ment, only anxious to procure the evacuation of Rome, 
for instance, then, the way would be to get a zealous 
liberal to help all he could: but here, no help that way 
is wanted, but immense help toward inducing Pope & 
Cardinals to bear the blow with decency: in short, when 
a landlord with power & will determines to eject an old 
lady from her half century of tenancy, he gets her best 
friend to go & tell her, may it not be so? 

See what a letter I have written you? I, who hate 
writing a word, and wait for months before I can make 
up my mind to do so! Do you write to me as your good 
heart shall persuade. 


I am glad to hear Made. Brecker, Brini & the others 
still think of me & mine. You may safely give my love to 
everybody in Florence. Do you see Kirkup? Especially 
my kind regards to Dr. Grisonowsky, the ‘Trollopes, 
Mignatys, but you know. 

God bless you, dearest Isa: Pen, returned, gives you 
his best love. Can I ever do anything for you here? I 
shall go & call on the kind Mackays. 


Ever yours affectionately, 


R. BRowNING. 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road, 
Nov. 19. ’62. "ig 


Dearest Isa, 
I did indeed get your little note, and will tell you 

the truth. I could not answer it, so strangely did it mA 

affect me; I was forced to write to my sister that day, 2 

and made such a business of it that at last I told her why is 

I could do no better & so left off. After waiting a day 


; or two, I thought I should do better to wait. Even now, 7 
I can’t tell you the thrill of pain & pleasure I feel about ’ é 
it: the presence of this is now habitual to me, I can have a 
| no doubt that it is my greatest comfort to be always | 
. remembering her; the old books & furniture, her chair 


' which is by mine, all that is a comfort to me, but in this 
case, it was as if, besides my feeling on my own account 
the deepest gratification at this act, determined & carried 
into effect, I also sympathized with her pride & pleasure. 
And how must I feel to you, my own dearest of friends, 
whose work it has been? I know you “Thank God,” as 
you say, from your very heart, and so do I: all I can say 
is, I shall love the dust of Florence, the letters which 
make up its name, every man, woman & child it holds. 
There—I’ve done. 

For that monument, I hope & suppose that you have by 
this seen the real design which Cottrell carried out: 
Hatty only saw the general sketch made for my approval, 
which was afterward elaborated & improved, all the de- 
tails proceeded into, finished indeed. Leighton has been 
most dear & zealous in the matter. He told me of the 
tablet, its size & appearance, but you, of course had been, 
as usual, my best genius. I shall want you, Isa, to do 
what you promise: I have the inscription in a letter of 
Villeri’s, but there may be alterations, at all events I 
should like to have in your handwriting an exact tran- 
script of the inscription, line after line, letter for letter, 
from first to last, just as it stands: I will have it cut 
in marble, and put where I can always see it. Next 
time you write! 

Of course I mean to send you the selection the moment 
it appears, which it probably may do next week, Early 
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in Spring, I print new poems, a number: then, a new 
edition of all my old things, corrected: then begin on 
my murder-case. I shall have no amanuensis however! 

Yes, Pen is getting a great help to me: his Tutor said 
yesterday “I have never once had an instance of inat- 
tention in him” (since our return) “It is a confirmed 
habit of attention now, and the result is certain.” I do 
very little with him, and his improvement is noticed by 
even the servants. People are very kind to him, and if 
I were to break through my rules, I might give him 
holidays enough, but he does not desire it, in fact, he 
thinks now: he has taken to earnest reading of Marryat’s 
novels! I can hardly get him to lay them down. 

I had a note from Annette at last, proposing to call 
on me with her uncle on a day when I was engaged, so 
I called on her. She was looking particularly well and 
pretty and said she was quite well, which I the more 
rejoiced at as I had heard a passage from a letter read 
by Mrs. Bracken mentioning that she was so weak as to 
hardly able to cross the room. We talked out the busi- 
ness, and ended as we began: as I told her, it was the old 
spirit-rapping reasoning. ‘I can’t expect you to believe, 
but if you knew, as I do, the perfect honesty &c.’’ She 
professed no hope about it, and, depend on it, will never 
break her heart, whatever happens. If I understand any- 
thing by the public news, the worthy is looking out for 
higher preferment instead of &c. <A talks about the 
difference of feeling that prevails among Catholics, how 
many of them are liberal & would approve of such a 
step, what Mrs, Davy thinks, & so on, to which I replied, 
that the law, while in force, was the law, whatever indi- 
viduals, many or few, might “wish” to the contrary, and 
if she had any doubts as to what the law was on the 
subject, not might be, nor ought to be, she could get an 
opinion from a proper authority just as I could learn 
what the law allowed or disallowed if I wanted to throw 
up the lease of my house, because my conscience might 
suffer me so to do: but she had no inclination to do that, 
“she would far more grieve at finding him dishonest than 
at anything else.” I repeat, spirit-rapping logic. ‘Can 
you prove it? No. May I test it? No. Then why am 
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I to believe it? Don’t, or why do you believe it? Be- 
cause I know the angelic purity of Hume.” We parted 
good friends, but I don’t expect to be readily called to 
her counsels in a hurry. She is gone, I believe, to Miss 
Chapple’s, 

Mr. Landor is, I hope, hardly to be blamed for what 
he does. He has been trying hard of late to annoy us 
all here as much as possible; if he were to be judged by 
his actions, it would be sad indeed. He wrote to me three 
days ago that he should die this year, but what folly and 
falsehood does he not write? Yes, I heard of Capt. W’s 
death, and meeting the other day an acquaintance of the 
witfe’s, a clever woman, she informed me that the wife 
was inconsolable, her affection was intense, never was 
there such a union, & all that! The very devil does seem 
to me to have his own way with the heads of all good 
people, to make amends for his failing to get their hearts! 
I let her talk away without comment. 

I am very sorry for poor Made. Tassinari: I daresay 
chagrin at the prevalent politics helped to undermine her 
health: if she cares to take it, give her & her husband my 
true sympathy in any form you choose. On the other 
hand, I rejoice to hear of the improvement of Mrs, T. 
Trollope. Give them all my kind regards, please. 

*I saw very little of Hatty in London..... in the 
materials & make of the things, perhaps..... blouse- 
way! But this change began in Rome..... dearly, 
however, dressed or undressed. Miss Cushman..... 
to be got at & I went one night to Sir C. Eastlakes 
ae aes Hatty cross from Folkstone with you? Mrs. 
Kemblesty 28% certainly did: but I told her you would 
properly have... .. has my entire sympathy: what do 
you think? I met Mrs................. “Joseph was here under 
a feigned name. I remarked “Don’t let me..... 
tempter to get him hanged the next time he set foot in 
Italy, whereas she..... & the ignorance of the English. 
“J” told her long ago he had done all he could..... 
the expedition, wrung his hands over G’s folly &c. &c. 


*T his letter has a piece torn out of the upper right hand 
corner, making much of it unreadable. 
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whereto I replied, of course, that “J” was a little boy 
who had stuck a pin into a horse to get him to move on 
gently, & now was amazed at his sprunting out right & 
left & doing no end of damage. ‘Well, last Monday, 
J being at Chelsea to see Rossetti, who has taken a huge old 
house there which he is mediaevalising, I called at Car- 
lyle’s, when, lo there was “J” téte a téte with Mrs. C. 
I spoke to him in Italian at once, naming him, his hesita- 
tion & replies in English were funny, he had forgotten 7 
me & no wonder. I said, “I should know you anywhere.” 
When he found out who I was he grew cordial, but J 
would not talk except on general subjects: I always 
liked him personally, & still believe in his sincerity in 
the main, but can hardly keep patience with his folly or 
madness: he was looking very well, younger than I and 
, seemed none the worse for his illness at Torquay which 
was urged last year on the Ital. Government with a view 
to his return to “die in his native land.” 
I am glad the Cottrells are returned safely: all thanks 
to you for the trouble you have been taking about my 
missing case. It contains pictures, & glasses, and what's 
more, books & papers and other small matters stowed 
between: if they could be recovered, I should be very 
glad: the packer ought to know where he put the cases 
& how many there were. I was not in a state to dc 
more than tell him what to pack: it may be perdue in 
some blind corner of the Fanveaus. One picture in it 
makes four smaller ones or parts of it, useless by its 
loss, but I don’t care a straw except for the papers &c. 
which greatly concern me. It may yet be found. 
By the bye, there is another thing which I forgot to 
mention to Cottrell & which you may tell him, if you 
please. ‘The porter of Casa Guidi has sent to say that 
he did something or other at & before the sale “‘e non 
ha avuto niente:” should it be so, if Cottrell will satisfy 
him, & repay himself at Brini’s I shall be much obliged 
to him. 
What you write about Shelley’s servant is very inter- 
esting: I am sadly unsettled in my feelings about Shelley 
or rather confirmed in my secret apprehensions by the 
recent books..... since dead: there has been a little 
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book . .... (especially) are attacked, how judiciously 
..... On certain friendly letters to his first wife..... 
was afterwards his second: but they showed their friend- 
liness ..... “sororually” (as Dr. Parr called it) with 
her successor. .... Lady Audley’s Secret,” by an actress, 
Miss Braddon. You have..... not. Mrs. Forster 
has returned quite well, a happy circum... .. expected. 
He is pretty well, most kind, building a great house..... 
at such things as at the piled-up luggage in a rail-way 
station, likely to be swept away in six minutes: yet at 
this moment there is hammering going on over head: 
I am having the old tapestries put up like curtains in the 
drawing room: there are two large windows & I mean 
they shall (the tapestries) hang & draw their full length: 
I find this house very comfortable & shall hope to make 
it serve my turn till I have done my work here, then I 
shall go home, not, I think, to establish myself anywhere, 
but to wander about the world: meantime, as you say & 
I thankfully assent to, all goes well with me: I write a 
good deal & mean to do more. Arabel Barrett has not 
returned from Wales, nor will, I expect, till Christmas. 
I avoid calling & going out, & find it more comfortable 
than at any previous time of the year. I mean to go & 
see those kind Mackays. Give my kind love ever & always 
to all friends: if you write to dear Kate Field, true love 
to her. Story sold his statues, I am told (not by him) 
for £2,400: he had the usual number of quasi-offers & 
assurances at second-hand, so at the end, when delay began 
to be serious, he sold them, rightly, for the consequences 
of going away with these on hand would have been dis- 
astrous; no sooner were they sold, than the half offers 
grew to whole ones, its so with a picture exposed for 
sale, fifty people pass it every day, & when at last some- 
body really perils five dollars and buys it outright, they 
each & all discover they had been meaning to do so. 
Story’s reputation is immense now, & he has only to take 
care of himself and only to do his very best and he will 
be what he pleases, and, for the matter of that, get what 
he likes. They started this day week for Paris & Rome. 
Now good bye & God bless you, my dearest friend: (by 
the way, I dined with Matt Arnold last week; you know 
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what that reminiscence implies!) I have to see Rossetti 
& Allingham today. They lunch with me & I must leave 
off: how I enjoy the certainty of your love, and care for 
me, and the feel of your dear hand thro’ the distance! 
I shall see you, you know when, with the bodily eyes, 
but I am always with you in my thought & memory: I 
say this, because I feel how inadequate a representation is 
any such letter as this poor thing of what I ought to 
express, but that cannot be. Pen’s best love to you, he 
has just bidden me say. I am so glad your Villa arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. Have you got Emilia again? A 
kind word to her & to Ansano & the Vetturino: I can’t 
cram in any more. 
Ever yours affectionately 


RoBeRT BROWNING. 


I venture a photograph of my father, taken a month 
ago, in his 81st year. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road. 
Dec. 102162. 

Dearest Isa, 

I shall only be able to write a short letter today from a 
press of business, don’t talk about my being good in 
writing long ones, it is altogether a selfish thing. I 
even know while I do it that I could amuse you perhaps 
a little by putting down some of the incidents in my life 
here, accounts of the people I see & so on, just as you 
tell them to me, but I can’t help going on and talking 
about Florence, & the friends or acquaintances there, the 
other matters absolutely go out of my head & I should 
have to dig into it uncomfortably deep to get at what 
was said & done only last week. As for your letters if 
you knew how I count on them, wait for them, & this 
time vex myself because the arrival is three days after 
time (postage-mark “Firenze, 15 December’) you would 
see on whose side the obligation is. I have hardly such 
another pleasure as the hearing from you. Well, I gather 
that you are well, comfortable & as gay or grave i. e. 
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solitary as you like. I was quite pleased to see that Chap- 
man publishes your novel & he certainly is select in his 
novelists & you will not come out & go in again un- 
noticed, depend upon it, even were your book’s merit less 
than Miss Smith assures me it is: I shall be happy 
indeed in its success, and, next time, you can treat directly 
with Chapman, you know, & make all the better bargain, 
as of course Bradbury has to make his separate profit. I 
believe Chapman is good & honest & not ungenerous, but 
he is mortally slow & in want of jogging every now & 
then. I had to discipline him on my own account the 
other day & made him wake up & rather rub his eyes: 
we have considerable dealings together just now. I am 
going to print the “Essay on the Later Greek Poets” 
which appeared in the “Athenaeum” twenty years ago: 
it was brought with us to Italy for correction & augmen- 
tation, there having been applications to print it in 
America, yet, after sixteen years, I open the doubled-up 
papers here & so! ‘There follows an “Essay on the Eng- 
lish Poets,’ a light running criticism which I shall also 
print: if I did not, it would be eventually done: & there 
are fine & beautiful passages everywhere. My own selec- 
tions come out today or tomorrow: I will send you a 
copy, though there is nothing new in it: in the spring 
I print the new poems, & a new edition of my things 
in four vols, uniformly with Her’s: what I feel in not 
having you to help & copy! never mind, it is all the 
harder & the better. 

Pen continues quite well, quite good, just as I wish, 
errors and all: & I don’t think it is my failing to be 
over credulous ot goodness. He is certainly happy too: 
I asked him two days ago, as we were at dinner alone 
“What would you like at Christmas, you ought to tell 
me if there’s anything in particular that would please 
you.” He answered, “oh no, don’t get me anything, 
you have given me so many things lately & besides you 
have been put to so many expenses about the house.” 
I replied, “Oh, I must give you some trifle, for all that.” 
“Well,” he said, “then do let it be some very little thing, 
just for your sake,” adding presently “I really want 
nothing, you get me all I want, I could not have more 
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things.”” That was nice & good of him, I thought: indeed 
he is very moderate in any want for himself, & only asks 
me to give away to other people. He is much taken up 
with reading & buys books with his own money: Arabel 
is still away, so we are much together: I went out far 
too much lately, not being able to help myself & became 
unwell a fortnight ago: now I refuse invitations on that 
ground. I went the other evening to see Mrs. Lewes, 
he having called on me & been very kind in another 
matter: I liked her very much: dined with Ruskin on 
Tuesday: with Fanny Kemble, Ly. W. Russel, the Fitz- 
patrick’s (Gertrude’s married, I’m glad to say) with 
Julian Fane’s mother (the most thorough lover of Flor- 
ence, where she was sixteen years when her husband was 
ambassador) Lytton is almost despaired of, his visit, I 
mean: I must write, if he don’t come. J. Fane I like 
extremely. 

I am very sorry you don’t like the Design: I cannot 
pretend to look at it steadily & critically, but I am satis- 
fied with it, and, having deliberately accepted it, shall 
either have that or none: Leighton intended to make 
something of his own, and not take a composition out 
of the examples of this or the other “style” which you 
may find in books by the hundred: he did not think pure 
Gothic or pure Grecian would be appropriate in this case, 
and tried to invent one not merely appropriate: in such an 
endeavour he of course lays himself open to the charge 
of mixing styles: how else could anything new ever be 
done? If I disapproved of the design I should put it 
aside altogether and get an entirely new one, though, to 
be sure, changing the pillars to cariatides, and changing 
the area into Gothic, and other changes mentioned, would 
come to the same thing: the proper way would be to ask 
M. Mathas to make a design of his own. But this is 
another man’s design and it is but justice to him to see 
that it is rigourously carried out. With respect to the 
relative size of the area & columns that was the difficulty 
of the design: Mr. Kirkup wrote to me twice very 
kindly & forcibly advising me not to have an area sup- 
ported by pillars at all, as he considered such an erection 
unsafe: he had helped to put up such a monument (to 
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Napier’s wife) and seen it give way thro’ the over weight 
of the area: and Leighton was at great pains to proportion 
the pillars to their office, they will bear that area & not a 
larger, so a larger it cannot be. Even as it was, the 
one fault Hatty found with it (to me, at least) was 
that the area was too heavy: but Leighton understands 
all this: I have asked him to express on paper his own 
intentions & reasons for them, because he is quite capable 
of that, and will send them to Cottrell, whose behaviour 
in the matter has been kindness itself. I understand all 
he thought would be to my advantage, and trust he knows 
it: I shall write to him, not today, I fear, but tomorrow. 
Poor Leighton, he suffers enough from the interpreters 
of his drawings for “Romola.” I daresay they seem to 
everybody hideous: I could not have believed unless I 
had seen the photographs from the originals that so they 
were drawn on the wood, and so cut into it & turned 
out by the engraver, who goes over all the beautiful, 
refined work & expresses by a cut here & a rub there 
what he considers the essential part: of course other 
artists understand the subsequent process better, draw 
for the engraver better, and get better treated: his tunes 
don’t grind well on the organ, in fact: but when you 
look at the drawings themselves you won’t find Ruskin 
far wrong in saying, as he did to me on Friday, 
that the spirit of beauty & grace is in him above his 
contemporaries. 

I am so particularly glad that you saw & spoke of my 
feeling to Tommaseo. I am very sorry indeed to hear of 
Mrs. Trollope’s illness, I suppose there is but one way, 
sooner or later, poor thing, & poor husband & child who 
love her so much. Give her & them the assurance of 
my truest sympathy. I hear of Lytton sometimes (met 
his father at dinner last week) Louis Blanc told me 
he had just received a letter of 16 pages, written by his 
wife to his dictation, he being unwell: (She is about to 
make Sir E. A. grandfather, which he, unnecessarily 
assures his friends little gratifies him.) I met a friend 
of yours, Miss Eden last night, at Lady Cowper’s: prom- 
ised to remember her most kindly to you: I had forgotten 
her face, but she said you brought her to call once. I 
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am very glad you like my poems so much, dearest Isa, 
most have been written a long time ago, some were seen 
by Ba. I am about a long poem to be something re- 
markable, work at it hard. May it please you! Pen is 
quite well again: was 16 on the oth. ult. A great boy, 
or rather young man. I took him to a party last Mon- 
day, and, woe’s me, he figured in coat and white tie! 
Goodbye, dearest: how happy I will be to see you in 
June, useless to say: it seems only too good to be true. ~ 
Pen’s kindest love, he is here with Willy B. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
RoBerT BROWNING. 


; 19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road. 'W. 

Feb. 19. ’63. 
My Dearsst Isa, 

I may stereotype “Thank you heartily for your letter,” 
for you will always send me one, I know, & I shall always 
be as grateful as today, I know. First, I was to write 
& tell you what information I could get about your Pro- 
fessor: I did so, & as usual, Milsand promised to do 
what he could, but it all ended in nothing, nobody will 
tell, the other professors have some sort of dread of 
committing themselves: M. is to see Renan & ask him & 
if I get anything worth transmitting, expect it. I beg to 
say it was neither good nor kind in me to do what you 
desired & call on Mrs. Alexander, simply a duty & 
pleasant: I liked her much, fancied her like you some- 
what in face & mean to call again as often as she may 
seem to like: she asked me to dinner last week, but 
unluckily I had been engaged for many a day before & 
after: people now give you a fortnight’s notice: W. 
Bracken called on me with all his old benevolence: he had 
your book, or one volume of it, in his pocket (saying 
much for the size of that) and was studying it to his 
great contentment at odd moments. Why is Mrs. A. 
“slow.” I don’t see it at all. W. B. wanted to take 
Pen to the play (like his goodness!) but Pen was engaged 
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too. I was to have gone next Saty. to Paris for a week, 
but Pen managed to catch a vile cold, I don’t know how, 
and that’s put off till he is cured: only a week with my 
father & sister, I shall see nobody else; and, I suppose, 
Miss Annette if, as W. B. said, she was going to leave 
Paris at the end of Feb: for Nice. Let me say, by asso- 
ciation of ideas, that Fanny Haworth, now in Paris, has 
lost all her headaches by a miraculous powder, the nos- 
trum of a Shropshire farmer, a really wonderful cure, at 
which I rejoice. I shall tell my sister all the kind things 
you say & mean. Tell dear Mrs. Trollope from me that 
I am very grateful to her for her paper, quite perfect in 
its way: such a notice ought to have appeared, in justice 
to Florence, and nothing could have answered the pur- 
pose better: she has true tact & taste & feeling beside, I 
am bound to her. She & her husband would smile if they 
heard the real affection I have for them. To be sure, I 
feel love for the dust of the streets of Florence. 

- I knew you would sympathize with me about the De- 
signs: preference for one or another, even prejudice in 
favor of one person or against another, can’t be helped 
and don’t in the least matter in this question, which was, 
could I, having accepted the laborious performance of one 
artist, throw it up at a word from Cottrell in favor, not 
of another and better performance, but of a mere name, 
somebody who perhaps might please me more; but who 
could tell that, and even were it so? And suppose at the 
end it did not please me? I wonder how anyone with 
ordinary feeling could expect I should go to Leighton 
and say, “True, I did like & accept your work, but a 
friend tells me there is a great man in Florence who will 
do it better: I don’t know anything about Mathas, but 
he does, & that’s enough.” If Cottrell had sent me a 
design, adding, “Don’t you think this is better? & will 
not your friend, being utterly generous & disinterested, 
allow you to prefer it to his own?” Voila parler: instead 
of which there was proposed a measure which I would 
not be in a hurry to adopt with my butcher or grocer: 
I should not throw up these on anybody’s mere assurance 
that their protéges furnished better articles. I wish this 
for your only eye, you know, but, if you think I speak 
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somewhat sharply, observe that Cottrell has not favoured 
my letter, two month’s old, with a word of reply: nor, 
by the bye, has he been to the trouble, at least to apprise 
me of any enquiry he may have made, or forgot to make, 
about my missing case, containing many things valuable 
to me, & which he was to see to on his return five months 
ago. I rely on you to make no allusion to these things: 
they should have needed no prompting: and, as to the 
carrying out of the Design, I am no longer at all anxious 
it should be attempted in such a spirit: I tell you this, 
because I trust you. Well, Isa, I have read the last 
vol: I know the success, the sale &c., has been great: 
in some respects your progress is evident, and I read all 
with love and anxiety: whatever comes out of yourself 
is very good: the outside work & incidents you will do 
better with experience. The character of the father is 
very good, & there are excellent things about the other 
individualities: but I can’t admit that Mrs. V. had a 
right to contract a secret marriage, it is the worst pro- 
ceeding anybody can take next to crime, because it causes 
perforce so much lying from the parties concerned, to all 
about them, nor ought such a secret to be kept (for no 
better reason than is given, viz: that it is a secret) by a 
‘wife from a husband: his distrust is natural. Also the 
machinery goes on too often by one person’s overhearing 
the conversation of another: last, I don’t think you man- 
age dialect well, housemaids talk, there you have all my 
objections! And the rest to say is good & honest con- 
gratulation. I am quite sure your next book will be an 
increasing success: the notices are singularly eulogistic, 
& in short, you must be satisfied. ‘And now, dearest Isa, 
I have to tear myself away, for there is very much to do. 
I am so glad you went to that picturesque Ball, as an 
Artist should, you can describe what you have seen cap- 
itally, witness, dear, dear Siena! I feel it is selfish in 
me not to try & run thro’ my own names & places, it 
would amuse you, for I see somebody every evening, but 
there’s no time. I do go to balls, when Pen goes, as was 
the case last week at Lady de Grey’s: & he would go to 
another tomorrow but for the cold, the same reason 
keeps him from accepting an invitation to dine with Ly. 
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Westmorland tonight & go to Fechter, I won’t have it. 
I myself dine with Ly. Wm. Russell tonight, & then 
go to Ly. Salisbury’s, tomorrow, Sartoris, next day, Ly. 
Palmerston’s &c. &c. But I want to tell you that I am 
going to enter Pen, if I can, at Balliol, under Jowett, 
one must do it for years beforehand. Goodbye, goodbye, 
dearest friend. All love from Pen: I never have photo- 
graphs taken of my stupid self. I am printing my books, 
and the Essay on the Greek Christian Poets. You shall 
have the earliest copy I can send. Love to all friends. 
Yours affy ever, 
R. BRowNING. 

I hear Giudici has married a woman with £3000 a 

year, & likes it much. 


Saturday. 19th March. 
[Circa 1863. ] 
Dearest Isa, 

This is to be a short letter, by way of change, or 
indeed because I am tired, bilious, and inclined to go and 
walk it away presently. I am glad, but a little sur- 
prised that you are in Rome again: a sudden fancy it 
seems; I wish you all the enjoyment in the world. Pen 
& Willie are gone (two ways, by ill-luck) to see the 
famous boat-race. Pen in a boat which is expected to 
hold the Prince of Wales: I did not care to go. The 
“squabble” to which you allude is serious enough. lf 
rejoice at the proper punishment of that foolish friend, 
and exposure of the execrable folly of his friend, who to rid 
himself of blame must declare the culprit G a monster, 
and yet has certainly up to the last been at least calling 
him an enthusiastic &c. the whole set are detestable. I 
don’t choose to go into detail here. Well, Willy is, and 
has been enjoying a holiday this fortnight, the school 
being prematurely broken up on account of an universal 
outbreak of “mumps,” so they say, and now begin the 
Easter holidays, of another fortnight at least, what gain 
may be in all this, I don’t see, but the loss would be 
hard to find. Pen really don’t want holidays, he is not 
overworked, nor underworked. 
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Give my love to all old friends you see, Miss Cush- 
man, Miss Stebbins, Hatty & all indeed. Tell the Storys 
that they don’t write as they ought. I shall be much 
interested in your next letter, which must tell me all that 
there is to tell. I saw Miss Elliott and Mrs. Blackett last 
night at Lord Russell’s, they begged to be remembered : 
particularly to you, when they heard I meant to write a 
today. I wish if you have occasion to see Dr. Burridge . 
you would tell him how warmly I remember his kind- = 
ness to me, 
To answer the questions in your note. The Tragedy 
was just the usual failure, when a thing has been handed 
g about or read in private as a prodigious favour: it answers 
people’s purpose (the initiated) to talk fine of their 
privilege: not that there is not much talent & more 
promise in it, but the ways & phrase are conventionally 
the old Elizabethan, and one knows there is no truth 
nor life in it at all: I like F.K. much, but she don’t 
grow, depend on it. I am happy to hear Kate Field 
was so well; somebody, I think Trollope, gave me to 
understand last year, that she was married, he fancied, 
and it kept me from writing. I shall write now. I 
shall try over Booth’s music, and tell him what I think 
of it: I had no time to do it, nor at first knew who 
was the Author: if you knew how little time I have! 
Goodbye, dearest Isa: I suppose from your way of 
writing that I shall not see you at all this year, when 
then? All the same, ever and always you are very dear 


to yours affy 
R. B. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. 
Apr: 19. 63. 
My Dearest Isa, 

You don’t quite believe me, I see, that writing to you 
is next best thing to hearing from you, or you would not 
wonder that I remember it was the day on the day. So 
I shall while I can hold pen & look to your heart over 
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the world. The other letter was a treat to myself, under 
circumstances, the former having been interrupted by 
talkers; moreover there was Brett’s picture to tell you 
about: he is going to call it by my lines about the “chrystal 
ball,” changing the “morning” to “evening” water, gold. 
I like that mucl in him, as it was the sight I had in my 
mind’s eye &, he says, my lines were in his mind always 
while painting. I shall go at once to Mrs. Alexander, 
& leave the book. Let me say here I have just seen Miss 
Smith who had a message in a letter from you: I read 
your note and entirely approve of it, it will consequently 
be sent at once and save time: I think it quite right to 
propose such a thing & expect that they will be glad of it. 
If I can do any service, observe, I am here and yours. 
Did I ever seem to dislike such a praise as that? In 
that case, it must have been just as I put aside a repetition 
of it, from unaffected unworthiness. I take the offer, if 
your please, of good father & not bad master (of my 
little man & maid here!) but the other, all I can be sure 
of was my entire love, by the light of, & for the sake of 
which, nzow, I dare hope that all my follies, mistaken 
procedures & inconsequentraities are understood & for- 
given: it was so with me then. I could have loved so 
without erring so: now, I know better, do not love better, 
but certainly know immeasurably better, and should not, 
or if God please, shal] not offend again: and I hope 
there will be found evidence of that in whatever I 
do till the end. As for Pen, I love him dearly, but 
if I hated him, it would be pretty much the same 
thing. There are most unspeakable alleviations in my 
case, so plain a course to pursue, the effects of it so 
immediately consoling, and the power to carry it out, 
almost as complete as I could desire: so it is little wonder 
& no subject of praise that I don’t turn out of the one 
strip of light into the darkness on either side. Poor J. 
is without light inside or outside: there is some hole in 
his head, break in his moral constitution, that does for 
him: I always considered him to be the nearer madness, 
& Mrs. C. devilishness. Remember in his wretched story 
the various pure falsehoods he used to tell, with a babe’s 
innocency, as if everybody would forget & believe at word 
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of command, how he would reveal everything, then main- 
tain he had never opened his mouth, write down (as I 
have seen) that his wife was ‘‘merely caluminated because 
she was beautiful,” & so on till one’s sick of remember- 
ing. he very birth of the child, his ostentatious petting 
it &c. what was it for? What new light can have dawned 
on him since then? Couple this with the hallucinations 
about the pictures, chopping & changing names &c. to 
leave out the “spirits,” you can’t help seeing the “hole.” 
I am sorry about it for old time’s sake: but it is a part 
& parcel of one disease. I have heard no more of the 
other poor creature, for whom I feel sorry too: the initials 
were those of Russell Sturgis, partner in the house of 
Baring & Co; he is her cousin. I took out her portrait 
today & put it, for a few days at least, in the drawing 
room. Judge how I look at, think of those who were 
not merely part of the old time but blessings besides. 

I am not going to write much because I am very bilious 
& out of sorts. It’s nothing worse. I go out as little 
as I can: the weather is fine, Pen rows & rides daily, 
grows and promises in every way. I am getting on with 
my new edition, which they will publish volume by 
volume, beginning in May, all the Poems, Tragedies, and 
Poems again. I have something doing which I shall 
send you, & which will please you, I know: you remem- 
ber the picture at Arabel’s. Well, in the country, Octa- 
vius had the original drawings for the heads, the real 
portraits from which the picture was made, and very 
like, I am assured: I am having two, the brother is the 
other, photographed, and shall have a duplicate of one 
made for you: I will find out how to send it, perhaps by 
Mrs. Alexander. 

I think I must leave off here, but my love & its wishes 
go on. Remember me to all friends: to Kate Field, when 
you write. I never read Hume’s book, avoid looking at 
an extract from it. Did I tell you that, just before I 
went to Paris, I went to a party at Lady Salisbury’s and 
came right upon him, though I could not believe my eyes: 
presently the Marchioness’s sister asked me, “What I 
thought of him?” I said my say, as briefly as possible. 
“Why, he’s gone!” said she, & so he had; I can’t help 
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flattering myself, that the announcement of my name did 
him no good. So forget him. I am very grieved to 
gather from what you write that the King is not popular 
at Florence. As for Mario, Mazzini &c, here the con- 
tempt for them is complete. I should not think them 
worth prosecution. But if the Govt. think so, nobody 
will deny the rich desert of punishment of these miserable 
marplots. 

I don’t know anything about the nature of L’s novel, 
it is accepted by C & H (at very different terms from 
his) along with two volumes of verse, I suppose, collected 
& original poems. Adelaide Procter is in the worst way, 
I fear: no better, still weaker, in bed these three months, 
confined to her room eight, poor dear thing. 

Goodbye, God bless you, dearest Isa. Pen is not here, 
but I may send his dearest love. How is Madame Tas- 
sinari ? 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Ropert BROWNING. 


19, ‘Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, 
W. 
May 19. ’63. 
Dearest Isa, 

I got your last note yesterday night, the former in due 
course: Miss Heaton is in town & I will try & see her 
presently & enclose her answer in this note. I will give 
Mrs. Stullybrass a small photograph, such as I give 
friends, if she will let me know where to send it, or I 
may even enclose it also. I feel guilty, though not 
without excuse, about the calling at Mrs. Alexander’s: 
I understood from you, indeed your words were “that 
she would leave town at the end of the month” (April) 
and it was in my hopes to send you not only the book 
but the drawing, of which a photograph was nearly 
ready. I thought that any day before the real end would 
be time enough: & do believe I was quite punished enough 
for my misconception by finding that Mrs. A. had left a 
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week before that. The servant could not say whether she 
was at Stone House or no: I did not know that W.B. 
was in town, and never thought of leaving the parcel: 
the photograph was not ready after all, though I shall 
have it tomorrow or next dav. JT met afterwards Giudici 
who kindly offered to take it for me, but for the same 
reason I delayed: you shall have it by the first oppor- 
tunitv. Next season, if we live, Mrs. A & “Ellen” 
shall have exactly as much of my poor “calls” as they 
please. I liked Mrs. A. verv much & felt her kindness: 
as for W.B. he is made up of that commodity, too much 
indeed, for he wants the proper allov which should stiffen 
the gold in him & keep him from bumps & bruises. 
Now begins my writing or speaking, business done, 
dearest Isa. I love you with all my heart & am vexed 
indeed that you should be vexed: yet I wonder at you: 
I thought you knew the trick of the superfine Saturday 
which I saw through long ago: you don’t suppose they 
ever want to do anything but look fine themselves at 
everybody’s expense, what good would they get from 
honestly putting all the good of your book prominently 
forward, animadverting, if you please, on very blemishes, 
but doing justice on the whole to the real worth there? 
All they hope for is that people will never think of the 
book but as the text whence they preached so clever a 
sermon. I read the article at the Club, thought it poor 
& ungenerous enough, but you are a woman doing her 
best & they enjoy putting down such impertinence as 
that. Chapman remarked, as you do, that it must be some 
“friend” in a pet: I don’t think so, or, at least, that it 
needs be so. But don’t mind them, how young you must 
be in the craft, to mind what one forgets in a week! 
‘When I next see Chapman I will ask about the sale as 
you desire: he certainly told me at the beginning that 
the sale was good *..... adverse criticism, that I hear 
of, has appeared till now, when I should think the..... 
are supplied. But, sale much or little, go on & do your 
best & so be revenged on all spite & stupidity! Or if 
you can take comfort from a greater injustice, indeed one 
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a of the greatest I remember, think of the Academy’s re- 

f jection from a place among its thousand protégés, that 5 : 

: picture by Mr. Brett, & another probably as fine! I ei 
could not believe my eyes at first, when on looking into AM 


the catalogue I found no mention of it. I wrote a few 
words of sympathy, which he was good enough to be 
pleased with: and the universal feeling of disgust is so 
strong that I really believe he will be the gainer in the 
end by this miserable piece of malice or whatever it is. 
Here you see, however, the exercise of “fair criticism,” 
| as I wrote to Cottrell last week: the three judges will 
answer us all by simply lamenting that tastes differ, that 
what we like in Mr. Brett, they dislike, that no work is 
without its faults &c. 

Cottrell wrote to me at last, a week ago: I have never 
had any doubt as to his kindness & good intentions: he 
has undertaken the matter which I studiously forbore to 
desire: he has voluntarily done so, however, and as I, in 
regard to his feelings, in which I believe & for which am 
grateful, allow the superintendence to continue his: I 
do trust he will as scrupulously respect mine. ‘With re- 
spect to the missing case, I have my answer at last in 
these precise words “I am sorry to say I cannot find 
your box, it must have been stolen.” That’s all: J 
wonder whether such an account is more satisfactory to 
M. de Fanveau than to me. I shall write to Brini and 
try & see if the Packer can give any information on hope 
of a good reward—if I had but done so at first! Or, if 
I had asked you! I don’t care about my pictures & 
other things, but have nervous apprehensions about papers 
& letters, and all that was so hastily packed away in that 
miserahle time: even then, I was anxious for their safety. 

Well, to forget it, Pen is thriving & doing well, he 
erows & is so strong: the poor little pony is a source of 
real sorrow to me, he is at his prime, not six yet, fuller 
than ever of spirit, so pretty, but so small now that the 
season must be his last with Pen: of course I shall never 
sell him, but care for his comfort to the last: where shall 
I ever find such a trusty little brute? Pen is increasingly 
fond of riding, figures every day in Rotten Row, and 
only yesterday somebody wrote to me saying how much 
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his horsemanship was noticed, for the little thing leaps 


& capers & shows off. We go to Ella’s concerts & 
Halle’s, & though there is too little practising, his general 
taste & intelligence in music improve. I am glad you 
are going to have Miss Stebbins: give her my kind re- 
membrance, if you please: would she like to receive a 
photograph? If so, I will send one next time. What 
do you do in the summer? ‘Tell me all about it: how I 
yearn, yearn for Italy at the end of my life! I wholly 
agree with you about Kinglake’s book. Give my true 
love to all old friends, the Trollopes, Mignatys & so on: 
How is Made. Tassinari? You don’t tell me. I think 
I will go now & see about your business with Miss Hi: 
having to go elsewhere after: tomorrow I take Pen pri- 
vately to the Derby, go to a friend’s cottage at Epsom by 
a private way. Pen’s best love to you: All my memories, 
all my love are yours ever, dearest! God bless you. 


RAG; 


May st. [1863] 


I have waited to post this till I could have Miss H’s 
answer: she sends the enclosed small photogr. for Mrs. 
S’s acceptance, but says (very kindly & anxiously, to 
oblige) that she fears she has no right to do, what may 
endanger the artist’s copyright. There is no other objec- 
tion. Probably this small one will be better than a 
reflexion of the other: I send the last one also. 

I met Sir Edw. Lytton the other day at dinner, he 
invited me, Pen & the Tutor (!) to Knebworth for the 
Whitsun holidays, really pressed it: but I would not go 
& spend a week with the Angel Gabriel at his country 
seat. Oh, the bitter English weather, moreover! Read 
the account of yesterday’s “Derby” to which J took Pen, 
privately, by going to a friends house close by the course. 


Ever yours affy: 


eB, a 
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Dearest Isa, 

I have only a minute to tell you that Saulini’s price 
for a copy of the portrait in cameo is 25 scudi for any 
size under the original unless for a very small one, for 
which he would ask 20 scudi, and there is to be nothing 
at a lower price, this exclusive of the setting, of course. 

I have ascertained that Story will not make casts of the 
bust, as the existence of one would deprive him of any 
power over the work, anybody could reproduce it to any 
extent. He has recd. a letter from Miss Cobbe on the 
matter of a photograph, but will reply himself. All thanks 
for your dear little letter. I don’t know where we shall 
go, and am unable to make up my mind for many reasons, 
but probably Siena will be the place, unless it is beset 
by visitors, so keep our counsel: for the accommodations 
are limited and one acquaintance too many would be too 
many indeed. If we could go on the sly, my Isa, you & 
yours ever 


kB. 


Chez M. Laraison, 
Ste. Marie, prés Pornic, 
Loire Inférieure. 


August 19, 63, and the first time I am without a 
letter from you, dearest Isa: it is either sent to London, 
or misdirected to Paris or lost, it sha// not be unwritten 
because you are ill, I will not think of that. I sent you 
a book & a photograph by Mr. Trollope, who was just 
about to leave for Florence; of course, I sent the proper 
note this day last month. Well, I don’t find out today 
for the first time that one can’t have one’s will & way 
in this world. Trollope told me you had been subjected 
to some vexatious treatment on the part of a periodical, 
which engaged to print a tale of yours and changed its 
mind. I was very sorry, but you know something of the 
uncertainty of promises & arrangements. Go on with 
your novel, there will be sure to be a welcome for it. I 
wonder whether you are at Florence in what must have 
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been outrageous weather: the missing letter leaves me so 
forlornly ignorant of you! We left London on the 2nd. 
August, up to when it was, to my thinking, cold rather 
than cool: and arrived in Paris to be really broiled: I 
read myself on a Fahrenheit thermometer in the Place 
Royale, one day at 2 o’clock 96! We stayed a week, saw 
Miss Haworth whose journey to Spa had been delayed 
by headache and other troubles, Mrs. Bracken & Willy, 
of course, and left on the gth. for Tours, thence, next 
day to Nantes and this old place, where I find nothing 
altered. ‘Willy & his mother have taken a house close by, 
they were to have arrived two days ago, but were pre- 
vented by the poor boy’s illness, we expect them tonight. 
Pen is in perfect health, swims daily a long way out into 
the sea, not yesterday, however, for a man sank and was 
all but drowned, and the business of saving and recoy- 
ering him, in which Pen had a share, took away the zeal 
of the bathers for that occasion. Pen distinguished him- 
self by remembering the Humane Society’s rules, of which 
the people were ignorant, and preventing their laying the 
body in unnatural ways, administering salts &c. He ran 
into a house, got brandy & vinegar, and on being directed 
by somebody to do some stupidity or other, bade him 
“Allez au diable!” So, you see, he promises. He is 
drawing a good deal, and reading a very little Virgil with 
me. My father & sister are perfectly well. For me, I 
bathe daily, write also, feel better than in London, & go 
very early to bed. It is very cool here, the effect of some 
tempest not very far off, high wind, grey sky, un-august 
like weather, tho’ it has been very hot, and all the grass 
is brown as rusty iron. 

I had a letter from Story the other day, with all the 
news of dear Siena. I see by an article in the French 
paper this morning that at the very latest, the Mont Cenis 
tunnel will be completed in five years. ‘What is it all 
to me, however? Something perhaps in my old age. I 
wish I could tell you anything about people you know. 
Miss Haworth told me she had recently heard from you. 
I saw Mrs. Lewes just before I came away. He told me 
she was much annoyed by criticisms on her “Romola.” 
They have taken a house, bought it, indeed, in St. John’s 
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Wood, but intend to go to Rome this winter. I like her 
& him very much. Lytton’s novel has been exactly the 
failure I expected. It is a fact that he asked £1500 for 
it: I don’t believe it will pay printing: pity, pity! I also 
saw Miss 5S. to whom | & Pen are indeed indebted for 
her pains. I brought his last drawings to Paris, and 
highly satistactory was their reception. 1 had a letter and 
a review (1 think | told you of this trom Kate Field, 
about whom ‘L'rollope told me something puzzling, ot 
wedding-cards he had received from a “Kate Field,” 
who could hardly be other than ours, and yet, surely her 
letter would not be signed K. EF. as usual in that case! 
‘Lrollope also told me more ot lami Jarves, whom I take 
to be wholly unveracious and utterly harmiess: I believe 
his wiie’s account entirely. rom Mrs. Bracken, 1 hear 
that Annette is very well, at Genoa, and that’s all. An- 
other year gone by, poor giri! Mrs. B. has sold her 
turniture, and goes to England after her six week’s so- 
journ here; it will be much the better for Willy, 1 think. 
Mrs. B. lent me “Salammbo”; don’t you remember my 
old, and still continuing passion for “Made. Bovary.” 
lf you have read this, as probably you have, my immense 
disappointment will be easily understood. I take nine- 
tenths ot the “learning,” the historical touches &c. to be 
pure humbug, “all made out of the carver’s brain.” I 
am reading too, with much milder disappointment, Mau- 
rice de Guerin’s “Remains,” limpid & deep as water in 
a tea-spoon, J find it: very good & pretty & true in its 
little way, but surely nothing to warrant this outcry of 
wonder & praise on every side: I like the notion of a 
deep thinker, whose main subject of study is Lamennais, 
taking him for a model Catholic, he who died detesting 
their doctrine: but it’s one thing to say pretty things 
about swallows, roses, autumn &c. and another to look 
an inch into men’s heart. I have also got here some 
novels that I mean to read, besides books of my own, so 
I shall get thro some six weeks more. 

Dearest Isa, if there is anything to say, won’t you say 
it to me here. My letters sent to London, stay there: 
I have nobody to inspect them, and there are probably 
fifty by this time, of very various importance. At all 
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events, address the next letter to me here. I live upon 
milk and fruit, figs chiefly, and send thoughts over sea 
and land even at the suggestion of a fig-skin! Give my 
y love to all friends. How is Hatty, do you know? I 
saw Gibson at the Academy the day before I left, or 
two days. My sister & father, to whom I gave your kind 
message, thank you heartily and send their love. Pen’s 
“4 love with that of yours ever affectionately 
RosBert BROWNING. 


ul 
- > @ AL ae 


7 ‘ Ste. Marie. Pornic. 
ho Sept. 19. ’63. 
Dearest Isa, 

I got your first letter the day after my own was sent: 
you meant all for the best & kindest. I was much inter- 
ested in hearing about Pelugo, knowing it well: I re- 
member the room in the Inn, to the left of the door as 
you enter, and how I took luncheon there sixteen years 
ago. Oh, those days, I think of little else: but never 
mind. You don’t tell me if you went to Leghorn, met 
Hatty and the rest: I suppose you are settled till next 
year. Then, I expect to see you: Cottrell has probably 
told you of his arrangements, and I shall go to Florence 
at the very end. Isa, may I ask you one favour? Will 
you, whenever those dreadful preliminaries, the provis- 
ional removement &c, when they are proceeded with, will 
you do all you can, suggest every regard to decency and 
proper feeling to the persons concerned? I have a horror 
of that man of the graveyard, and needless publicity and 
exposure. I rely on you, dearest friend of ours, to at 
least lend us your influence when the time shall come: a 
word then may be invaluable. If there is any show made, 
or gratification of stranger’s curiosity, far better that I 
had left the turf untouched. These things occur through 
sheer thoughtlessness, carelessness, not anything worse, 
but the effect is irreparable. I won’t think any more of 
it, now, at least. 

We have nearly done with this place, shall probably 
stay ten days longer, till the end of the month, indeed, 
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and then, not “home” (God knows!) but to Paris & 
London. The weather, though not so exceptionally fine 
as last year, has yet been very favorable: my father walks 
and enjoys himself. Pen was joined, the day after I 
wrote, by Willy Bracken, and the two have kept up the 
ball of amusement pretty fairly till now: they swim cap- 
itally, both of them, keeping in the water for twenty 
minutes, and more. I find bathing agrees with me also, 
and this morning enjoyed it for the fortieth time. In 
the evening Mrs. Bracken, my sister & I walk on the 
low cliffs and let the sea-wind blow us about. They 
stay a little longer than we do, then go to London, Willy 
being about to enter the London University School: he 
is a nice, clever, handsome boy, and will do well. 

Poor dear F. T. and his ‘“mediumship”; I can quite 
fancy how it all comes about, and how he grows tractable 
under it. His verses are meant for fun. ‘Those of mine, 
by the way, which you inquire about, shall be printed 
with my new things. ‘The criticisms on poetry in the 
“Ath:” are beneath contempt: I read one on sea-songs 
the other day as full of stupidity as an egg is of meat, 
going on the notion that as sailors drive their trade and 
get their bread by means of the sea, they must like it 
and know more of its poetry than other men, just as 
omnibus drivers and cabmen are the true expositors of 
the mystery of London: sailors, who call the depths of 
ocean “Davy Jones’ Locker,” the stormy petrel “Mother 
Carey’s chickens,” an early rainbow “Fly Away Jack,” 
& so on. Poetry in a sailor’s life, there is, but the be- 
ginning of it is the contempt he has for its dangers, the 
longing to get out of its reach, and be with “Poll” &c. 
I want you to read a novel by Paul Féval now publishing 
in the “Opinion Nationale” and sure to be reprinted, 
“Annette Luis,’ so far it seems delicious: I did not 
think anything so delicate and witty had been in the man. 
It is the second of a series! I must see the first story, 
if I don’t forget! 

For I do forget many things, and feel tired, and think 
of going to London with “ribrezzo.” I could live here, 
so far as myself am concerned, for many a year to come. 
But the years go, two are gone, you see, and the end 
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of me, if I can so manage it, shall be spent, I know 
where: Meanwhile, pazienza! 

Tell me more gossip about people: you never mention 
the Kinneys, Mrs. Baker & her sister & mother, the 
Tassinari. Poor Powers, I don’t remember Florence, but 
pity them heartily. The Fanveaus too, do they thrive 
and expect as of old. Lytton was in Paris the other 
day, has been in London, I believe, on a hurried visit, I 
don’t know, Any news of dear Kate Field? You will 
have A Trollope, who has been very kind in carrying 
something for me, I find, but they all are full of kind- 
nses. Goodnight and goodbye, dearest Isa! Pen has 
been asleep long ago. I write latish, but he loves you, 
I know: so do all here, and now does, your ever affec- 


tionate 
R. BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terr: 
Nov. 19. 63. 
DearssT Isa, 

I was happy hearing from you, & am happy in talking 
to you again. To begin where you leave off, the Leweses 
have just moved into a new house, a purchase in St. 
John’s Wood: I am asked to the housewarming, but 
can’t go. I told you what I thought of the ¢wo first 
volumes of Romola: as honestly, I add now that I was 
much disappointed in the third & last: there was too 
much dwelling on the delinquencies of the Greek after 
he had been done for, and might have been done with, 
as a pure and perfect rascal, which the great interests, 
Savonarola and the Republic, which I expected would 
absorb attention and pay for the previous minutenesses, 
dwindled strangely. My impression of the great style 
and high tone remain, of course, but, as a work of art, 
I want much. Other people like it, I heard Gladstone 
loud in its praise the other day at a dinner, but then he 
detested, he said, that horrible “Wuthering Heights,” 
which has also a merit of its own. Mrs. Bracken is 
come at last, and domiciled for the present. i. e. till she 
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can take a house in Bayswater, near this place. Willy 
is to go by underground railway to the London Uni- 
versity School. He will have to work hard, for I doubt 
if he have seriously learnt anything, except French: he 
is a good boy, and will do well if well done by. Mrs. B. 
is curious to me, with her intense appreciation of trifles, 
you'd suppose she had no other object in the world than 
to get through the world pleasantly: how can people who 
have known real grief, stop to notice the darkness of the 
sky, the ill-manners of the passers by *. . . . their hats’’) 
and so on? I laughed .... her that if she comes for a 

. she really wants Willy’s ... . miseries. As for 
Annette’s . . . . certainly does not dream of, nor arrange 
for, such an apparition. 

I can’t tell you if Lytton went to Florence. He left 
England just before my arrival. I met, a fortnight ago, 
Sir Edward, was asked to dine with him and the Ernsts 
at a friend’s, could not but looked in later. He was 
going to Bath next day, with the Ernsts to whom he is 
abundantly kind, asked me to go too! On entering the 
room where Mrs. E. was, up she rose, a very pretty, 
young woman of a piquant style. “Mr. B. allow me 
to introduce myself to you, as the best friend of Robert 
L!” She went on to tell me in a breath that she wrote 
to him daily, that he sent her his journal daily, that 
he had read her such a beautiful poem of his own &c. &c. 
that he loved me so much &c. &c.” Now, by this time 
“Je connais Mon. L.” and, given the piquant brunette, 
with a husband, the rest follows as the cat & fiddle 
follows hi-diddle-diddle. Ernst the husband is in a 
deplorable state of health, can’t stand, and worse than 
that. She told me “Sir E. and Robert had mutually 
fallen in love with one another on the occasion of this 
last visit, meant next year to take a house in town, that 
they might live together. L. is now at Vienna, or was, 
very lately. Ly. Westmorland told me he had stayed 
two days with her at Wimbledon. 

George Barrett is not so much to blame as you think: 
for, till the last year, he was a barrister and had engage- 
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ments: he wrote to me, a few days after the end, which 
was then unknown to him, that he would willingly come 
if I thought there was any increase of weakness, begged 
me not to leave him ignorant on that point. All the 
Barretts, that I know... . peculiar in this, that they 
are made out of .... out of proportionate value to the 
.... if a dealer in choice woods had .... out of the odds 
and ends of .... the bulk had gone to make the priceless 
of coffer you know: they are limited strangely, but the 
limits are of fine stuff: Arabel, for instance, is perfect 
as far as she goes, and one cube of her wood would drop 
into Knebworth like so much brazil-wood into the chip- 
basket of one of the Swiss manufacturers of shaving-work 
cottages: but the wants are manifest enough, she can’t 
hold the world, like my coffer. 

I have just read Renan’s book, and find it weaker and 
less honest than I was led to expect. I am glad it is 
written; if he thinks he can prove what he says, he 
has fewer doubts on the subject than I, but mine are 
none of his. As to the Strauss school, I don’t understand 
their complacency about the book, he admits many points 
they have thought it essential to dispute, and substitutes 
his explanation, which I think impossible. The want of 
candour is remarkable: you could no more deduce the 
character of his text from the substance of his notes, than 
rewrite a novel from simply reading the mottoes at the 
head of each chapter: they often mean quite another thing, 
unless he cuts away the awkward part, as in the parable 
of the Rich Man & Lazarus. His admissions & criti- 
cisms on St. John are curious. I make no doubt he 
imagines himself stating a fact, with the inevitable license, 
so must John have done. His argument against the 
genuineness of Matthew, from the reference to what 
Papias says of the Aoyia is altogether too gross a blunder 
to be believed in a Scholar, and is yet repeated half 
a dozen times throughout the book: if Pen, in three 
. « » . Means, an oracle or revelation ... . he'll stand 
badly off for... . honest, old Tom Paine stands... . 
miracles were cheats, and their author a cheat! What 
do think of the figure he cuts who makes his hero par- 
ticipate in the wretched affair with Lazarus, and then 
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calls him all the pretty names that follow? ‘Take away 
every claim to man’s respect from Christ and then give 
him a wreath of gum-roses and calico-lilies, or, as Con- 
stance says to Arthur in King John “Give Grannam King 
John and it grannam will give it a plum, an apple and 
a fig. 

For what you ask about my things, most of what you 
saw at Siena will be brought out in the Spring: I shall 
soon go to press with them, but we wait, because there 
is some success attending the complete edition, and we 
let it work. That critique was fair in giving the right 
key to my poetry, in as much as it is meant to have “one 
central meaning, seen only by reflexion in details: “our 
principle” says the Critic: “mine and good” say I: he 
is more than fair in praising one portion of my works at 
the expense of all the rest, unfair in saying I have never 
even tried to do, what I have done, well or ill, in long 
poems. He is pleased, not to call failures, but pass clean 
over: thus, I never describe (“Flight of the Duchess’’) 
never delineate the quieter female character (“Colombe”) 
& so on. The fact is, there is more in my works than 
a new comer can take in at once, or by next month, when 
the article ought to be ready. Bless us, I can wait a 
little longer. Here is a letter! .... all love. Annun- 
ziata is to stay all . . . . Remember me to all friends 
.... that sprung to my mind when .. 

Ever yours affectionately 
R. BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terr: 
[ January 1864] 
Dearest Isa, 

As soon as I came home, after writing that letter, I 
remembered my omissions: give your, or rather, give 
what I enclose to Stewart with my love: tell him, it was 
a real sorrow to me when I found last year that he had 
left England: when he first called on me, I was not in a 
condition to do justice to his kindness by the outward 
show of my own feelings, but I supposed there would be 
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plenty of time to make up for present loss: when I can, 
I will send him another photograph: also, assuredly, 
whatever I have got to dear Jessy White, let me so call 
her: I well enough know her heart to me & mine. All 
the political matters, on which we differ more than ever, 
have nothing to do with that: give her my old love, as I 
have already bade you. I am vexed that you are suf- 
fering from the cold, Dearest Isa, we had a bitter week 
here, to Pen’s delight who bought skates at once, and 
used his time fully. Now, we have mild hideous weather, 
black at noonday: I shall be anxious to hear how Pisa 
agrees with you, it was wise to go there. 'We had a sad 
Christmas of it with poor Thackeray’s death: on the 
Wednesday (23) I was to have met him at dinner, he had 
sent to sav he was unwell, so his empty place was provoca- 
tive of the usual talk and tattle, next day, 24, I was 
certain to meet him at dinner, also, because the people 
promised a wonderful Christmas tree for children, a flock 
of whom were invited. On arriving, I heard his name 
mentioned, “Not too unwell to come?” I asked: he was 
dead. I met him perhaps a fortnight before at the same 
house, and once after that, in a house once Mr. Kenyon’s, 
and the last thing I remember his saying to me was “TI 
wonder where the old owner of this place is now?” to 
which I replied “Just what was in my mind.” He was 
always unwell, so never inspired any sort of apprehension. 
Everybody feels kindly towards him now, his defects were 
quite noticeable enough, but of a kind to let the goodness 
show through: and I am rather struck to find how much 
I must have liked him these many years. The poor girls 
have been at the Isle of Wright but return to town soon. 
Bless us all, we can’t make too much of each other, while 
the little time lasts. I am told he looked grandly in his 
coffin. ‘Thackeray with all the nonsense gone would be 
grand indeed, and I hope and trust that so it proves. 

Pen caught a cough and cold in common with all the 
world, and I was uneasy about it, as it would not go: 
it is much better however: skating &c. don’t assist loz- 
enges in such a case. He continues to do very well, 
putting increasing interest into his various business: I am 
very glad in the hope that he will get scholarship, accom- 
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plishment, health, and be happy and indulged all the same. 
I hope there will not be holes and gaps in his mind, but 
that it will be all equally cared for up to the time when 
individual tastes go ahead. 

I shall certainly expect to see you in the Autumn or 
perhaps Summer: I have just learned from Brini of the 
payment of a second instalment which denotes that the 
work is two-thirds finished: I have determined at last 
that the central medallion shall be appropriated, not to a 
portrait, but to an ideal head of “Poetry”: a portrait 
proves to be impossible, one, that is, which we would 
accept: there is nothing to be done but submit to a 
necessity, for any playing with the truth there would be 
hateful to me. Leighton’s whole conduct has been en- 
tirely noble and generous: he will go to Florence and 
see the last of the work. I certainly have met with many 
admirable natures in my life. 

I wish I had time to talk more with my dearest friend, 
Isa, but I am pressed into a corner. Goodbye for this 
time: don’t write any day when you are in such a hurry 
as to hinder what I should else get, for I love every scrap 
of news and gossip from Florence, as you know: yet, 
on second thought, do write, however hurriedly, for 
I should get uneasy indeed were you to make no sign. 
Mr. Mackay has just made a long call. I can only end 
with Pen’s best love as he begs me to say. God bless you, 


dearest Isa. 
Yours ever affectionately 


R. BRowNINc. 


Aug. 19. 64. 
Cambo prés Bayonne, 
Basses Pyrenées. 
DeareEsT Isa, 

You will wonder to find me so far South: we had a 
fancy to go to Arcachon, a newish place by Bourdeaux, 
but found it crammed with strangers: we tried St. Jean 
de Luz and Biaritz to no better purpose, and having to 
make the best of a mistake, settled ourselves in this pleas- 
ant little place for a month, meaning to get two or three 
weeks of sea-bathing at St. Jean (as charming as Biaritz 
is ugly.) We are just under the Pyrenées, and an easy 
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morning’s walk from Spain: indeed, if I listen much to 
Pen I may be forced to go to Madrid, which is a day’s 
travelling by rail: only one would like to see that with 
greater consideration, and not at the expense of the sea. 

I am much disappointed at getting no letter from you, 
had one reached Paris two days ago, or less, it would 
have arrived. I want to know how and where you are: 
to be sure, when do I not want news of you? Besides, 
my letters, poor things, are even poorer when not directly 
answers to yours. 

It is very saddening to me to feel the Southern influ- 
ence again: the mountains under which we are, are just 
like the Tuscan ranges: the verdure and vegetation more 
flourishing and abundant, and the villages less pictures- 
quely distributed by far: but there are cicale on the trees, 
and much the same blue sky as of old: few vines, but 
great fields of maize, and plenty of fern and heather. 
No, it is not anything near Italy after all, but dearer 
for what is like. I am supremely dull here, I know. Pen 
amuses himself very well, having a knack that way, draws 
a good deal with my father, who is perceptibly younger 
than last year. My sister, too, finds the South interesting, 
sees it for the first time. I shall be able to spin the month 
out. Now, what can I tell you? I kept up the ball 
gallantly to the last in London, dining out in a way that 
looks absurd enough: at last, my head began to turn in 
an ominous way, one morning, and I got ready and set 
out. My last memorable dinner was with Trelawny, 
Byron & Shelley’s friend. I liked him much. We talked 
(we two and a lady) till I got up from table at 12 o'clock: 
he then accompanied me nearly home. Well, Isa, Lytton 
is engaged to be married, to Miss Villiers, niece of Ld. 
Clarendon: not rich, but influential, they say. Sir L. 
will have to be generous. He is going to print a new 
Poem. Do you hear anything of Annette? I wrote to 
congratulate her, but have got no answer yet. Every- 
body seems to know about the P. episode: Mrs. Story, 
Hatty &c. Mrs. Mackenzie said that there had been 
some explosion, some seduction-case, which ended by the 
good man having to pay 40 fcs monthly to the interesting 
little stranger. What does Mrs. Bracken say? After 
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all, it is the best Annette could do, she had outgrown 
English ways, no doubt. I saw less than usual of the 
Storys: they go full-butt at every social delight, and, I 
daresay, find some good in it. Edie is a nice girl, pretty 
too & simpatica: I think very few English women pretty, 
their complexions I don’t care for, and their Elizabethan 
aquiline noses and chubby cheeks I dislike. I only saw 
one beautiful girl, that I should so designate, at two 
great houses last season (I mean, I saw her twice) but 
had not the curiosity to ask her name. The infinitely 
best thing in London to me is the music, so good, so much 
of it: I know Hallé, Joachim and others, and make them 
play at parties where I meet them; the last time I saw 
Hallé, at his own house, he played Beethoven’s wonderful 
last sonata, the 32nd. in which the very gates of Heaven 
seem opening. 

You don’t say anything to me about my poems, and, 
I make no doubt are vexed with me for not sending them 
by post: but the tricks of that Office irritate me too much: 
I pay what is asked, send a book to Paris, and after some 
days get a letter to say that, on receipt of four pence, the 
book will be sent to me back again. I thought Leighton 
would have taken it to you next month, but he is unable 
to go till much later, meanwhile, there is a new edition 
nearly ready, with a few additional stanzas to one poem, 
you shall have that. By this time, Tennyson’s book will 
have reached you, moreover: tell me what you think of it. 
I daresay you have seen mine, after all, and, like the 
proud puss you are, you won’t speak about it! Just as 
if there were one person in the world whose opinion I 
cared more about, I mean, whose sympathy I wanted 
more! Goodbye with that sweet word, and God bless 
you, my dearest friend! Can it be that you have directed 
your letter scrawlingly? I can’t get over the want of it. 
But you don’t expect I should. Write to Paris next time. 
I don’t know where I may be. It is night, I write in 
my room, but I know that everybody here loves you and 
would send you the assurance of it. I know that I am as 
ever or more than ever.* 


*Signature cut off. 
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London, Nov. 19. ’64. 
DearesstT Isa, 


Your letters are never “stupid” and are more or less 
welcome exactly as they are longer or shorter: I expect 
them a long while before hand, and remember them as 
long: and so it will always be. It is useless saying any- 
thing more about the monument: only I ought to mention 
in justice to everyone that Leighton does not think the 
workmen incompetent by any means, on the contrary, he 
says that one morning’s explanation (which could only 
be an injunction) was enough, & that on his return in 
a fortnight, he found the models for the capitals of the 
pillars re-made & perfectly done: he is sure, that if the 
man pleases he can execute the same as well: and as I 
fancied it was so difficult for Cottrell to insist on the 
things being performed exactly, I would have tried to 
find somebody else, you, for instance. As for doing the 
work in London, Leighton would hardly have gone to 
me whether anybody else was advising the man to change 
particulars in the designs, if the work had been in prog- 
ress a mile off. You gave me a ring (which I shall wear 
to my dying-day) and gave orders for it at Rome: sup- 
pose Castellari had sent it with the motto improved by 
Mrs. Eckley to “Phyz tua’ you would rather blame them, 
than the general practise of Roman jewellers. 

Since I wrote to you, I think, I dipped into Miss 
Cobbe’s book, at the Club: she feels kindly and means 
not ill, indeed I feel grateful to her for thinking and 
speaking as she does of one she could easily have mis- 
understood. The introductory “fact” about Azeglio’s being 
ignorant of the very name, I should think you could have 
instructed her about: there must have been some allusion 
in letters to the visit Azeglio paid her, “out of his own 
head,” during the little time he was at Rome: she was 
much gratified by it: I came in and met him going out 
of the door & he told me that he had considered it his 
duty to call on one who loved Italy so: I suppose Miss 
Cobbe’s Italian is not always clear, and that, just as I 
might tell an Italian with great sincerity that I had 
never heard of Miss “‘Cob-be” might D’Azeglio affirm 
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with respect to “Browning.” I also am sorry that such 
unwarrantable a notice as that about Kirkup should ap- 
pear. But what more than all surprizes me is the appre- 
ciation of Passaglia, because it was through his assuring 
her that under no circumstances would he ever marry, 
while she knew he was under an engagement to do so 
at that moment: Miss C. having never let him guess that 
she was a friend of A’s; through information of this, it 
was, according to Mrs. Mackenzie that A. came to a 
decision about him. Still, there seem clever things in the 
book, for she is clever. 


I feel particularly sorry that you should fear disturb- 
ance in your pleasant Villa: perhaps the Padrone may 
prefer your quietness & prompt payment to uncertainties: 
that’s the way with my sister’s landlady at Paris, who has 
long since raised the rents of every room in the house 
but hers, which she says she shall never do. 

The years are going, Isa, and in three years I may be- 
gin to hope for a realization of the snake-metamorphosis. 
I shall not keep house when Pen is at Oxford, to what 
use? He will enjoy his vacations best in travelling. I 
yearn for Italy again: the kindness of people is excessive 
here, but I am “‘done for,” can’t take root again. Pen 
is very well, a good boy, with dreadfully incipient mus- 
tachios! He came here just now, and said, “Give my 
best love to Isa,” so, there you have it. Lytton is in 
Athens; Sir E. “behaved like a brute” in money & other 
matters, says an adequate authority. The very devil is 
in that stinginess of his. Miss Sartoris has just under- 
gone a most dangerous operation with the utmost forti- 
tude, unknown to everybody: she will probably regain 
her old health, I earnestly hope: she was two hours under 
the surgeon’s hands, (having taken chloroform) and not 
out of danger for a week after. Goodbye dearest Isa. 
Don’t be bilious, but take care of yourself for better 
reasons than the sake of your brother-snake that is to 
be, & always most affectionately 


R. BRowNING. 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, 
Dec. 19. 64. 


Yes, dearest Isa, it is three Christmasses ago, fully now: 
I sometimes see a light at the end of this dark tunnel of 
life, which was one blackness at the beginning. It won't 
last for ever. In many ways I can see with my human 
eyes why this has been right & good for me, as I never 
doubted it was for Her, and if we do but re-join any 
day, the break will be better than forgotten, remem- 
bered for its uses. The difference between me and the 
stupid people who have “communications” is probably 
nothing more than that I don’t confound the results of 
the natural working of what is in my mind, with vulgar 
external appearances: poor old Fulk talked about the 
teaching he was in the habit of undergoing from his dead 
wife, had an idea of her at his ear putting thoughts into 
his head, not able to explain it otherwise. By the bye, 
why did not he, in turn, put into his sister’s head to 
remember and make a will, not leave Cottrell’s children 
without a doit! There was a sale of her effects, & 
everything of course went to the near relatives for whom 
she did not care a straw, all for want of a “nudge” from 
her brother not to be so careless about those whom she 
professed to love. She would have told you, dying was 
the simplest matter in the world, and the last thing she 
feared at all, yet, make her will? better put that un- 
pleasantness off till tomorrow. Well, for myself, I am 
certainly not unhappy, any more than I ever was: I am, 
if the phrase were to now to be coined first, “resigned,” 
but I look on everything in this world with altered eyes, 
and can no more take interest in anything I see there but 
the proof of certain great principles, strewn in the booths 
at a fair: I could no more take root in life again, than 
learn some new dancing step. On the other hand, I 
feel such comfort and delight in doing the best I can 
with my own object of life, poetry, which, I think, I 
never could have seen the good of before, that it shows 
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me I have taken the root I did take, well. I hope to do 
much more yet: and that the flower of it will be put into 
Her hand somehow. I really have great opportunities 
and advantages, on the whole, almost unparalleled ones, 
I think, no other disturbances & cares than those I am 
most grateful for being allowed to have. Pen, for in- 
stance, is so good & promising: I shall be increasingly 
nervous about his particular success at College, two years 
hence, because I have been trying an experiment, you 
see, in resolving to broaden his acquisitions, instead of 
deepen them in one or two respects, to the detriment of 
all the rest: there can be no doubt that, had I cut off the 
modern languages, drawing & music, he would even by 
this time be nearly fit for his particular work at Balliol: 
but I look further than the mere College career, and of 
course it will be a success indeed, if I get deepness enough 
in Greek & Latin with the other acquisitions: but folks 
frighten me a little when they tell me as two people, 
strangers to each other, did last week, that merely to 
enter Balliol, pass the matriculation, is equivalent to tak- 
ing honours at another College: well, we’re in for it: 
Pen grows increasingly considerate, at least, and approxi- 
matively anxious. Mathematics seem doing him good: 
and how can I regret that he plays Bach & Beethoven 
understandingly? as he certainly does. I was to have 
talked over all these troubles of mine with Jowett last 
night, but, as usual, and only in his case, there was a 
hitch, thro’ the illness of our host, and once again I am 
prevented seeing him. I had, by the bye, an invitation 
also to dine with Trelawney, but I could not accept it, 
tho’ otherwise he is interesting enough. 

I sat, last Friday, by Millais at a dinner, & he said 
that Eastlake announced, a day or two before, to the 
Academy, Gibson’s intention of leaving it all his for- 
tune, and all his duplicates of statues (his own works) 
which are to be arranged in a room or hall built for 
the purpose: how often have I heard that Hatty was 
sure of it. I see* 


*T etter ends abruptly. 
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19th. Jan. ’65. 
Dearsst Isa, 

I believe my last letter was delayed a day from my 
vile state of cold & headache just as I wrote it: whether 
my wishes came to you a day before or after the proper 
Christmas-time, they are always springing up fresh & 
fresh. I wish you so well in all you do, that I shall begin 
by venturing to question the policy of “keeping your 
name before the public,” by merely a reprint: I don’t 
believe there’s anything but disadvantage in that; the 
public is glad enough to be ungrateful to old stagers & 
declare that every newcomer has quite leapt up to so 
& so’s place, and new names (for new books) are the 
attractive thing. Of course I will say my say to Chap- 
man, though it is worth little enough: and I do quite 
remember enough of the story to be able to praise it 
sufficiently. But, don’t mind if you keep people waiting 
a little for what is worth waiting for. 

I am quite of your mind about the worth of college- 
acquirements & fame, and how little they prove the owner 
a person of soul’s quality: but a race is a race, and who- 
ever tries ought to win, and as Pen means to try, why 
I want him to get the reward of it, though that be only 
a help to something better. I don’t at all doubt that, 
once in the race, he will do his best, that’s his way: but 
it happens to be really hard to get leave even to race, the 
matriculation being said to prove as much scholarship as 
obtaining a degree at another college: I don’t know. 
I should be quite at my ease, too, if I could resolve to 
cut off all the languages, drawing & music, and give all 
the time to Latin & Greek, but I can’t do that, so we 
must have all or nothing. Well, two years more, & 
then—. I shall not break my heart in any case. He 
grows, is happy & good, clear gain! 

Yes, Bessie Parkes “went over,” after the due hesita- 
tion & interesting struggle, and is now something or other 
that, it seems, she was not before, whatever amazement 
that may give the world. Seeing that she was never 
one of my lights, I don’t feel particularly in the dark. 
As for Miss Emily, the Queen cut away that glory of 
Royal Printership at once: and one of the counsel in 
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the case told an acquaintance of mine that the “sealed 
letter” contained a charge I shall be excused from even 
hinting to you, fear of the explosion of which, caused the 
shift of Miss E. from one side to the other. As is in- 
variably the case, people’s mouths are opened, and tell 
you what “they knew long ago,” though it seems that did 
not matter a bit so long as nobody else knew: Mrs. 
Procter, for instance told me of a lie she (E) had invented 
to interest Adelaide, about as pretty a specimen as I ever 
heard, though familiar with such sportings of the fancy. 
After all, folks are safe enough in the main, if you know 
a thing, and fear to be first in telling it, all’s one as if 
you were ignorant: you don’t say, “I’ll have nothing to 
do with him or her, J know why & won't tell,” because 
friends smile and reply “Really, you can’t expect that, 
without a definite charge being made, I am to avoid the 
person you please to dislike,” that is “I contest your 
superior experience, and disbelieve in your acuteness & 
suppose you to be prejudiced somehow besides’’: then one 
day comes a howl & a wondering at this wicked world. 

Yes, Florence will never be my Florence again. To 
build over or beside Poggio seems barbarous & inexcus- 
able, the Fiesole side don’t matter. Are they going to 
pull the old walls down, or any part of them, I wait to 
know? 'Why can’t they keep the old city as a nucleus 
and build round and round it, as many rings of houses 
as they please, framing the pictures as deeply as they 
please? Is Casa Guidi to be turned into any public 
office? I should think that its natural destination. If 
I am at liberty to flee away one day it will not be to 
Florence, I dare say. As old Philipson said to me once 
of Jerusalem, ‘“‘No, I don’t want to go there, I can see 
it in my head.” By the way, how fares it with Mrs. 
Philipson, the daughters & the boy? Are they still in 
the house all gold & lacquer? Do you bank with Brini? 
Is M. St. Paul alive and on the Bridge. Do the Beckers 
flourish? 

Tell Cottrell I am his debtor for a very kind & con- 
siderate letter: I never doubted he did all for the best, 
and only think of his invariable kindness in all the busi- 
ness: let Giovanozzi but do as he engages and all will 
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go well in the end, which will be all I shall remember. 

Willie Bracken is just arrived from Liverpool, where 
he has been this three weeks with his mother, both are 
well. Good news from Annette, he says. 

I wrote to my sister yesterday and told her your kind 
wish to be remembered to her & my father: both of them 
will be delighted, I know. Is there any chance of your 
coming here this year? I sometimes meet Miss Gétting 
(?) in the street: she tells me the quondam Charlotte 
Agassiz who was very ill in India, is now fortunately 
well again. 'Was that wound ever healed between you & 
the Tassinari? She, too, was ill, seriously, was she not? 
What kind of elephantine development has the girl at- 
tained to and can poor T. still see a little out of his 
eyes? 

Well, goodbye, dearest Isa: I have been for a few 
minutes, nay, a good many, so really in Florence with 
you that it would be no wonder if you heard my steps 
up the lane to your house. Pen sends his best love. No 
book yet to you! Perhaps the fault is in me: I never 
think it worth serious caring for, that’s the fact, but some 
day you shall have it, be sure, blessed prize as it will 
prove! 

Ever yours most affectionately 


RogertT BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Feb. 19. 765. 
Dearest Isa, 

First, I really thank you for apprizing me of the stupid 
blunder with the stamp. I can only suppose that writing 
always late and hurriedly I may have mistaken one stamp 
for another by London light. I always have store of 
both stamps. For the future, I will take good care, and 
spell the word before sticking on. Of course it is quite 
kind to tell me, as I should have told you: your letters 
never are wrongly stamped. ‘Tho’ I have so many to 
write, and have so little time to do it in, that perhaps 
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there is more excuse for me than for everybody. The 
Postman’s red collar, aid ring and dump of the letters 
into letter box are a plague to me. Well, at last I caught 
a man going to Florence, Del Giudici, to wit, and got 
him to carry your book. I also sent a photograph, think- 
ing you might care a little to see what has become of my 
old face. Now, I shall expect you at length to open 
your lips and tell me how you like or dislike the poems. 
I really want to know (though to be sure that is no 
particular reason why you should do so, since I ask 
pagefuls of questions and never get a word of reply to 
them. I shall give it up now.) I have been rather anxious 
of late about Pen. He caught the measles somehow, had 
no premonitory headache, only a little indisposition to go 
out, which I thought was quite explainable by the vile 
weather, however, out they came, lasted three days, & 
then all was well again, the doctor taking his leave within 
the week: I hear all the danger is in catching cold after, 
even Jong after, it flies to the lungs. But Pen is very 
rational when out of sorts, rarely as that happens, and 
though he might have gone out last Tuesday, yet, up to 
this present Sunday, the cold being abominable, he prefers 
staying at home. Willy has not had the measles, and his 
mother is afraid naturally, so Pen is left to himself: he 
kept his bed three days, and, to surprise me, mastered five 
new problems in Euclid, which did please me. I am glad 
this ugly thing is over, and wish ‘Willy may be so lucky; 
he grows very tall and is a charming fellow, strangely like 
Annette in the face & voice, I could fancy I hear her 
sometimes. I am glad to hear Mrs. Mackenzie is well, 
and painting at Rome. Kinny is going to her, but will 
not long stand the Roman climate, I suppose. Yes, I 
know Chapman is going to reprint your book and I am 
glad of it: I told him what I thought of it. Why do 
you not get on with your new novel though? I am glad 
Lever remembers me kindly: I always warm to him now, 
since the last I saw, or rather heard of him, and Pen 
has just been reading his “Luttrells’” with immense de- 
light, he asked me “Did I ever see Lever?” I said, “Cer- 
tainly, whether you remember it or no, can you recollect 
nothing of his horses, Miss Lever, &c?” “Nothing.” 
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So when your letter came I was able to show him the 
paragraph which proves that I had known him. 

Yes, “the godlike man,” connu/ I saw him last week, 
looking very well. He sent me his poems, by the way. 

What is this I hear, through Miss Smith, of the possi- 
bility, or indeed likelihood of your coming to London in 
the summer? You ought to tell me, if it be so: “settle 
here,” no, but visit, I wish you may, with all my heart. 

I go wholly with the King, and think the Turin people 
disgraced themselves. I advise them to repeat that the 
cession of Nice and Savoy was unnecessary. They are 
not at all insensible to reasons of a pecuniary nature for 
being patriotic. As for the Mazzinian-Clerical party, it 
is too contemptible! 

God bless you, dearest Isa, I am very sorry for Ansano, 
for his sake & yours. I don’t know whether you have 
Emilia yet, but seem to think so. Pen sends his best 
love, you always have mine. 

Yours affectionately ever, 
Rospert BROWNING. 


Saturday, 
18th March ’65. 
Dearest Isa: 

I anticipate by a day having a reason for writing at 
once which you shall hear. You tell me that ‘Count 
Cottrell has been at death’s door with pleurisy, but is 
out of danger now,” still he must be only convalescent, 
and I am vexed to think that he will receive a letter 
posted yesterday which, had I known the fact of his 
illness, should certainly have been delayed: the circum- 
stances under which I wrote it were these. You may 
know that as soon as I heard from Leighton of that 
wretched business of the monument, how his designs had 
been first departed from the models, and then again even 
the models in the marble, I wrote begging Cottrell to get 
the sculptor to do the work again from the models re- 
made and approved of by Leighton, promising to pay 
the man whatever was proper. To this Cottrell replied 
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in a very kind and considerate letter, dated Jan. 11th. 
that all was set right again, and that “I might rely on 
my interests being attended to.” Well, Leighton wrote 
to me two days ago that Mr. Matthews, who was here 
the other day, told him that he saw Giovanozzi (the 
sculptor) before leaving Florence, and that, tho’ the 
models were completed (as they were when Leighton 
left Florence) he had neither begun, nor intended to 
begin to carry them out in marble till he heard from me 
what compensation I meant to make him. I thought this 
so incredible, in face of Cottrell’s account of the matter 
to me, that, after having written a letter to him, I de- 
layed sending it till I could telegraph to Florence and 
know exactly when Mr. Matthews had seen Giovanozzi: 
the answer returned was “about Feb. 4th.’’ nearly a 
month after Cottrell’s letter; so I posted mine: after 
which came the news of the illness, which I should be 
grieved if he fancied was known to me at the time of my 
application. About Giovanozzi I can have only one 
opinion. The irreparable mistake of Cottrell was to 
depart from the terms of the agreement, which were to 
pay one third of the price down, the second, when the 
work should be judged two-thirds finished to the satis- 
faction of a competent artist, and the remainder only 
when the monument was erected: by paying the whole 
of the money before either of these last conditions was 
attended to, he placed me at the mercy of a man, who, no 
doubt, is not inclined to give up his hold in a hurry: 
what do you think of a fellow who having pocketed £240 
of mine, quietly folds his arms and intends “not to 
begin” till J inform him what I mean to pay, as if I am 
to know by inspiration what he is wanting, or if I knew 
it, am to be treated as if less worthy of trust than he! 
Since the payment of the above sum, I see by Brini’s 
account that he has drawn on me for £4 more. I don’t 
in the least guess for what, and for aught I know he may 
help himself again. It is a great shame altogether: first, 
Leighton’s designs were impudently departed from: Cot- 
trell thinks they left the sculptor a certain latitude: 
Leighton denies it, and appeals to the drawings them- 
selves which were purposely made plain beyond the possi- 
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bility of mistake: but be that as it may, even Cottrell 
acknowledges that there was a second departure even 
from those models, which nothing could justify: and how 
a protest ought to have been made, and certainly no 
money paid till the error was corrected. Of course all 
that is past is irrevocable: but I have written to implore 
Cottrell to get the man to finish his work at whatever 
cost: I am powerless and can only submit. However it 
will be in my power to give an account of the transaction 
in any English Journal I please, by the way of warning 
to others. My dearest Isa, can you be of any help to me, 
by quietly reminding Cottrell from time to time of the 
misery I undergo in this state of things? Why, am I 
not as likely to be at “death’s door’ and through it, 
with this work undone: I know your affection can move 
mountains. What a simple thing it would have been 
to say plainly at the beginning to this Giovanozzi, “Here 
are designs, will you copy them or not? Leave the care 
of all else to the artist that made, and the proprietor that 
will pay for them.” 

I have hardly the spirit to write about the many things 
that were in my head: I heard from Kate Field lately, 
a pleasant, but not remarkably wise letter, she is one of 
those disappointing people, from whose ordinary life & 
ways you expect something better when they shall set to 
work, I like her all the same, however. Jarves and his 
wife called on me a fortnight ago: she is nice, and he, 
poor fellow, I was moved to the marrow by the sight 
of him. He looks thin, his eyes more spectral than ever, 
but well enough: is now gone to Paris, but will return 
and settle in London for some time: he has passed evi- 
dently a wet sponge over the past, Mrs. J. his daughters, 
& all. Miss Hays wrote to me for my signature to her 
petition for a literary pension. I thought it about the 
coolest proposal I remember, and told her plainly I would 
do no such thing: I will not ask for any such improper 
bestowment: (she had said, she did not rest her claims 
on her literary labours but on her work in behalf of 
women: and whatever be the worth of that, it is not 
literature. She replied by sending the petition itself, in 
which among other grounds for claiming relief from Goy- 
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ernment she mentions, I give you her words ‘Never 
strong, the strain of so arduous a part as Juliet to Miss 
Cushman’s Romeo, constantly repeated, brought on a 
condition of health which after a short time obliged me 
to give up the stage altogether.” Not knowing how to 
say anything at all agreeable I have not replied to the 
letter, and shall let it alone, no matter what the disgust 
to Bessie Parkes, Emily Faithful &c. 


Paris, 151, Rue de Grenelle, 
March 19. ‘65. 
Dearest Isa: 

I am here, you see, since last Saturday, & cannot con- 
sequently have received your letter which I am sure is 
waiting for me at home. Should there be anything in it 
requiring an answer before the time, you shall hear from 
me. By the way, you know it could be nothing but one 
of my stupid fits of forgetfulness which prevented me 
sending the Photograph to Made. Tornaria in reply to 
your request for one: you shall have it when I return. As 
for our visit here, Pen was attacked by such a vile cold 
that travelling proved impossible: I compounded the 
matter by engaging to give him a fortnight instead of a 
week’s holiday. We find my Father very well, just as 
usual, & my sister quite well also. The weather is sur- 
prisingly cold, far below the temperature of London, as 
we left it: but the clear, bracing exciting character of the 
air has a great effect on me & I have got rid of a 
sort of cough which plagued me for weeks. 

I find Willy Bracken very well, though palish, An- 
nette left last week, & I was sorry to miss her, she 
establishes herself, at least for a year, at Genoa, with 
Made. Beati: Mrs. Bracken is all her old self. 

Just before we left, I had the satisfaction of getting 
Pen entered on the books of Balliol ‘“‘for residence in 
1867,” this was done simultaneously by both the master 
& Jowett, who, each of them, wrote most kind letters to 
the two friends of mine who had applied about the 
matter. Balliol is immeasurably the best College for Pen, 
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; if he will but resolve to rise to their high standard of 
scholarship, as I hope & trust he will. He engages after 
this holiday to set to work energetically. Milsand finds 
him “much more mature,” he certainly is so. He is 
much liked & kindly treated by various friends, enjoys 
himself, I think, and, on the whole, I venture to say 
satisfies me. 

We saw the sights, I ought to tell you, he from the 
War Office in Pall Mall, I from Devonshire House: 
: the illuminations I went to see with Dickens. 'We left 
a Waterloo Bridge in a van at 7 o'clock, were to go by a 

by-way to Southwark Bridge in order to do the thing 
superiorly: spent five miserably cold & black hours in 
trying vainly to do so, got out again in despair, & walked 
: back, by which means I saw a little: far more, however, 
F than was worth seeing: the English can’t manage any- 
thing of the kind. I notice every night that the illum- 
inations here of the Place de la Concorde & all round 
me are so strangely superior that I cant understand how 
people with the love of fireworks & lights in their large 
souls don’t go to Paris & return, at less expense than 
Dickens’ van which cost £5. 
I am going tonight with Milsand, my sister, Pen & 
Willy Bracken to see Macbeth at the Odeon: I write in 
the greatest haste & amid talking, but you will under- 
stand that come what come will you must have your 
letter. When I get to England I will at once send you 
the little book just about to come out when I left Lon- 
don: I thought it my duty to print it, of course. 
I will leave off now, my dearest Isa, for I am too 
teazed by the noises, this will do moreover: as soon as 
I get your letter, on my return at the end of the month, 
I will write again. That will be a good reason for my 
doing so. Goodbye & God bless you a thousand times, 
my own friend. My Father & sister & Milsand send 
their true love at this minute, all three being round the 
table. My sister says you promised her a photograph of 
your dear self. I sympathise with her in abusing you for 
not doing so. 
Ever your own affectionately 
R. BRowNING. 


~~ 
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Paris, 151 Rue de Grenelle, 
Fb. St. Gn. 

Apr. 19. ’65. 

Dearest Isa: pepe 
I arrived here last night, for a week’s visit to my 
Father & sister. I heard soon after getting your letter 
of the release of poor Mrs. Trollope from the sufferings 
you were doing all in your power to lighten; I only hope 
at not too great cost to yourself, for the standing so long 
(to say nothing of the other trials of strength) must have 
tried you indeed. I saw Anthony Trollope on the 13th. 
& he seemed to entertain hopes, but I had none, from 
your account. I cannot but contrast the lingering six or 
seven weeks of agony with my own case, and be very 
thankful: you will have thought of that too. I am vexed 
to hear that the chances are again against your coming 
to London. I will see Chapman & find out why he 
don’t advertise, if I can, but his ways are his own, and 
he mends his pace for nobody. Story has just written to 
me in far more savage terms: the fact is, he is slow. How 
do you like fast people? Lucas, for instance, who wrote 
to me to contribute to his new magazine, which I told him 
I could not do, whereupon he at once put my name into 
his list. I called on him, and he declared he had never 
seen it, yet there was a huge bill of the thing, with letters 

as thick as my thumb lying on his table. 

I am very grateful for what you promise to do with 
respect to Cottrell: he wrote kindly to me about it, and 
may do the little thing that is wanted, if you speak to 
him every now and then. 

Milsand is going to be married, a long engagement, 
twelve years old, which could not be carried out, because 
his mother refused her consent, through some religious 
scruple: the death of his mother some months ago allows 
him to marry at last: he is in the room while I write, and 
looking very well. Fanny Haworth was here just now, 
in good care, also: Paris is brimful of English for the 
Easter holidays, but I shall see nothing of them, I trust. 
Pen is with me of course. 

Oh yes, that Mrs. Thistlethwaite, about whom you 
enquire, was the Laura Bell, and is now the canting 
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hypocrite you read about: about that, I am in no doubt 
at all, seeing that three years ago she concocted a copy 
of verses to herself beginning “Lost Angel!” and contin- 
uing after the same fashion, the whole signed Robert 
Browning!! She thought I was still in Italy and that she 
could show this impudent forgery with no risk of de- 
tection, but I got to see a copy of it, and wrote underneath 
my denial of having perpetrated a syllable of it: where- 
upon she wrote two flaming letters inviting me to dine 
with her, which I never answered: I thought she might 
want to get my handwriting and really forge something 
like it. There’s a Magdalen for you! It answers per- 
fectly, of course, crowds of people go to hear her, and 
take her by the hand, like the exquisite fools they are, 
born for Laura Bells, Humes and such vermin. So is 
the world made, and we have got to live in it. 

I can only write this poor scrap this time, for I am 
forced to go out, but I would not let my day pass. God 
bless you, dearest Isa: Pen desires me this moment, to 
give his best love: my sister & father send their’s also. 

Ever affy. yours, 
Ro. 


19, Warwick Crescent. 
May roth. [1865] 
Dearest Isa: 

I am really delighted to think that you have been able 
to have such a pleasure as a visit to Venice at just the 
time when it will do you most good: it is another proof 
of Mr. Bracken’s constant kindness & forethought. I 
only hope the heat may not have increased too much. I 
know exactly where you are, or (alas, by this time, were) 
and see nearly what you see. It is a dear place, never 
to be supplanted in one’s memory. I suppose you don’t 
care much about missing the Dante ceremony: the 
mechanical, prepared programmed homage moves me little. 
I wonder if anybody looked up at the House as the pro- 


cession passed it, as I suppose it must have done; what 
does it matter, however? 
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I know Beatrice is here, having met Ay. Trollope at 
the Academy Dinner: he had arrived the night before, if 
not that morning: I did the former thing. Tell me par- 
ticularly how T. T. is, were I he I should stay in Italy, 
I think: yet don’t know. 

I saw Chapman yesterday, and spoke about the need 
of advertising your book: he said he had done so, but 
that it was not yet published, “out.” It was to be 
delayed a little at Mudie’s request, is not that a good 
sign? I have just got it & shall read it again. 

Did you see the reply of Lucas to me in the Athenaeum: 
he said “he had certainly understood in our interview that 
I would write perhaps at some time or other.” I never 
having had an interview at all with him, but receiving and 
answering his letter: of course had there been any symp- 
tom of ambiguity in my answer he would have printed 
the passage, but he acknowledged to me there was none, 
and so, told this deliberate lie: had I retorted, and proved 
it was that, I should have absolutely done for him; so I 
pitied and let him alone: I hear the clue to it all is he 
drinks desperately, and is ‘‘never himself after five 
o’clock:” he is moreover a disgusting person being a great 
talker of obscenity of an extraordinary description: 
enough of him. He has quarrelled with his publishers 
already, & wanted Chapman to publish his next number! 
Probably no second will appear. 

I wrote to you from Paris: all my little world is well: 
Milsand is married, dear fellow: I introduced him to 
Matthew Arnold who has long wanted to know him, and 
who, by the bye, goes to Florence soon. He is a Com- 
missioner of Enquiry into the working of foreign schools, 
a matter that much interests people here. I am very sorry, 
you know how sorry, that there is to be no visit this 
year for me, for I can’t much pity anybody who lives 
away from London where I grow bilious to an awful* 
Be down a staircase the night before last, so dense 
was the double current, coming and going. I stood on 
the landing jammed between two ladies, and laughed 
at my friends lower down. Then there are concerts &c. 


*T wo lines cut out. 
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Dearest Isa, I shall hold you to your word, to do what 
you can whether little or much, in the matter of the 
monument: just remind C. gently as you see occasion: 
I believe he means well: just a word now & then may help 
so much. Won’t you do this, dearest friend that I have? 

I dined with Sir Edw: last Sunday week, did not say 
two words to him, so have nothing to report. 

You ask about my summer, or autumn plans. I fix on 
nothing, but suppose that I shall try some new part of 
Bretagne: the Pyrenées are very lovely but too hot for 
the good of a change, and I want the sea beside. I am 
sorry you will have to move: the place will be spoiled & 


there is no help for it, “we two snakes” however, we 
will* 
See footnote, page 121. 


Ste. Marie, prés Pornic, 
Loire Inférieure, 

Septr. 19, °65, and a 
delicious day, much as it was when I left England all 
those years ago, eighteen in number. Well, dearest Isa, 
one travels & travels & gets the nearer to heaven, I hope. 
We have had perfect weather since the month began, 
before it was cold, rainy too, as it is, I quite hate think- 
ing of the return on the Ist. October. So far as my 
sweet self is concerned, no other form of life is worth 
having now, than shall pass in a southern climate, in 
retirement, and near the sea: perhaps I may get it some 
future day, more likely not, but the feeling that here is 
such a good thing still in the world counts for an 
advantage. I go out less & less, don’t “explore” at all, 
confine myself to one & the same walk. I suppose my 
“poem” which you say brings me & Pornic together in 
your mind, is the one about the poor girl; if so, “fancy” 
(as I hear you say) They have pulled down the church 
since I arrived, last month. ‘There are only the shell- 
like, roofless walls left, for a few weeks more: it was 
very old, built on a natural base of rock, small enough to 
be sure, so they built a smart new one behind it, and down 
goes this: just as if they could not have pitched down 
their bricks and stucco further away, and left the old 
place for the fishermen. So here, the Church is even more 
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picturesque and certain old Norman ornaments, capitals 
of pillars and the like, which we left erect in the door- 
way, are at this moment in a heap of rubbish by the road- 
side. The people here are good, stupid and dirty, without 
a touch of the sense of picturesqueness in their clodpoles. 
The Mayor, and master of this house, for instance, is 
good and abundantly rich, has houses & land and other 
incomings, yet out of pure preference for piggishness he 
sleeps in one room with his son and three daughters, the 
eldest being fifteen, and, the (somewhat less ugly than 
usual) maid servant, of about nineteen or twenty, who 
is lately taken into service, four beds in a row, and the 
notion that such arrangement is queer will not enter a 
head in the village for the next fifty years. Now for 
you, Isa: I don’t remember hearing that Miss Wilks & 
her niece were with you, and hope that their departure 
won't inconvenience you. I really sympathise with the 
Cottrells, pray tell me particularly how they are, when 
you write. What you tell me about his intentions is a 
great comfort. Think, it is just a year since the stand- 
still, and Leighton then hoped that a few weeks work 
would repair the mischief, one’s life is too short for such 
delays. I am glad that the place is not to hold any more 
people: that will not, of course, exclude me, should I die 
within easy reach, as my abode is prepared, and not to 
find: as to Giovanozzi’s ability, nobody spoke more 
highly of it than Leighton, who said he could do every- 
thing well if he pleased. ‘Thank Cottrell for me very 
much, or rather continue to help us as I am confident you 
are doing, you good, dear Isa. You say you “are afraid 
you can never leave Italy,” and that I am tied to Eng- 
land; now certainly, but my spirits rise as I get on toward 
the time of release; I know, four years have gone by. 
I hope, with reward for the pain of passing them. Pen is 
advancing, observe: after all, at worst it can be but a 
difference of one year, if I see fit to keep him at home 
so long, when the time comes for Balliol, and perhaps I 
make myself unnecessarily nervous, it has always been 
my fault to have an exorbitant ideal of things, which the 
reality makes absurd enough. Pen is thoroughly good & 
honest, and after all, he reads without previous prepara- 
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tion, a hundred lines of Virgil in an hour: does so every 
day here, we have thus read together the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
& nearly the 10th. book of the Aeneid: and then he spends 
half an hour or more in producing a very fair Greek 
translation, which I correct: and he has two years more, 
Oh, I am sure he’ll do! Then he is quite well and strong, 
I told you of his swimming: I saw him swim two days 
ago for half an hour, by my watch, holding an umbrella 
in one hand: and a fortnight ago, he & Willy swam from 
this place to the Noveillard Baths, perhaps a mile & a 
half, in forty two minutes. Willy is, I fancy, rather 
even a better swimmer, he resists the cold better, which 
after a time turns Pen’s crimson face into blue-black and 
makes his teeth chatter unmistakably: also Willy is fonder 
of diving, which Pen can do but wont do, for it’s one of 
Pen’s hopeful points that you can’t persuade him out of 
his own feelings, his character being firm and decided 
enough. The two tried that long swim sometime before, 
and Pen felt so cold, after swimming for more than half 
an hour, that he got into the boat, thinking that ‘Willy 
was going to do the same, though he didn’t, and reached 
the goal: Pen said to me, “I will do it next time, depend 
on it” and so he did. Here comes Mrs. Bracken for my 
letter and cuts me short. Let me mention, that by a 
newspaper I see that poor Miss B. C. died on the 6th. 
ult: by the advertisement I learnt her christian name and 
where she lived. But I shall not again allude to this 
lying tittle-tattle. Yes, I occasionally see Mrs. Lewes, 
and like her always. I read her “Mill on the Floss” 
again the other day, approving the first vol. much, not so 
the second. I much regret I did not see Trollope & 
Bice in London: tell him so, with my kind remembrance. 
Isa, to fill up you shall have one of my latest photo- 
graphs, it will save your start at my venerable appear- 
ance when you next see me: and I'll wrap it in an envelope 
which shall help you to row your servant, if needs be, 
or still better, show you that Isa makes blunders in stamps 
as well as her ever affectionate R. B. whom father & 
sister & son especially desire their best love to go with 
his. Direct next time, alas, to Warwick Crescent, and 
finally, God bless you! 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. W. 
Oct. 19. ’65. 

Dearest Isa, Here we are back again in dear ugly old 
England: the fine weather lasted to the very end: Pen 
bathed 73 times, & I, 60: we left on the ist. Oct. & 
returned slowly by Angers, Le Mans & Chartres, stayed 
a week at Paris & then, to work again. Willy & his 
mother went three days before us. Pen came back very 
well, but has a vile cold at this moment, how escape 
something of the kind? I saw Jarves & his wife at Paris, 
she is very nice, he seems happy enough and buried in 
dishes and pictures: I like him, for the old reasons. They 
go to Florence very soon, to winter (baby & all, for 
there is such a thing) and you will see them. I also saw 
at Paris the Cornhill & read your very pleasant article, 
very well written & interesting it is: I shall read it 
again, but our Athenaeum Club is shut up, all but a 
room or two, for repairs, and I can’t get the magazine 
yet. Only write carefully and you’ll do, depend on it 
& nobody will ever be half so critical on you as I, born 
to plague my beloved ones, and do the agreeable to 
people I don’t care two pence about. ‘This black morn- 
ing is darkened unnecessarily by poor Ld. P’s death: & 
there is the usual amount of insincerity poured forth in 
the papers: personally pleasant he was, however. It 
seems to me that in a week he will be forgotten. Yet I 
have an ambition that way for Pen, you know: we are 
getting on, and I begin to think to see light at the end 
of the wood: he seems making steady progress, and likely 
to do. Of course he gets more manly, for he is sixteen 
& a half: but I won’t look forward, like a fool. I had 
last night a letter from dear old Kirkup, full of kind- 
ness & clever, all so full of the old stories about Bibi, 
the table rising, Dante’s visits & so on, with the customary 
reasoning, “Why should she wish to deceive me?” He 
tells me they have made him a Knight; K. Victor Em- 
manuel, & just sent him the proper authorisation to use 
that title & I think such a proceeding does them much 
credit, for he was a liberal, & open-spoken too, in bad 
times. You amuse me with the speculations about the 
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new Mrs. T: lord love us, how little flattering is wom- 
an’s love, that is, the collective woman’s love, the particu- 
lar is another matter. It seems he may throw his hand- 
kerchief to anybody in Florence. Tell Bice with my love 
that both Pen & I remember very well the day she men- 
tions (I can’t pretend to have any but bitter remembrances 
about it) but I have a real interest in her, and was very 
sorry not to see her when she was in London. Yes, 
Florence will never be her old self now to me, even as 
to the outside face, but I love her with all my heart: 
there will be meeting between us yet I hope, tho’ I shall 
not live there. As soon as I can, I shall take to the 
tent-life, & wander about to the last of me. So the 
Kinneys go, I don’t envy them. Is that poor Made. 
Tassinari dead or alive? Of course, Brini flourishes as 
an honest man should: I got scent of the virtues of that 
Philipson establishment from a very early day, et bien 
m’en trouvai. I wish Ansano well, I am sure with his 
mate; what is become of Emilia? How you & your 
letters do pull me out of this English air into the blue! 
I could chatter away forever. Another thing, I have 
just been making a selection of Ba’s poems which is 
wanted: how I have done it I can hardly say: it is one 
delight to know that the work of her goes on more 
effectually than ever, her books are more & more read, 
certainly sold: a new edition of Aurora Leigh is com- 
pletely exhausted within this year. I shall give with it 
that girl-face which I sent you, because it was exactly 
like her in her girlhood. Mrs. Lewes has it hanging in 
her room: by the bye she called here on Sunday with her 
husband & I showed her some of the things: she said she 
had seen nothing so interesting since Goethe’s house. I 
like her very much. Goodbye, my own dear friend: I 
must finish my work & be with Chapman at 1 o’clock: 
so you want to see Pornic? It would amuse you in some 
things: fancy (shall I be cruel enough to bid you? yes, 
I will) fancy the buxon servant girl, aged some 20, 
washing clothes before my window (on the pian-terreno, 
dressed in a blue gown & nothing else, I can see, just 
covering the naked legs below the knees, and so kilted, 
turning her back to me and burying herself with linen she 
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has to stoop for on the ground! Primitive manners! 
Goodbye. I am so sorry that we lose Miss Smith, who 
goes to live in the country. Pen’s best love & always 
that of yours ever affy. 


RY BS 


19th. Dec. [1865] 
My vearest Isa, 

This will be a very hurried & poor letter; if it catch 
the post, even, is a doubt. The calls on my attention have 
been incessant thro’ the morning. One great thing had 
to be properly acknowledged before I could even write 
to you, Cottrell’s letter apprising me of the Monument’s 
being really in its place. You know what a load that 
news takes from my mind. Now, Isa, whenever you can, 
whenever the weather allows, and other matters give you 
the time, do you, pray, go and see and tell me how all 
strikes you, exactly that: I shall understand whatever 
you say. I have told Cottrell how much I thank him; 
one word, which I omitted, you will perhaps forward to 
him at your convenience. It happens that your letter is 
longer, and therefore better, than usual, & I was intend- 
ing to give you double your allowance of gossip in return, 
but this news puts all out of my head. 

I have had a letter from Wilson simply (in every 
sense of the word) dated “13a” Street, House &c, un- 
known. I wrote to her a month ago, to the old address, 
and she evidently has never received the letter. I should 
be very glad to have the new one, yet I can’t bear to 
trouble you (It shows how unsafe the post is, for, be- 
tween us, there was a scrap addressed to Brini in my 
letter, luckily of no use but to her, don’t mention it, for 
reasons I have.) 

I will leave off for the best of reasons, and have my 
talk out next time. I saw Tennyson three or four times 
last week, and wanted to tell you about him. Don’t you 
go, now, and be ungenerous and crib any of my next letter 
for me! 

You are really the likelier to see me one fine day at 
Florence, now this business is over. 


God bless you, my best of friends. 
RoBert BROWNING. 
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Feb. 19. '66. Monday. 
Dearest Isa, 

First of all, I am very sorry you are unwell, you don’t 
say precisely how, from what causes, but to know that 
you write from your bed, and require nursing is anything 
but good news to me: I hope, with all my heart that 
you are yourself again by this time. 

True thanks for your intelligence: I heard from Sir 
C. Lyell the other day that all cause for apprehension 
was nearly at an end. After my own life, I shall leave 
things to God, while I am here, I will do what I can, & 
ought, in resisting such an outrage: let us think it settled 
now, however. 

I have nothing to tell you. I love gossip from you, to 
hear what you do & whom you see, but my own doings 
and seeings are out of my head the day after they have 
been accomplished. I go out a great deal, but have 
enjoyed nothing so much as a dinner last week with Ten- 
nyson who, with his wife & one son, is staying in town 
for a few weeks: she is just what she was and always 
will be, very sweet and dear: he seems to me better 
than ever. I met him on large party on Saturday, also 
Carlyle, whom I never met at a “drum” in my whole 
life, till now: I met, by the bye, your friend Miss Elliott, 
and told her you were unwell. Miss Smith is here for 
about a month. She comes and overlooks Pen’s drawing, 
three times a week: Pen is drawing our Owl, a bird that 
is the light of our house, for his tameness and engaging 
ways. I went some weeks ago to see the Mackays, for I 
like them very much and was determined not to lose 
sight of them: I shall go again soon. The Leweses I 
sometimes see, not often. A Trollope has invited me to 
a dinner of the Proprietor & Staff of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, I don’t know why, for I never gave them a line 
in my life. Their Review or Magazine is very good and 
respectable, but hardly successful, I should fear, as a 
speculation. The “Pall Mall” which was in a sorry 
condition, is now in high vogue, so do things alter. 

I was sorry about the death of poor Gibson, a simple 
good man, with great talent and little genius enough, 
secondo me: I don’t like, nor was prepared for, his not 
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leaving Hatty, so far as I hear, a ring or an old set of 
modelling-tools: she has quite enough of her own, but 
there is too abrupt a descent from the high expectations. 


March 19. 66. 
Dearest Isa, 


First, I am really happy to hear you are recovered, tho’ 
“weak and thin,” poor dear: those harms can be rem- 
edied. I know how sea air restores you too: in my own 
case, it seems to wipe out all my ailments and set the brain 
to rights, I come back aged sixteen, “save for these bonds.” 
So, go and do likewise. I am just now getting very tired 
of the early season, all but at end now, happily: and long 
to go to Paris, as I hope to do next Saturday week or 
thereabouts: the weather is still vile here, and unholiday 
like, as is the way when Easter is so early. I should like 
to fancy you at the Villa Montier again. I once walked 
thence with Ba to Casa Guidi, I think the longest walk 
I ever knew her take: it was at the very height of her 
health, so far as she ever recovered it: but we returned 
for the first time to England, and there was fatigue, and 
afterwards, other troubles began, and she never touched 
that height again. ‘Well, que voulez-vous? Here was 
her child entering his eighteenth year this month: I hope 
he does well: I want a good deal, for him & her, but I 
think there’s something. In one year he may go to Balliol, 
perhaps I shall keep him till he is nineteen, however. 
He is very strong and healthy, only, he won’t be as tall 
as I expected: he will be about my size, and that will 
“do” in this world. His whole soul is concentrated on 
the approaching Oxford & Cambridge boat-race, which 
I have no objection to. I shall not live again at Flor- 
ence, I think, the changes seem too violent here, you get 
used to them little by little, but if I went and found 
walks levelled, squares where the lanes used to be, and 
so forth, I could not bear it. As for growing old here, 
unless there be plain good in it for Pen, no! Now, 
about your letter: Chapman’s carelessness is quite natural 
in that matter: I have suffered nearly as much as I can 
from his peculiarities: what disarmed me the other day 
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was the death of his pretty, cheerful, good young wife; 
she lost a child a few weeks before, her health was always 
consumptive, and she died, I suppose of consumption, a 
fortnight ago: I expected he would be heart-broken, but 
last Wednesday going to a dinner given by the Proprie- 
tors of the Fortnightly Review to which I was invited 
for some inscrutable reason, there was the man “under his 
thunder-split tree, playing Pan’s pipes.” He said, “You 
wonder to see me here” (answering my /ook, no doubt) 
“but I thought there was no use in moping at home.” 
Well, it’s either lucky or unlucky for him: mind, there 
is no doubt that he was devoted to her: he told me that 
“had her death happened by itself, he should have felt it 
terribly: but the death of his child seemed to prepare 
him for it,” another mystery. He is honest, but a scatter 
brain creature, forgets, makes excuses, and worse; but 
the worst he is not, and you will certainly get your money 
tho’ you have been most shamefully kept out of it, and 
might have suffered inconvenience enough. I don’t hear 
from the Storys, but shall write one day, not in the 
least fearing that they will let me go, whether I write 
or not, but because of my own selfish liking of what’s 
old. As for Wilde, that’s only gossip, I think. Mrs. 
L. told me how vexed the report had made them, so 
absurd &c. still it may happen after all. Mrs. Bracken 
and Willy are back again: Willy’s destination is the 
Editorship or whatever the office is, in the Liverpool 
Mercury: he is much wanting to go to Oxford with Pen 
and I should like it much, not to Balliol, of course, but 
an easier college: the two boys really have a deep & 
true friendship for each other: but Willy knows exactly 
nothing of Latin, how should he? and not the Greek 
alphabet: he is to have a private tutor, indeed he has got 
one, and means to “cram,” he says: he is quite clever 
enough to catch up lost time, if he can get the money, 
and have the time. 

Cottrell sent me a photograph of the monument, a bad 
one, taken by young Powers, to sell as fast as possible: 
I am to have another: this was sent that I might approve 
of Power’s & Cottrell’s opinion that the erection ought 
to be raised. I went about it to Leighton, who asker perti- 
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nently enough “If anybody proposed to stretch you out 
a verse you had written?” He says, the proportions are 
so, and should not be otherwise: it must be seen by itself, 
the object was not to rise above the surrounding erections, 
one must isolate it in one’s mind. So I hope it may be 
let alone. I am thankful that there is no ground for 
Lady Eastlake’s nonsensical fears or pretences of them, 
and that the ground will be preserved. 

Here they come for my letter. God bless you. I am 
ashamed of its stupidity. 

To amuse you, a fancy comes into my head to send 
my memorandum of engagements for the last two months. 
D. dinner, E. Eg. Party: those marked S have been at- 
tended to. Put it in the fire. 


19 Apr. ’66. 
Kept on Apr. 22. 
19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace W. 
Dearest Isa, 

It happened unaccountably that, for once, I forgot the 
day, remembered it next day only & then too late for 
writing & yesterday I felt unwell and incapable, and so 
waited. I spent a fortnight in Paris, & did not find my 
father well, far from it: however I left him better, and 
hear good news of him, so trust that the fine weather will 
help him to regain strength: he has a peculiar complaint, 
an internal varicose vein, very painful & debilitating at 
his age, and from the want of his usual exercise his diges- 
tion suffers. I went nowhere, did not make a single call 
in Paris lest I might be induced to spend an evening 
away. I shall tell you a sad piece of news. Yesterday 
Mrs. Carlyle lunched with Mrs. Forster, was in par- 
ticularly good spirits: she afterwards went to drive in 
the park: when there, she stopped the carriage to put 
down her little dog for a run, a dog bequeathed her by 
poor Mrs. Chapman a few weeks ago: no sooner out in 
the road, than the little thing’s foot was run over by a 
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carriage wheel, the creature screamed & Mrs. Carlyle 
got out and took it in again, no doubt, much startled by 
the accident: the Coachman continued his drive round 
the Park, repeated it, then began to wonder at getting no 
order, looked round, and could not see his mistress: he 
stopped, and asked a passer-by to look in at the door, the 
person, a lady, cried, “Drive to St. George’s Hospital.” 
He did so, they took her out dead. Forster was sent 
for, and was at immense pains to get the body removed, 
the authorities insisting that an inquest must be held: 
he put forth all his admirable energy and managed the 
matter, not before midnight. (I little guessed as I passed 
the Hospital at eleven, returning from Ld. Belfer’s close 
by, who was lying there) Carlyle is away in Scotland, 
one hardly can venture to fancy the shock to him, at the 
end of his pleasant little triumph there. Forster, who 
had a deep affection for her, is in a paroxysm of grief, 
yet, strange to see, I have had no message to prevent my 
dining with him today, as was arranged: he may want 
me for some purpose, to be sure: otherwise, what a 
“dinner!” I met her the last time on the occasion of 
Carlyle’s completing his seventieth year, not very long 
ago. 
Well, what shall I say next? I saw Fanny Haworth, 
looking particularly well. I thought I had written that 
Lytton’s complaint was much exaggerated, he was nerv- 
ous, I suppose, and his friends made the most of a bad 
thing: but Julian Fane assured me there was nothing 
alarming in the matter, and as I hear nothing new, I 
conclude there is nothing worse. I never hear from him, 
which is wholly my fault: people say he and his wife 
are the happiest of pairs, which is another good thing. 
Julian Fane is gone to Paris, First Secretary there. No, 
I never saw that number of “All the Year Round.” I 
will certainly do so, and read your verses. I am glad you 
have got your money from Chapman, he is of an un- 
pardonable carelessness, to say the least of it: I am far 
from satisfied with his ways in my own case, only I 
experience no worse than those vile scatter-brain ways 
I am as tired of as you can possibly be. Do you give him 
your new novel? I am rejoiced that it is off your hands: 
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and also, that you are settled: you had not mentioned oi iY 
the house by Porta Romana. I remember the place pretty a 
well. Poor Jarves finds that there is no being simple K 
with impunity: how can he have more than the most su- 
perficial notion of the authentication of pictures? He in 
may know what he likes, but how know it is by Raffaelle ; 
and Leonardo and all the other nonsensical names that 
used to dance thro’ his brain? I must write to the . 
: Storys. I don’t hear from them: they will be at London ; 
before the season ends, I engage, and obey their law of 
gravitation. Pen is quite well and sends his best love: I 
shall enclose you a photograph taken a fortnight ago, if 
it will go in the letter. Goodbye, dearest friend. You 
are never out of my thoughts for a day, how should you 
be? God bless you, ever. 
Affectionately yours, - 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. W. 
July 13. ’66. 
Dearest Isa, 

You know what a joy it will be for me to see you 
again. I shall write nothing, having the rare occasion of 
saying it all to you. ‘Tell me the time when I can see 
you, giving me, if possible, a little choice of times, any 
time on Sunday, for instance. 

Will you thank Miss Alexander for the letters she 
kindly addressed to me? You will explain to her that 
there is nothing more to be done now, the money being 
fortunately paid to you, but J am also much interested 
in a transaction which involves serious considerations con- 
cerning the character of a person I have to trust. I 
waited some days for the letters of B & E which you 
wished to go with your letter to C., but as nothing came, 
I sent it at last with a copy, & not the original, of that 
note of B & E. which speaks of C’s just having paid the 
£75. which he declared to me had been paid three years 
ago. Mr. Dolling’s second letter, forwarded to me by 
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Miss Alexander, is not of any use; I want the distinct 
declaration of B & E. that they had transferred their 
rights, or in some way made over the business of paying 
you, originally theirs, to C. Because he says to you, and 
to me, that he never was in any business relation to you 
at all, but to them only. So it ought to have been, that 
is clear, nor should a debt be shifted on to another party’s 
shoulders in this way, otherwise C. might excuse himself 
to B & E. on the ground that the retail booksellers had 
not paid him. Also, I don’t understand how at the end 
B & E. should have paid the money themselves, as Mr. 
Dolling (in his first letter) supposes evidently that they 
did, also mentioning that they were inclined to be im- 
pertinent about it, till he very properly threatened legal 
proceedings. One or the other statement must be false, 
and till I know that C’s is true, I refrain from seeing him. 
But he has the benefit of the doubt hitherto. Remember, 
whoever told the lie, would be apt enough to make the 
subsequent excuse, and I don’t think C’s letter was im- 
pertinent, tho’ plain spoken, if he really had never owed 
you the money. You and I would “snub” anybody for 
telling anybody else we had been owing, and promising 
to pay, and breaking our word for three years together, if 
it were altogether a mistake. 
Ever affy. yours, 


oui: 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, 


Oct. 19. ’66. 
Dearest Isa, 


I knew there was good reason for your silence, and only 
wanted to be sure that it implied no accident to yourself: 
you were quite legitimately hindered; only, take care, now 
that all the “rush” is over and ended, to repair your 
losses with rest: you do wonders really, considering how 
little you expected once to do; in those Roman days when 
“all your ambition was to get from the Gregoriana to the 
Pincian and there see the sun set.” Whereas you fly 
about like a dear little witch as you are. Tell me about 
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your house; is it the one you thought of taking? At any 
rate, please describe it all over again to me. Your visit 
to me was the one drop of water to the thirsty man who 
wants a pailful. Who knows? I may see you in Flor- 
ence soon. Next Michaelmas, if God please to help us, 
Pen goes to Balliol; and what am I to do? Have new 
troubles and worse, probably, as a punishment for my 
ingratitude? perhaps however au fond du fond I am not so 
very ungrateful after all. 

Was it ominous that you missed just that 12th? I was 
married on that day twenty years ago. 

We enjoyed Croisic increasingly to the last, spite of the 
three weeks vile weather, in striking contrast to the golden 
months at Pornic last year. I often went to Guerande: 
once Sarianna and I walked from it in two hours and 
somewhat under, nine miles; tho’ from our house, straight 
over the sands and sea, it is not half that distance. Miss 
Smith made the last part of our stay pleasant, she is my 
favourite out of the trio. She too, liked the place much, 
and got good from the bathing; she regretted leaving so 
much, and so evidently needed more baths, and, perhaps, 
holiday, that at the last moment we persuaded her to go 
and find the fine weather at Biarritz. She wisely did 
so, is there still, and likes it as we expected. The 
Brackens preceded us by some days, but Miss Smith 
started with us, to part company at Le Mans. We stayed 
three days at Paris, and now are here, for good, I hope: 
Pen working hard, and I have my poem to mend and end 
in the gaps between Greek and Latin. Let me tell you 
of two interesting books, “Le dernier Amour” by George 
Sand, surprising to me, from its cleverness and return to 
the Indiana style of thing (I generally hate her last 
writings) and this new “Affaire Clemenceau’ by young 
Dumas. “Tamaris’ by G. Sand I don’t believe in nor 
care about. I have not read Felix Holt nor seen her, 
though I have twice tried to do so. Lewes called yes- 
terday, very kind & pleasant and useful, but looking so 
ill! The Fortnightly turns into a Monthly next year, 
and Lewes in all likelihood leaves the Editorship. 

I am glad to hear that T. Trollope is about to marry 
happily, quite right in him to try. I think him affec- 
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tionate, good, full of various talent, all which his wife 
will soon find out. Give Bice my love, I like the mem- 
ory of her. My love to dear old Kirkup I will give 
myself, I have let him alone for too long: I'll be bound 
Dante, and anybody else his “medium” knows by name, 
sups with him and keeps him amused. I am never angry 
with the purely Duped. Poor Cottrell, is it the be- 
ginning, or middle of the end? ‘Things are changed 
indeed if he, as the Bible calls it, “goes softly.” Do you 
ever hear from Lytton in any way? I found invitations 
here for those two marriages which have been the town 
talk, Julian Fane’s and his sister’s. Julian never saw 
his predestined one (a very pretty girl) till a certain 
Thursday; next day, he proposed and was accepted, and 
fell at the mother’s knees, saying just “Give her me, for 
I cannot live without her!” Whereto said the mother 
(whom I fancy I hear) ‘‘Who’s She?” ‘There’s to en- 
courage you in gossiping, my own Isa. God bless you. 
My sister’s best love and Pen’s go with mine. A good 
long compensating letter next time, please! 
Ever affy. yours, 


Re 


Nov. 26. ’66. for the 19th! 


My Dearessr Isa, 

I was compelled to go the first thing last Monday to 
a horrid place called Clerkenwell, there to make part of 
a Grand Jury: next day, the same: next day was the 
last of Milsand’s stay with us, he completed the four 
weeks: I had no minute to spare from him. Next day, in 
fine, I said in despair, “I will wait the full week out, & 
then explain to Isa, begging her pardon if I have done 
wrong.” The calls on my time are incessant just now, 
and even since writing the above scrap five or six hours 
have intervened, but I will not rest till something in the 
shape of a word in answer to yours be despatched. Be- 
sides, who knows but you may be on your way to Rome, 
as you seem to determine shall be the case? and rightly, 
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few things would delight me more. Yes, it would have 
been good to see the reception at Venice, but I am some- 
what restive and averse to all prepared festivities: the 
unforeseen is the dramatically excellent. The best inci- 
dent is said to have been that when, at the substitution of 
the new for the old flag, all the people were absolutely 
dumb thro’ emotion; waited a minute before they remem- 
bered to cheer, or could do so. 

I am glad you have a house so much to your mind: I 
shall only think of you as still at the old places, however. 
I can’t do otherwise: God bless you wherever you are. 

The “Solomon” you mention is, I fancy, the painter of 
the best picture in the Exhibition where I saw it, that 
“Habet” which was fine indeed. I should like to know 
him. There is a portrait of my poor self whereof the 
newspapers speak well. I admire it, but know nothing 
about the likeness: I have just sate to Lawrence for 
another, and have to repeat the process, which is tire- 
some in these quick photographing days, but he is a 
charming person, as indeed is Watts. How I can fancy 
the long letters you speak of, with all the talk hung on 
to a peg! ‘Well, I was right in my instincts about it all. 

I am now in the last throes, so far as this stage of his 
career, with Pen and his preparation: if all goes well, 
he will go to Oxford next Michaelmas, and then what 
will become of me? “Books and work and _ healthful 
play,” shall I manage, I wonder? Oh, I dare say! 

Milsand’s visit was wholly delightful. He had good 
weather for the time of year, which he chose so as to 
take me at the unoccupied season: we went together to 
M. Arnold’s, Ruskin’s and another place or two. He 
will come again, we hope. If you go to Rome, don’t 
forget me, pray. I am going to dine presently with Lady 
W. R. who will tell me all the news. Geo. Barrett will 
be there; but you don’t care about him. Goodbye, ever 
dearest! Forgive this shabby letter; but the best and 
longest is not worth the three or four words we had last 
July. May they happen again, or their like! 

Ever affy yours, 
R. B. 
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March 29. ’67. 
Dearest Isa, 

You will have got my letter by this time. I have for- 
warded the Cheque & letter to Wilson, that is, to her 
sister at East Retford. I have no sort of patience with 
the sister who allows, if she does not encourage Wilson 
in the notion of going to Florence, just to get rid of 
her. The sister is to blame in the highest degree for 
advising Wilson to set up for herself as a lodging-keeper, 
as if there were any chance of her doing that in England 
which she could not do in Florence, with fifty-fold the 
advantage. I have told this to the sister in the plainest 
words I could use, written words, and, of course, af- 
fronted her, to judge by the way she last wrote to me, 
on the occasion of Wilson’s wanting to return to Flor- 
ence, where she will infallibly go mad. The sister could 
very well have taken her as assistant or partner in her 
millinery business. But the behaviour of them all (except 
poor Ferdinando, who has had to painfully expiate his 
old faults) is too exasperatingly imbecile. I sent your 
letter as the best corroboration of my few words. You 
know, I would have taken both Wilson and Ferdinando 
into my service, though intimately convinced I should be 
nearly ruined by one or the other of their incapable- 
nesses, but fortunately for me, they, or she, would not 
come. She hesitated at first between taking a cigar-shop 
and a pastrycook shop! Imagine the imbecility of her 
brother and sister in putting such nonsense into her head, 
or allowing it to stay there for a moment! Somebody 
else was to buy or make the articles and she, retail them 
with a profit! I write in great haste. I have not yet 
got your book, but found the Procters reading it, last 
Sunday, and “liking it much” they said. 

Ever affy yours, 
R. B. 


Tuesday, Apr. 23. ’67. 
Dearest Isa, 


It is no use my waiting any longer, get the book as yet 
I cannot: people promise it me and send me something 
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else: of course it is always just coming, so I don’t take it 
up at the Club where I never spend more than a few 
minutes once a week: what can I say, it seems as if I 
were indifferent, and I am certainly not that: if I could 
put up with my pride and ask Chapman to send it! But 
that would be too bad, poor fellow. Let me say no more, 
only implore you to believe in me and wait, till next 
time. I don’t mean to say I am not very engaged, J am, 
with not a spare quarter of an hour. Still, I wish I had 
done the impossible, and been able to tell you how I like 
your novel, since you are good enough to care about 
that. 

I sent the cheque to Wilson’s sister, and got an im- 
pertinent, improper letter in reply, saying Wilson was 
quite able to take care of herself, and had been found so 
as long as she was of any use; “when worn out in the 
service, she was to be thrown on other people,’ and more 
of this sort of thing. I told her exactly what I thought of 
her in reply, and said that with her would remain the 
responsibility of what would be sure to happen in Flor- 
ence. The next day brought Wilson herself, to my mind, 
mad now, so utterly irrationally did she talk. ‘““Ferdinando 
must keep her, or why did he marry her?” I asked what 
she was going to do? Now this, now that. “Keep a 
shop, lodgings, take in needlework:” with what? ‘“Noth- 
ing, all the money was spent.” She did not deny that 
her sisters, whose trade is doing needlework, would have 
nothing to do with her. The fact is, they have been 
determined she should do for herself, just what she can’t 
do, never did nor will. It is all deplorable, and I expect 
the worst will come of it in every way. 

I am very grieved at what you tell me of the poor 
Cottrells: he wrote to me the other day and I am going 
to answer his letter very soon: it was a doleful one as 
you might expect, yet perhaps not altogether as much; he 
seemed pleased at Hal’s doings, talked of coming to Lon- 
don with him & so on. I wish I could sell his picture, 
with all my heart: but nobody does more than say it is 
good of its kind. How hard it is for people to get money! 
I don’t wonder they grow misers: It is so terrible to have 
to leave all your soul’s business and set about getting 
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fifty pounds, even your sorrows you would have to 
give up. 

I am far from being as much at my ease about Pen’s 
matriculation as you so complacently suppose: it comes 
of my knowing the shoe, and where it pinches or may 
pinch. Pen had, on the whole, a very successful visit 
to Jowett: it was not for matriculation that he went, 
that is for May 2: Jowett gave him Latin & Greek, 
that he had never seen, to translate without a dictionary, 
English to turn into Latin & so on. In the matters where 
Pen is strongest, as Latin verse making, he would not 
try him. He wrote very kindly about him to me, said 
he was up to the mark in Latin, hardly in Greek. So 
I got nervous and wrote to the Master asking leave to 
delay the matriculation, appointed for May, till the 
real time of residence, October, for what is the use of 
throwing away five months, likely to be more profitably 
employed than almost as many of the last years? ‘The 
Master graciously assented, and it is now in Pen’s own 
power to do what is wanted or leave it undone: he seems 
quite awake, at last, to the necessity of coming to a 
determination. Jowett spoke highly of his ways, said 
he got on very well with the undergraduates (whom he 
invited to meet him) and would be quite able to hold his 
own at College. 

I have seen no more of Lytton. I want to get done 
with my Poem, sixteen thousand lines! Booksellers are 
making me pretty offers for it. One sent to propose, 
last week, to publish it at his own risk, give me all the 
profits, and pay me the whole in advance. “For the 
incidental advantage of my name.” Oh. R. B. who for 
six months once did not sell one copy of the poems! I 
ask £200 for the sheets to America and shall get it, or 
rather Pen will. Goodbye, ever dearest Isa: my sister 
sends her kindest love: she will go to Paris for a few 
weeks, but not I. 

Pen is well, (save a cold, caught in rowing) & sends 
his best love too. I had a letter from dear old Kirkup, 
which I shall answer when I can. 

R. B. 
Ever affy yours, ih ea 
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19, ‘Warwick Crescent. jW. 
For the 19th. May 


but May 22. ’67. 
Dearest Isa, 


First of all, at this moment, there is snow falling in 
thick flakes mixed with rain: mind that, and be thankful 
wherever you are. Next, and infinitely better, is that 
I have just finished your book. I got it a few days ago 
and delayed writing till I could talk about it. Now, you 
know I never flattered you in my life, very far indeed 
from that! and moreover am, or was, a little given to 
expect “better wine from you than is made of grapes” 
because I know what you ought to give forth under good 
culture: so you have nothing but pure truth in my as- 
surance, glad tho’ I feel in making it, that your book is 
very far in advance of its predecessors and shows real 
workmanship and art as well as the natural ability which 
could not well be wanting from whatever you do. It is 
a real conception and adequate execution, all soberly and 
determinedly done. I was much interested, and not 
cheated of my interest. The characters are all well 
intended and sufficiently wrought out, and the whole 
story is worth being told and attended to; I especially like 
the straightforward march of the whole undiverted by 
episodic description, or other matter apart from the 
purpose. The proof of this is, that I could at no very 
far-off day read the book again with great pleasure in- 
asmuch as there would be a light cast from the whole on 
the earlier parts which, taken as they came, were not so 
obviously interesting. JI think you should at all events 
begin a story with so much of effectiveness that one shall 
be inclined to take those little details, not attractive in 
themselves, on trust, as what it will be worth while to 
remember: and I did not immediately care about the 
people (a good number of them, nearly all your dramatis 
personae indeed) to whom you introduce us in rapid 
succession: but now at the end, I see reason in it all. “The 
character I like best is that of Philip (artistically like, 
I mean) Nora is very attractive, but wants the pinch of 
common sense to flavour her charms, all her gettings 
wrong and gettings right come from quite other causes 
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than her own rationality, and I am by no means of your 
opinion that “beauty is found to supply all wants and 
compensates for all faults.” It does nothing of the kind, 
the most infatuated man would tell you, far more ex- 
plicitly than you would like to hear, that his passion for 
the beauty was one thing, and his contempt and even 
abhorrence of all the absent qualities, quite another. Also, 
a woman of the calibre of Mrs. Lee the elder ought to 
know her daughter Lydia through and through, there 
being none of the maternal love which mizht render her 
blind to her crimes, for such you make them, rather than 
faults. She should be sure such a person was doing 
wrong and hurting somebody: and Nora, as a simple and 
innocent person, ought to be disgusted at Lydia, at all 
events, not “stand” that letter about what Nora “owes 
her.” Lydia herself is too hateful and unnecessarily 
wicked, I think, your character of her is better than the 
facts warrant, for she don’t do it all, as it seems to me, 
from “indolence,” but snaps up opportunities of commit- 
ting crime with extraordinary alacrity. She might have 
been made only half aware of her own actions and what 
their effects would be, or at all events sorry a little for 
those effects. Then, I should have liked a little less 
violent means to bring about the object in the story, 
which is, the making these people know and do justice 
to each other; that half-maniac, with the management of 
him, and the vileness of his wife, are all quite natural 
enough but need, from their violent character, separate 
explanations of their own, another novel, in short, to 
make them fit into this present one without abruptness. 
(he true artistic objection to violent means to an end is 
that it is only the next means at hand that can be intro- 
duced without preparation; when you bring in bigamies, 
suicides, &c. they want an atmosphere of their own, so 
to speak before you bring them harmoniously to bear in 
the ordinary landscape. They are just as natural, that is, 
in nature, as meetings in the street, and shakings of hands. 
I don’t at all mean that these are unprepared, unaccounted 
for, no, but that they want the more, that less would 
have done. By the bye, you make people take them all 
too coolly. “I have no patience with her!” is not enough 
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for the happy mother of Mrs. Meredith to say, and Archi- 
bald seems to acquiesce tolerably in having such a—what? 
of a sister. I think your style immensely improved, 
tighter, compacter, yet fluid and in the main correct 
(with such exceptions as when you talk about a climax 
culminating &c.) and the descriptions please me much 
as inelaborate and really opposite. Annina is perfect all 
through. I don’t think you manage English dialect hap- 
pily, the bad English is not such as I hear, at least. There, 
you have my worst about your novel, dearest Isa! I 
praise it decidedly, and wonder that I have seen so few 
notices of it in reviews which are well off if they get 
such subjects often to review: however I only see a few 
reviews now and then. I advise you to go on, make your 
incidents as simple as you can, put out your strength in 
the analysis of character, keeping in mind the immeasur- 
able superiority (to my mind) of French models than 
English: Oh! I know what the clever English find it 
useful to say! and I say, Bosh! I have other things to 
say, however, and must end here. 

I never had, nor saw, any such drawing as you de- 
scribe: though I, too, have a faint dreamy recollection 
of your talking about giving it me. In 1861, when we 
were in Paris, and after till next year, I never saw Mrs. 
Bracken: you called, I believe. I have enquired of her 
about it, she says she never had it, but has seen it, she 
can’t remember where. She is in Paris, since yesterday 
only, on a visit to her sister, to join Willy also on a 
visit there. I am sure my sister never had it, she also is 
in Paris, but will return at the month’s end. I will ask 
her if she ever heard of it, but beat up your own recol- 
lections and see for yourself. So you go to Lucca. I 
don’t in the least know, or rather in my fancies I change 
continually as to how I should feel on seeing old sights 
again. The general impression of the past is as if it had 
been pain. I would not live it over again, not one day 
of it. Yet all that seems my real Jife, and before and 
after, nothing at all. I look back on all my life, when 
I look there: and life is painful. I always think of this 
when I read the Odyssey. Homer makes the surviving 
Greeks, whenever they refer to Troy, just say of it “At 
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Troy, where the Greeks suffered so.” Yet all their life 
was in that ten years at Troy. “Lucca where I suffered 
so.” God bless you, dearest. I always love you. 

R. BROWNING. 


*Cottrell wrote to me that M. de Fanveau had met 
him and desired him to remind me that he had some 
old picture-frames of mine, loose, which he should like 
me to clear away, as he wants the room. I never knew, 
tho’ it is possible, that he had them “loose.” I thought 
they were in that case which was lost in his keeping. 
At all events, when he sent the other things he ought 
to have sent these, one trouble for all. What am I to 
do? Do you know a cellar (I could pay for) where 
there would be no fresh loss? 


19, Warwick Terrace, 
Upper Westb. Terr: 
June 19. 767. 
Dearest Isa, 

I have all that you mention fresh in my memory, know 
the place well. I am glad you like it so well, but I 
fancied you thought the air relaxing. “Tell me more and 
more about the excursions you make, as you doubtless 
will. Is Mrs. Stisted alive still? Any people I used to 
know I shall like to hear of. 

Sarianna did receive your picture from Mrs. Bracken 
as you say: then William Bracken wrote for it and she 
gave it him: he will tell you the rest. Mrs. Bracken 
seems to have forgotten all about it, and S. was in Paris 
when I wrote last, or I would have referred to her. 

I am glad you understand my sympathy about the novel: 
are you writing another? 

I wrote to you, explaining why, to introduce Prof, 
Campbell: I dare say he had left before my letter reached 
Florence. I wrote to Cottrell and Trollope too. 

I am just returned from my annual visit to Oxford, 
where I have been pleasantly entertained for three days: 


*T his is a postscript written on the inside of the en- 
velope. 
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I returned on Monday night and next day got a telegram 
to my surprise from Jowett who was coming up at night 
to tell me something of importance: he came, slept here, 
and is just gone. He came to tell me a long story of 
which the short is this, they (somebody unknown) pro- 
posed me at Oxford for the D. C. L. degree: no opposi- 
tion was made, only, nobody having been apprised, there 
were not the proper two-thirds, but a simple majority of 
votes, so the motion was lost. This transpiring, there 
was another sort of motion from the members of congre- 
gation calling on the council to give me a M. A. degree 
by Diploma, a very rare distinction said to have only 
happened in Dr. Johnson’s case! It is much better than 
the D. C. L. because it gives all the rights of the Uni- 
versity, voting &c. while the other is a mere right to wear 
a gown and put the letters after your name. This the 
Council were obliged to accede to, and I am to receive 
my degree next Wednesday at Convocation before the 
assembled universe, so look out for me in the papers: I 
have just telegraphed & written to say I accept. Of 
course, it is purely for Pen’s sake, though I am not in- 
sensible to the strange liking for me that young & old 
Oxford seems to have. Why? And now, I shall tell you, 
while “im for it” a further secret, mind, one of our 
secrets, Isa! I know I may depend on you. ‘There is 
better still, for they are going, once the degree given, to 
elect me Honorary Fellow of Balliol!!! You see the 
advantage it will be to me to be in that position while 
Pen is there. I do call it strangely kind of them to give 
me what might be turned to great advantage in other 
ways also. Years ago I only wanted a notice in a Review, 
and did not much want that. Now, all I want for myself 
is to be forgotten in some out of the way place in Italy, 
or Greece, with books, a model and a lump of clay, & 
sticks, am ready to take up poor Aesi’s broken thread of 
a life. Did you see that extraordinary book about her in 
the Athenaeum ? 

Lytton’s wife was confined ef a girl a few days ago: 
I went to see them a few days before (they had called 
here). His boy is a very fine robust fellow. I dined 
with his Father last week, his deafness is really all but 
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cured & I had heard of it but hardly thought it possible 
at his age. He was very pleasant and talkative as usual. 
: Lytton’s self (he was not there) is improved I think: he 


é told somebody “‘he had the love of a woman for me.” I 
like his wife, but am disappointed in her prettiness. 
' Arnold was at Oxford, Grant Duff, Munroe the great 


Latinist from Cambridge, Leckie and others: Tennyson 
had the hay fever, and Lowe business, or both would have 
been at the party. I never knew a word of all my own 
matter, though it was decided even then. Poor Papa 
was buried last year about this time: I should have en- 
joyed the thing for his sake. 


aS Here is the sixth year completed, next 29th. Time does 
«3; go certainly. ‘The years they come and go. ‘The races 
5 drop in the grave, But never the love does so! 

+ Goodbye, dearest Isa. All are well here: my sister 
. came back with a bad cold, but it is over. Pen is well. 
a Both thank you for your love & send theirs. 

Ever affectionately yours 

b Ropert BROWNING. 


[Circa 1867] 


Well, dearest Isa, I got no letter this time, which is 
caused, I suppose, by your taking offense at mine; for 
I trust you are not ill, which would be worse by far: 
such is the penalty of speaking plain truth; and I did no 
more. ‘There was no harm in your believing that story 
at first, though it would have been wiser to suspend be- 
lief: but, when I informed you that I had satisfied myself; 
on the spot, with every facility for such satisfaction; that 
it was absurdly untrue, you replied by simply repeating 
the story, on no new evidence, but, as I read, your own 
endorsement of the bad note, “You are wrong, she did” 
&c. I daresay that by this time you know that I was 
not wrong, and that “she did not &c.” I called your 
informant stupid, was she otherwise? And I added that 
I had counted on your good sense for seeing cause, on 
my explicit declaration that the story was false, to hesi- 
tate a little before you vouched for it: would it not have 
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been more sensible to do so? There is the sum and 
substance of what I said, and I confess I was more anxi- 
ous to say it distinctly and hinder you from pledging 
yourself still deeplier to the exactitude of the story, than 
to add the airs and graces which might have put you into 
better humour with me, hence I wrote at once, without 
waiting till the proper day. And, assuming that you are 
now aware what a silly falsehood you were ignorantly 
circulating, I think that you ought to thank me for that, 
and be quite indifferent for the rest, if my procedure and 
language had been much more energetic. Whether you 
believe ‘it or no, there is not a particle of susceptibility 
in all this, as if I cared a straw about a thing that has 
happened so often in the course of our long intimacy, 
when you have let me know that my deliberate opinion 
on the matter ought never to weigh for a moment in the 
scale with that of Miss This and Mrs. the Other: I only 
care for you, and most sincerely wish you to be in the 
right, even though in consequence of believing so poor a 
creature as Robert B! And this said, and, on my part, 
done with, I gladly go on to say that nothing else is; that 
if you don’t like me, I continue to love you dearly, and 
ever shall, and that if you won’t write to me, that is no 
reason why I should not write to you till my dying day, 
for you can always put my letters into the fire, if the 
outside annoys you. There is no room, however at this 
present, for a variety of minute news I wanted to tell 
you, how I saw Mr. & Mrs. Fell last night (as if I 
had peeped on the old Florence through a hole in the 
years. I threw over more than one engagement to go and 
see them at London Bridge) and how Swinburne came 
and paid me a call of four hours, about last week; how 
Pen is at home for the long vacation; how I met Bowen, 
your Balliol friend, at Oxford last week, and Pigott, 
the other day, pleased that you had written to him; and 
how Mrs. Mackenzie is here, together with Mrs. Castles, 
though I have not seen them yet; together with other 
notable pieces of information. Goodbye and God bless 
you, dearest Isa: everybody is out, or I should have loves 
to send beside the truest love of yours affectionately ever 


R. B. 
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[Circa 1867.] 
My Dearest Isa, 

Never mind the date, it is so long past the proper day, 
which comes of my having been summoned by telegraph 
on the 19th. to go to a luncheon with Prince Christian, 
and his kith and kin, at Lady A. Stanley’s and finding 
it was impossible to get away till past time for writing. 
Then followed a crowd of engagements; Pen _ having 
matriculated at Ch. Ch. on the 15, which you will be 
glad to hear. He did it easily & creditably, just because 
he fancied the thing would be as easy as he fancied the 
Balliol business an awful affair: he consequently read 
Greek till they bade him stop & wrote Latin so that they 
never told him to translate at all, solved every problem 
proposed to him and, in short, did all he ought to have 
done at Balliol: there were two dozen postulants and 
eleven recipients only, as these ritualistic asses would say. 
They have given him good rooms at once, and he is 
enjoying himself extremely. I chose my own rooms at 
Balliol, side by side with Jowett’s, it will be pleasant, 
won't it? I enter them at June, waiting till then, for 
those particular rooms: so when you come to England 
and want to see Pen, I shall entertain you. I am pleased 
at all this, because now Pen is having exactly what he 
wanted to drive away the stupid ‘‘nervousness”: he is 
now examined at lecture daily: (he will have to take 
his little go at once, being considered fit for it). 

My dearest Isa, you are “very sorry I am so vexed, 
and angry about the frames.’’ Anger and vexation are 
more serious things than should be lumped up with any 
feelings I can have on such a subject: I used plainness 
of speech, certainly, not seeing that you were unfit to 
hear it. Anger from me to you would be too sad and, 
indeed, absurd. I cannot feel anything properly socalled 
in our relation: but undoubtedly, with due regard to 
circumstances one may profess to be angry with a wife, 
a child, a parent, an Isa, and I am angry, in that kind, 
sometimes, or too often. Let bygones be bygones: here 
in the letter before me you please to write “I do not 
think the Fanveaus stole your case.’ Now, that is most 
offensive to me who took all possible pains to give you 
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every other explanation of the loss than that absurd one: 
I said, after trying all conjectures, it seemed most likely 
that the workmen had taken it, yet you deliberately pre- 
tend to answer some charge of mine made or implied: if 
you do not, then such an uncalled for speech is purely 
foolish, Such a thought never entered my head, as I 
took care you should know, yet, all the same, here is your 
speech on the subject! There is no offense in the other 
“thought” that it is far more than likely that the case 
was never put on the cart: but there might be some 
amusement to whoever considers how you ought to know 
the impossibility of a great case once ejected from my 
apartment door, ever resting till it was trundled into 
the street. What Ferdinando & the Packer saw—you 
think could not be: well, neither do I think they stole 
it, Isa! 

What did vex me in the letter which contained the 
request, was the cool way in which you replied, Hiber- 
nice, by complete silence to my really earnest attempt to 
assure you that I had treated your books very differently 
from what you chose to say. I must say that you are 
the one person in the whole of my experience who has 
ever plainly said to me “Don’t try and make me ever 
believe you ever cared about my books at all: I would 
much rather you did not concern yourself with them: 
you take a deal of trouble to convince me you did care, 
and, indeed, say that letters which I have received prove 
it abundantly: be it so, I prefer you never mention my 
books more, so, by way of answer to your long address 
on the subject, let me inform you that workmen still 
occupy the Villino Trollope, and Bice is really getting 
fatter, I trust.” So do I, but I should also have thought 
it worth while to say “I am glad to hear it,” had you 
been at great pains to assure me I was mistaken in think- 
-ing you never cared about my Poems. 

I quite agree with you as to what has in all probability 
been the practice of “Agnes: I implied as much by 
telling you the devil was not so black as he is painted, 
not that he is white & no devil at all. The whiteness— 
comparative is in the engagement to give me the docu- 
ments whenever I require them. In my case, before she 
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returns to America, and a decided white spot is the be- 
queathment by will (which I have had sent me since I 
wrote to you) of those pictures by Gordigiuni, a thing 
I never dreamed of asking. She did not deny showing 
some few letters to Miss Bruen & Mrs. Howe, who 
with characteristic impudence wanted her to read them 
aloud (she says) at the Ladies’ Club in Boston. She 
also says that Fields wished to publish them, Jike the lot! 
Goodbye, dearest Isa: I have no ‘anger’? depend on it, 
that is not evaporated, like my case, by this time. You 
will always be my own affectionate friend, vexing or no, 
cholerific or otherwise. Here’s a letter! But mine were 
always as long as three of yours, and with this final 
snap & snarl I subside into your old friend. 


Re Ds 


Athenaeum. Nov. 19. [1867?] 
oe. Dearsst Isa, 
I have left writing till a somewhat late hour, & shall 
have to be brief. I hope you won’t be caught in a corner 
& found “homeless” when the cold winds come. I dare- 
say you are quite in the right about your politics: I can’t 
bear to think of any part of the whole mass of lies & 
intrigues, I like no one man engaged in the matter, the 
King & the Emperor not a bit more than Garibaldi: well, 
it seems ordained that if you believe in heroes you will 
be sorry for it, sooner or later. I have of course heard 
other versions of the thing, different from yours,—don’t 
know & hardly care what is the true, so bad is the best. 
When I wrote I told you Pen was just going to 
Oxford: he is doing particularly well there, the experi- 
ment turning out exactly as I hoped: the impulse gained 
by a glimpse, or rather good gaze into the life of young 
men with a purpose to study, has done him great good. 
He writes me often, enjoys himself much, having his 
own boat there. Indeed, people are only too kind to him, 
& the magnates have him to. breakfast &c. in an unusual 
way. Did I, no, I did not tell you of the honor conferred 
on me, seeing that the news came when your letter,— 
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i. e. the letter to you, was sealed or fastened: I was elected 
last month an Honorary Fellow of Balliol, admitted to all a 
the privileges, minus the emoluments, of course. This 
is a very pretty compliment to me, Pen at the College 
of which I am Fellow, is it not? I really don’t know 
what makes folk so kind all at once. 

I part from Chapman pursuant to my resolution taken 
when you were last in England, and go to Smith & Elder, 
who bring out a new Edition presently. I have had 
strange offers for the Poem, which I shall give to Smith 
in all probability. It will be out about May next, I 
trust: it won’t appear a day before it is ready if I wait 
another two or three years: but it will soon be ready now, 
I think: I have all my time to myself: not only do more 
but with infinitely greater freshness. I should have liked z 
to have seen Miss Cushman, and Hatty too: neither of ”’ 
them ever signify their presence to me, when they come ; 
to London: it don’t much matter. I saw Story, here to 
execute a statue of Peabody, pleasant & kind he was. 

Here’s the hour. I end abruptly, but always with the 
one entire feeling of affectionateness for my dear snake 
(an image fresh in my mind from having a few minutes 
ago talked with dear Mat. Arnold, who is in the room 
somewhere. Goodbye, dearest Isa. God bless you. 

Rosert BROWNING. 
How is Cottrell? Lugard reports him very ailing & 
weak, poor fellow. You don’t see Lytton’s new books, 
I suppose. Here they are, but I have not read them. 


Dec. 31. ’67. 
Dearest Isa, 

I can’t let the month go out without writing: I know 
some accident must have happened to your letter; it has 
in some way missed me: and, as I could not guess where 
you might be, mot in Lucca, certainly, but whether in 
Rome or Florence, who shall say, I did not send a letter 
wandering: but now W. Bracken says you are at Flor- 
ence & Bellosguardo again! At any rate, I cast these 
few lines on the waters, & if they are lost, no harm; indeed, 
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if they are found, and tell you I wish you all good 
things in the coming year—what use? I tell you what 
you know so well. 

Letters rarely miss one, I don’t well remember I ever 
lost one of yours before. At least, you got my Jast letter 
of last month, did you not? Pen is back for the holidays, 
having done very well indeed at Oxford: he will matricu- 
late next term & reside forthwith. He is growing into 
manly & intellectual shape & Jowett wrote very kindly 
about it to me. My sister is quite well. I have arranged 
with Smith & Elder for a new edition of my works: I 
told you about the all but conclusion with Chapman, I 
think. Smith gives me exactly five times as much for 
an edition, an arrangement which is preferable. Chap- 
man’s behaviour was characteristic to the last: he apprised 
me “he had fifty copies on hand,” (as it was stipulated 
he should, it being a bad thing to let a book get quite out 
of print) I sent for one of these copies (to reprint by) 
no answer; at last I sent a servant to bring one, then 
came the avowal, all were gone. What do you say to 
that? I am well rid of such a publisher, J think. Will 
you tell Cottrell, that I have twice seen Layard about 
his picture: that Layard intreated me so earnestly not to 
send it to Christie & Manson’s till he could return from 
a journey, and do something for it that I could not but 
keep it. (I was on the way to C & M.)_ Layard says, 
in the first place, a sale before the season would be a 
farce: and when he returns, by then, of course, he will try 
hard & get the picture sold; I really believe he can, and 
I certainly will keep him up to his good intentions. It 
will be well worth waiting if we double the price there- 
by. “Tell Cottrell this, with my best love. 

Goodbye & God bless you, dearest Isa! 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 


Jansi19. “68. 
Dearest Isa, 


I was truly grieved at hearing of all your annoyances 
and discouragements. I hope whatever you hope, wish 
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you what best good you can possibly wish for yourself. 
I rather fancied you might give a letter “in”, so as to “ 
let the month, between now and when I shall hear again, 
go on more comfortably with good news, if you have any 
to give. I am truly sorry also that you are in difficulties go 
with your book: but, if there’s any consolation in this, ula 
I don’t see that you have harmed yourself one particle ) 
by causing me to interfere with Chapman. For see: “i 
when you first bade me speak about the matter, he had vir 
been keeping you out of your money a long while, indeed, 2 
denying that he owed it you: as he returns to that impu- . 
dent absurdity (as if he had been paying for Bradbury!) 
it is clear that he would have stuck to it, and never paid 
at all, or at least without giving you infinite trouble: as ¢ 
it was, he paid, a decided advantage: then, as he spoke 

precisely about your second book as a failure, he would 

not have undertaken the third at all, much less have called 

on you and made that offer which you accepted, and 

which seems to me as decidedly an advantage also: I am 

quite certain you will not misunderstand me, nor fancy 

I overrate my own importance or underrate yours, when 

I say, indeed, what he as good as says himself in the 

letters you quote from, that he paid that money as a 

bribe to me: it cannot be otherwise if he is prepared to 

publish (and I suppose pay for) your newest book, in 

spite of its predecessor being ‘‘a dead loss:” (how could 

it well be anything else? He scarcely advertised it at 

all, it consequently passed unnoticed, or at all events, with 

the exception of the article in the “Pall Mall,” I never 

saw a word anywhere. I conclude that he was deter- 

mined to spend not a farthing more than what he paid 

yourself, and that was just £50 more than he gave me for 

an edition of my poems in three vols. which he was sure 

to sell in two years. Oh, dear Isa, you don’t think J am 

the man to judge the worth of a book by the money it 

brings! ‘These very poems, the last year but one that I 

was in Italy, did not sell, one single copy in six months: 

and they were really better then than now, for nobody 

thought of imitating them and making you sick of the 

originals. I was told by a person, who is quite capable of 

knowing, that £170 for a novel was fabulously liberal, 
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if the novel were not given in a magazine, or one of the 
absolute hits: and I know that there needed all the friend- 
ly energy (of Mr. A. T.) to get the money paid you 
which was promised, a very different thing. However 
you got it, and that is a good thing surely. Because, tho’ 
all things considered, I incline to think that Smith & 
Elder’s more modest offer would perhaps have served your 
purpose better in a literary point of view, supposing it was 
made with a bona fide intention of incurring the further 
expenditure necessary for the success of the book; still, 
the difference in the sum is so great, that I cannot call 
you wrong to prefer the large one, and trust to chance 
for the next product. As it is, Chapman is by no means 
all the world, and he can tell nobody any news about the 
success or failure of books, that is, nobody whose interest 
is to be correctly informed: if a book does not sell, Smith 
& Virtue know it just as well as the publisher, and gen- 
erally lay some of the ill luck to the publisher’s charge. 
I would have you therefore try other houses: why not 
Smith again? (That Pall Mall notice was proof of his 
good will) I regretted when I read Ross & Archibald 
&c, that you did not print it as your second work, which it 
was: it is an advance (in my opinion) on the “Cost of a 
Secret,” and should have followed it up: but you had a 
notion of the efficacy of keeping your name before the 
public; and I believe, in ninety cases out of a hundred, 
a new name is the greater attraction, and that no second 
work excites the curiosity which helps the first: (such 
exceptions as George Eliot, Bulwer &c. are too rare to be 
considered). ‘Witness Miss Braddon inventing ‘“Bab- 
ington ‘White’ as a likelier name to pass off a poor 
thing than her own. The sum of it all is, don’t despair 
because Chapman is not inclined to pay for what he treats 
so contemptuously. Try the whole of the publishers in 
turn, & be sure that the worst one be no worse than a 
man who don’t put your book on his list. The worst of 
a novel is, that, unless very pretentious indeed, it either 
“takes” or falls flat, there is no revival possible. I daresay 
I have bored you sadly with all my preaching, but I want 
you to cheer up and not think you have played your cards 
so badly after all. I have been writing with a headache, 
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and the interruption of a visit from Baron Tauchnitz 
fils, to try and persuade me recall my decision, and no 
longer refuse to let him print some of my works & Ba’s: 
but I have no ambition to give cheap shilling’s worths to 
the travelling English. Come let me get into a better 
order of ideas. Pen is going to Oxford in a few days. I 
shall be alone again. How my whole soul turns to Italy, 
words are weak to tell you, how I wish myself there, 
out of all this ugliness? If I live & do well, it shall be. 
“Anywhere, anywhere out of this black rainy beastly- 
streeted London world.” I get quite sick of dining out, 
refuse whatever invitations I possibly can. I want my 
life for myself, what remains enough: do you know I get 
up, have got up all this winter at 5? and even so, I can’t 
get thro’ my work. I was sorry to hear of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s death, in the certainty it would bring greater 
sorrow to you & Mr. B, I can’t remember. I must 
however have certainly told you of the sudden death of 
poor Mrs. Cush. my old friend. I hope you told Cottrell 
what I decided upon for the picture, and that he approved 
of it, and is in better health besides. ‘That imbecile story 
about Miss Ingelow was printed in the American papers, 
and Pen was asked by a person with whom he has been 
reading, Mr. Ellis, whether it was not true, to his no 
little surprise. Now be just, not to say generous, and 
write me a good long letter with plenty of news about 
yourself, for this is my second, to your single letter, 
observe! It is right to be mean in such matters. I never 
saw anything fall as flat & dead from the press as Lyt- 
ton’s new two volume collection of Poems: It must needs 
be a perfect loss to Chapman. It seems to come of people 
being perfectly penetrated with the notion that he is 
intellectually less honest than he might be: they are now 
doing him injustice probably: I have not seen the book 
myself, however. Goodbye, dearest. Sarianna has (in 
common with all the human race in London) a vile cold, 
but sends her kindest love: So does Pen, and I. What 
love have I to send, have not I given you all by this time? 


Ever affectionately yours, 


Ropert BROWNING. 
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19, Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road. W. 
Feb. 19. 68. 


not that it is other than the 2oth. dearest Isa, but I 


forbore writing yesterday from a notion then, having to 
go to Oxford today, & return to-morrow, I would next 
day be able to tell you about Pen, & perhaps my brother 
Dons whom I go to visit, or call on rather, for the first 
time since my promotion to the dignity of fellow of Bal- 
liol: I put it on the face of my new edition, this same 
dignity, M. A. & all, having received a hint so to do: 
it is a pretty piece of respect, after all, and I like it better 
than tokens from nobody at all. Oxford is a more fit 
foundation of honour. Pen will matriculate (if he can) 
on the 23 April, & “‘reside” at once: as it is, he works 
hard with Jowett, as well as his own tutor Broughton & 
attends Jowett’s Greek Lectures to the University: 
Jowett’s kindness is past all praise of mine. 

I am glad indeed, more glad than you seem to be, at 
Chapman proposing to buy at the terms you mention, 
because that is a proof he cannot have lost so much by 
the last book, nor expect to lose by the next, if he take 
but decent pains. If you get a better offer from anybody 
else, accept it by all means, but keep this to fall back 
upon, and save yourself the annoyance of seeing the work 
lie fallow in your desk: it discourages fresh ploughing in 
fields and pastures new. Mind, never trust C’s mere 
word and promise, nor believe his report, the habit of 
loose statement is inveterate & incurable. I myself would 
on no account have another business transaction which 
could not be settled “over the counter.’ Here is the 
last instance I have heard of this stupid weakness or 
worse: it is to be depended upon, because I have seen the 
documents with my own eyes, that I shall mention. 
Procter published a sort of selection from his Poems with 
Chapman years ago. On accounts being rendered, so 
many copies were declared to be unsold, and Ch. proposed 
to sell them for what he could get. This was agreed to, 
& Procter was duly informed that they had been sold at 
“three-pence a piece’ to somebody, 40 copies being re- 
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served. P. was hurt at this sort of ridiculous sale; he 
would have preferred buying them himself at that price 
for waste paper. The other day, he took it into his head 
that he might as well give some of the reserved copies 
away as let them lie forever at Ch’s, no fresh account 
having been given, so he sent for twenty copies: answer 
came, from a certain clerk used for this purpose, “the 
copies were all delivered to you some months ago.” P. 
knowing this to be untrue, applied to—Forster, very 
efficacious here (why?) Forster said he would see to it: 
so a note soon came, “Ch. was very sorry that his clerk 
had answered P’s letter without referring to him, he 
would attend to the business,’ and soon followed the 
final note, ‘Ch. found that, of the 40 copies on hand, 
some were sold, some gone unaccountably, in fine, he 
enclosed a cheque for the whole share of P. upon them, 
£3. odd shillings.” Now, look at this specimen of trades- 
manship: what is true, what false, what blundering, in 
this matter? PP. gets what he does, because Forster sets 
to work, just as I did, in your case. Now, do you suppose 
this damaging peculiarity of the poor fellow is not known 
to his rivals in the trade? It is as well understood as 
that he has a nose to his face: and his word that your 
books do not sell, or do sell, is not worth two straws to 
any instructed man, woman or child. Enough of him. 
I get a fresh bath, like my shower bath at five in the 
morning, when I read your words about the villa and the 
garden and old days. “Tell me, do I understand that 
yours is the Villa Castellani, or how is it called? I 
think I remember the gate is on the left side as one 
descends the hill by the Florence wall side, a gate with 
oleanders over it, or is that another villa? You have 
never told me the name of this one where you are now. 
How I should like, what is not unrealisable as most 
dreams, to go for a little and see Florence, quite unknown 
by anybody, only seeing the few friends. I think T. 
Trollope, and always did, a goose despite his general 
good sense: he wastes his labour for that which is not 
bread: he works when he might play, and for what or 
whom? So he always did, buying, selling, chaffering & 
wasting life. I have ten times the reason to lay up 
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‘money, & do distasteful things, tho’ far less distasteful 


than he used to bother himself about, with a son who 
may want no end of money: but I always remember, 
“Then God said, Thou fool, this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee, and then whose will be those things 
thou hast laid up?” I was pleased to hear Mat: Arnold 
say much the same thing some time ago. “Build a house? 
No, I am a traveller in this world, only need a tent.” I 
believe, humanly speaking, my own chances of long life 
far exceed his, and I could get plenty of money if I set 
to work, but I won’t die so/ Goodbye, dearest Isa. No- 
body is in the house but all of us are ever affectionately 
yours, and I am yours, you know now. 


Arg 


19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. W. 
June 16. ’68. 
Dearest Isa, 

I wish indeed you had written a week ago when you 
arrived: I should have seen you the next day, with a 
delight no longer in my power: for that illness of Arabel 
Rarrett seemed not so serious which has since deprived 
me of the one “steadfast friend who never did my heart 
or life misknow:” she died in my arms on Thursday. 
There has devolved on me every sort of sad business that 
seems duty, and I am as full as a sponge of vinegar & 
gall just now. When the funeral is over, and other 
matters settled, you will be gone, it appears. All I can 
say is, if you will write and tell me exactly where I can 
find you, after your return, I will do so if possible: but 
all my arrangements are uncertain in all but that they 
must needs be quite different from those of all previous 
years, when, for instance, I never left London before the 
beginning of August: now, Pen is here for a holiday, 
after which he goes into the country for two months with 
a tutor, and then, with Mr. Jowett, to Scotland for a 
month. So, I may go away now, of a sudden, seeing I in 
no case go with him, as before. 
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Sarianna sends her best love, so would Pen were he in 
the house: I am vexed to have to write such a lugubrious 
letter, but wish you all happiness, whatever be my own 
fortune. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


Rosert BRownine. 


And now as to Mrs. Eckley and her doings: I should 
be surprised indeed if she did any otherwise than as you 
describe: not only I knew she would make a show of 
those letters, and said so, but Ba was the first to say so, 
when she found her out, at Jast. I used to reply (for 
she mentioned her belief more than once) “Of course 
she will parade them, and you must make up your mind 
to it: the very uselessness which yourself feels of making 
any appeal to her, shows what you now understand her 
to be: the love, the honesty you were once confident in 
the existence of, yourself laugh now at the notion of 
finding a trace of these to appeal to. It is a punishment 
you must bear, that of having her name associated with 
yours: you should have believed me so far at least as to 
use your own faculties and so get to believe for yourself.” 
So I say still, with hardly additional pain. ‘When Mrs. 
Eckley found herself discovered, she never made an effort 
to recover her place in Ba’s liking, not to say love, still 
less esteem: she just asked leave to come and see her some- 
times, by way of hiding the separation from people. Ba 
wrote her one letter, which I read, and which, depend on 
it, don’t figure in the book as “‘finis,” and then, for the 
next year and a half, not a word: for “‘Where’s Agnes?” 
disguised in the circumstances for my sake, who always 
said, “For the husband’s sake, and because you really 
deserve some punishment in the matter, don’t make an 
explosion.” You know, poor Eckley & his wife lived 
six months in the same street with us in Rome, that last 
winter, and, so far as I remember, never called once, 
pretending she was devoting herself to sculpture. Well, 
when she called on me in London, from your house oppo- 
site, bathed in tears and so on, I could not, for the life 
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of me, feel angry, any more than the poor fellow in 
“Madame Bovary,” with the man whom, after his wife’s 
suicide, he finds by a bundle of love letters had seduced his 
wife. I rather thought, “after all, you thought she was 
worth damning your soul for, and I agree with you!” I 
gave her some photographs accordingly. Of course there is 
no possible way of preventing her doing as she likes with 


her own, as the letters are. She cannot print them (in | 


England at least) and if she does so in America, she will 
have to explain why they end abruptly, and what she 
won’t explain, letters of Ba, to other people, will, to say 
nothing of what I may contribute. Of course the letters 
are nothing but what it is natural Ba should feel for 
“Agnes” in her supposed perfection of purity. As Landor 
wrote “Why repine? and not rather consider that God 
created his best and noblest to be left at the mercy of a 
serpent.” If I ever see her again, ‘‘a quattr’’ occlij what 
a strange talk we will have, I & that speckly Eckley! 
Where is her husband, do you know? 

I am glad Hatty is going to have so great a chance; 
she is an intrepid creature to accept it. Six and thirty 
figures here, four there, three everywhere, all on the 
strength of Puck and Zenobia and the Faun, best of all. 

We are very well: Pen has been skating. My sister 
is quite well, and sends her love to you, & so does Pen. 
I dare say you meet many people I know, and some few 
I care about. Goodbye, dearest Isa, look at the length 
of this letter, and do your own part when you write next: 
do you at all expect to come to England this year? 

Ever affectionately yours, 
RosBertT BROWNING. 


Audierne, 
Finistére, France. 


Oct. 19. ’68. 
Deargst Isa, 


I expressed myself indistinctly about your letter, I 
meant, that I hoped Miss Smith would bring it, as she 
did, though not in time. I never have letters forwarded, 
as nobody is there to use discretion and pick out what 
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is likley to be interesting from the heap I get, circulars 
& all. Miss Smith (Egerton) most benevolently chose 
to come here. I hope she don’t repeat it; the place suits 
me very well, but for reasons in which I don’t expect 
everybody to sympathise. I rejoice at your pleasure in 
Scotland: no doubt it is a beautiful place: I have at least 
half a dozen invitations from friends to go there this year, 
one letter lies by yours, describing just such another lovely 
place in Ross-shire, but I can’t get up the steam. Pen 
is with Mr. Jowett & his reading party at St. Andrews: 
quite well & in spirits. He leaves on the 8th. I leave I 
suppose, at the end of the month, which is getting dread- 
fully close. 


The place will be sad to return to, with no more 
Arabel, dear Arabel! I had fancied I might take another 
house, but after all, it matters so little. There are many 
advantages in mine, and it is cheap. I shall be put to 
more than enough trouble by any move, and to what end? 
One must have a pied-a-terre, and the less it costs, the 
more money for travelling about. I think it will not be 
Florence I return to, however, except for a day or two: 
all which lies on the knees of the Gods, as Homer says. 

I will mind what you say, and get Mr. Smith to read 


. 


your book, or four books, don’t fear! 

I know Mr. Bright, have met him twice at dinner, 
three times, indeed: I know his liking for poetry, but is 
of the Enfield speaker-sort, I fear. He was rapturous 
about Logan’s Ode to the Cuckoo, and copied it out & 
sent it me. 

I should be happy to see you in Paris, were I there 
while you passed through: I shall not stay beyond a day 
or two. If you pleased to write a note to me at “Madame 
Louis, 156, Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain,’ when 
you arrive, if I got it in time, with its intimation where 
you were to be found, you should soon see me: it will 
hardly be however. 

I am glad to hear Mrs. Brice is well: I met that friend 
of hers, who came to Florence with her, you will know, 
well, I met her three or four years ago, and she gave me 
to understand, (with many tears, in the street,) that she 
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was as good as dead. She must have been very ill & 
nervous. Do you see Miss Bailey the venerable is dead? 

These are black news, these rumours of wars, and prog- 
nostications in the “Times.” I am profoundly disap- 
pointed in a way, for the Emperor, who has lost, too 
certainly, splendid opportunities: he wants, as usual, to 
serve God & the Devil, and will succeed no better than 
anybody else. I am struck at the unpopularity I see 
evidence of on all sides here, it seems strange people 
should hate so deeply & yet fear so much. 

Goodbye, dearest Isa! Sarianna sends her best love. 
You know you have mine always. Your next letter will 
be from Florence again. Remember me most kindly to 
Kirkup. 

By the bye, you never told me how you liked George 
Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy.” You could not see herself in 
London, I think. 

Ever yours most affectionately, 


RogBert BROWNING. 


Nov. 12. ’68. 
Dearest Isa, 

I will write with all the haste you desire, & as much 
to the point as possible: I will not sell my frames at 
all, and certainly will not give one away to Madlle. de 
Fanveau. ‘The trouble she has had with keeping them 
was of her own procuring. ‘They should have been sent 
to England when the other goods were sent, always 
excepting that whole case of articles which was lost while 
in her keeping, and which you, I remember, objected to 
enquire about: the moment I heard these blessed frames 
were still in her possession I begged they might be put 
out of the way anywhere at my expense, and suddenly it 
was apparent that not a cellar or closet could be found in 
Florence for money, “love” I never applied to. I repeat 
“Let them be sent anywhere you please, and I will pay 
the expenses.” But I am inclined to no such piece of 
“gracefulness” as giving them, or one of them, away—for 
what? 
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If you happen to retain the letter I wrote you on the 
occasion of your publishing your Jast novel, and will refer 
to it, you will be sorry you permitted yourself to say that 
“T always treat you as if you thought you were a teapot.” 
I remember the four pages I wrote very well. Certainly 
the only “teapot” you ever will bring to my mind for 
the future, will be that famous one in which the “tempest” 
was brewed, all through my simply fearing that you might 
lose fifty pounds! A thing I explained fifty times. And 
now, let this be our last word on the subject. I promise 
that I will never in my whole life allude to the “harmless 
vagaries,” to whatever extent they may follow. 

I write in great haste, as you desire, but, as always, with 


affection. 
RB: 


Thursday. Dec. 17. 68. 
Dearest Isa, : 

As you write to me after, I may as well reply a day or 
two before the usual times, and so get done with an un- 
pleasant subject the sooner. I failed, I see, as usual, to 
make myself understood in what I said about your request. 
I merely replied to it, giving reasons for a refusal: or 
rather, for not feeling such gratitude as would have been 
implied by my acceding to it. ‘The facts of the case lie 
really in a nutshell: M. Fanveau (not his sister) offered 
to keep my things, on payment: they were sent to him, 
kept for a year and reclaimed: I got all the cases but 
one, which I enquired about, believing first, it had been 
kept by mistake with certain things of yours: this proving 
not to be the fact, I supposed it was lost on the way to 
Leghorn: this the packer & Cottrell (&, indeed, Brini’s 
bill & list) denied, all taken out of the Fanveau’s have 
been delivered: I then returned to my first notion, that 
the case was either still in a dark corner there, or had been 
made away with by workmen or thieves: and so, on the 
whole, I still believe: because if I try any other fancy, 
is it more believable? ‘The case was sent from Casa 
Guidi: I saw it, Ferdinando superintended the packing 
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and assured me, as did Wilson, that to the Fanveaus it 
went: if it did not, it either evaporated, or was stolen on 
the way, in broad July daylight, to the next street, spite 
of its being a load for four men to carry: of the “list 
given up when the boxes were taken away” I never heard 
before: if it was a list of what was delivered to the 
packer, it was correct enough no doubt: but I should 
prefer a list of what was taken from the packer. At all 
events, your statement “A// that went in came out’ em- 
phatic underlining and all, seems funny when one con- 
siders that all the fuss is about these vast frames which 
surely “went in,” and did not “come out” till six years 
after, if they are “out”? now. Why, when I asked for “all 
that came in,” did not I get these also. And why, when I 
enquired about a missing article was not there an answer 
“That is not here, but certain frames are.” Was it because 
it was not packed? But a word to me thro’ Brini would 
have ascertained whether I wished them to be packed and 
sent, or otherwise disposed of, were they overlooked? Then 
what is the wonder if I suppose that a single case, not occu- 
pying so much room probably, may have been overlooked 
too? Were these frames, which all of a sudden grew so 
unwieldly and encumbering, such trifles for six years to- 
gether, that it was not worth while mentioning they were 
in existence at all? I repeat, they ought to have been 
sent with “all that came in,’ when the sending would 
have put me to little expense & no trouble: not kept 
without a word for six years, and then discovered to be 
something too enormous for human patience to endure. 
Of course I shall be put to a pretty expense with them 
now: but I shall be saved the folly and untruthfulness 
of declaring myself indebted to anybody for their gener- 
osity in keeping them by bidding the keeper pick out 
whatever may seem best by way of “graceful” compli- 
ment. I have written all this for simple justice’s sake 
to myself: J will not contentedly sit down under imputed 
ingratitude. (these are my underlined words) and so I 
state exactly the case as I see it: and how you can see it 
otherwise, I may perhaps find out in another & better 
world, but not before. I shall hope to hear no more about 
the matter, and if Miss Fanveau has written to me a 
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‘the next six years, and then I will beseech her to keep it 
forever as a “graceful” acknowledgment of her goodness. 
Who do you suppose visited me the other day? Mrs. 
Eckley, to my surprise. I told her what she was charged 
with in the way of exhibiting those letters: she denied it 
indignantly. She told me she had arranged by will to 
give me, or Pen, every one of them together with Cif] 
did not misunderstand her) the two portraits by Gordi- 
giuni: she offered to give them to me zow with every ap- 
parent sincerity: I said that security that I should possess 
them eventually would be enough: she has since written, 
offering me any Jegal assurance I might think safest, that 
after her death, the letters should revert to me, engaging 
to give them to me on my next visit to Paris (where she 
lives) should I doubt her. Hence, on the whole, I 
conclude that this particular devil is not quite so black as 
she was painted, by myself, amongst others. I have been 
interrupted in writing, & have only time to bid you good- 
bye with all the affectionateness in the world. 
Yours, 


Roo. 


19, Warwick Crescent. 'W. 
Feb. 19. ’69. 
DeEareEsT Isa, 

I am very happy that you should now be convinced 
that, after all, I dearly love you, which to me, does not 
seem a thing that needs fresh conviction about, at this 
time of day. Believe, in justice to my mere common 
sense, that if I loved you say, only to one quarter of the 
extent I honestly do, I should never trouble you with row- 
ing and rating, I should fear to imperil the stock I had: 
as it is, I can venture, indeed, I only intend your interest, 
which cannot be other than the truth, when I try to make 
you know what the truth is on any matter in discussion 
between us. You love your friends immensely, and seery 
to trust them in proportion. After all, in many cases, 
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te rT wish, to heaven she would take charge of it for 


you have only exercised an apparent right in deciding 
“vou say one thing, and such an one says the contrary: 
I shall prefer the saying of this latter.” And yet, come 
now! You write these words in your last: “I feel very 
jealous of Ly. Portsmouth who has your Poems on her 
table beautifully bound from the Author.” Ask your con- 
science whether you would not have found me guilty, 
on the evidence of whoever was your informant, or even 
a weightier charge, whether that informant is not as gen- 
erally trustworthy as many another friend of whose 
veracity you entertain no doubts. Well, dearest Isa, it is 
a lie, all the same, which, of course, your informant will 
immediately explain into ‘“‘a mistake”: so it probably was, 
but I shall never be particularly careful of the tender 
feelings of people who are so stupidly careless of what 
they pretend to observe, and make haste to report about. 
I never gave Ly. Portsmouth a book, bound or unbound, 
nor anything else in my life. I know her a little, like 
her much, and, last year, at a pleasant dinner where her 
brother Auberon Herbert made the third, I told her the 
story of the Poem. Two days ago, I was at a party, and 
saw a friend of hers and mine: I mentioned this absurd 
gift of my book: the reply was, “Auberon, to my knowl- 
edge, bought it for her immediately, as a present: he was 
at our house at the time the Ist. vol. appeared,” (which 
I knew) “and at once sent it to her.” There! your in- 
formant blundered “from her Brother” into “from the 
Author,” and, I dare say, indulged a little friendly spite, 
in making you ‘very jealous.” Had you not mentioned 
this to me, you would have gone on all your life believing 
it, and perhaps, on hearing me say “I only sent books to 
such and such persons” silently have subjoined “unfortu- 
nately I know you speak falsely, never mind, let it pass!” 
I think it worth while to be thus particular in my 
handling this friendly statement because it is just the one 
out of a hundred such, that I am able to catch and 
convict. 

I did not send your copy (there, before me, is your 
name at full length, in my list, because I thought that if 
you had no care for my opinion about your book, I should 
have the reverse of pleasure in bidding you read my 
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Own: 
: Pie creali I despise it, here is mine, pay it attention!” 
So I gave away all my twenty copies to twenty people 
who seemed to have a right to them, not one “Lady” 
among them except Ly. W. Russell, who collects books 
specially, and deserves mine, if she did not. I have no 
copy, nor has Sarianna; the “beautifully bound copy” 
Smith sent for myself, I made bold to give dear old Gil- 
lespie. I never intended to comply with your request 
E (when I came to think about it) and direct Smith to 
send it, because, first, I object to ask him for a copy, and 
next, to let him pay the carriage of it, which he would 
insist on doing. I shall stipulate for more copies on 
another occasion, the next edition, for instance. I ought ie 
to have done so now, but what is past is past: you see, 
I was never in the position before of one who had “sold a 
all the books:’ Chapman gave me fifty copies at least, 
but he did not pay for the remainder like Smith. Let 
me add, while the name is in my head, that I have never 
seen Mrs. Smith since the day you were at the House 
with me: she has lost her mother, a few weeks ago, and 
is much depressed, I hear. I will keep your secret about 
the subject of the article: I saw Mrs. Lewes on Sunday: 
she & L are going to Italy, very soon, unless the health 
of L’s old mother prevent: you will see them, no doubt. 
Yes, if I get a portrait of Pen in Academic costume, 
you shall certainly have it: but I fancy the youngsters 
think it snobbish to be so represented, they like to be re- 
produced in boating-dress, shooting garb, &c. 
There is a curious lie flying about here, concerning 
poor me; I am going to marry Miss A, daughter of Ly. 
B. mother also of Ly. C. &c. &c. I heard of it three 
times last week. I never even heard there was such a 
person as any one of the three, never heard their names 
even. You will soon have it retailed you as indubitable 
fact. Goodbye, dearest Isa. Sarianna sends you her best 
love, so would Pen were he here. Yes, I saw the Solo- 
mons, you know, I naturally like artists, also Jews: so 
both artist & Jew is irresistible. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


Rep i: 
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LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


Paris, Hotel du Nord, 
Rue de Bourgoyne. 
Apr. 19. ’69 (or 20) 
Dearest Isa, 

I am away, you see: but your letter will be carefully 
kept and read the moment I return, in some three weeks: 
I have nobody at home to conjecture, even, which of the 
letters that arrive by every post ought to be forwarded, 
Sarianna being with me. Not so Pen who left for Ox- 
ford on the 9th. His holiday coincided with mine (the 
usual Easter fortnight) and I consequently put off taking 
it till he was gone. He writes to me today, seems very 
well, is to steer the Ch. Ch. eight in the races next 
month, has lost an obstinate cold he could not get rid 
of in London, and is enjoying himself apparently. I and 
Sarianna wanted a change of air and scene, and here we 
have it. I called on Mrs. Eckley, who took her depar- 
ture on Saturday for London, whence she returns to 
America, her mother’s health breaking down of a sudden 
but she is ninety. I saw the Book, much such a collection 
as I expected, and leaving off abruptly, where I was cer- 
tain it would: the first leaf records the fact that at the 
present owner’s death it belongs to me, or, I being dead, 
to Pen. She repeated her offer that I might take it at 
once: I should have been harsh, or rather foolish to do 
so, for under these circumstances known to many people, 
any other bequeathment of the book would bring far 
more disgrace to her than the publishing would bestow 
glory: I have little doubt she has shown them to far more 
people than she confessed to, but I believe she never 
intended for a minute to print or sell anything. My 
sole concern, charge against her, or whatever it be called 
is, that she cheated Ba from the beginning, and I say, in 
the bitterness of the truth, that Ba deserved it for shut- 
ting her eyes and stopping her ears as she determinedly 
did. I was hardly interested enough in the old dead 
miserable nonsense to see if Mrs. E. would stand up for 
its ever having been alive: but I just put a question or 
two; with the result I expected. I asked about a story 
I knew she had told Ba, and myself too, and she at once 
said, at the mere mention of a name and before hearing 
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_ what it referred to, “Oh I never heard the story before, 
somebody else told her, not I,” so I left off trying how 
carrion smells if you put your nose to it. On the other 
hand, I believe all the American lady’s stories, the mar- aad 
riage with the old foreign Count, and the “death of Mr. Big 

Dayman in her arms,” to be pure stuff and nonsense. She - 

never saw Mr. D. in her life, nor was in Paris till after 
his death. Mrs. Bruen and the Perkins told me plenty of 
instances of her inventive powers, but nothing of that aM 
sort; enough of her. I always knew how to play with a ' 
snake, and could manage a dozen like her. I saw Miss 7 
Eckley who lived with her here, but stays awhile. 

Here, I have not yet seen Miss Haworth, at Versailles, 
but shall do so in a day or two: Milsand met us at the 
station, of course: the weather was warm at first, then 
bitterly cold and rainy, now clear but still cold. The 
day before I left, or thereabouts, I met Auberon Herbert 
and enquired about his sister. I find she was never in 
Florence at all, (your note, to be sure, does not say she 
was) but I had a notion from it of somebody seeing the 
poem on her table there at least, not in England, and may 
possibly have lent his present to Countess Herbert, a rela- 
tion who goes to Florence, or lives there. 

I called, with a note of introduction on Gustave Doré; 
I was not much impressed by his pictures, they don’t 
fulfill the promise which his sketches abound in: he seems 
a very pleasant clever fellow, but not at all the man to do 
a great thing. ‘What folly all this Dickens’ dinner sets 
flying. Houghton and the rest with their snobbishness! 
How I do increasingly hate this compelled falsity of 
speechifying! Ill tell you a secret, I mainly stay as long 
as I intend to do here, to avoid the Academy dinner where 
perhaps I was to have been called on to return thanks 
for—literature! I?ll tell you another, the Lord Rector- 
ship of St. Andrews, the occasion of Froude’s making such 
a Froude of himself was offered first of all to me, who 
knew better than accept it. “Tell me something, what has 
Miss Amelia Edwards written, novels or what? I know 
her and like her, but don’t go to the extent of reading 
what you can tell me about. Goodbye, dearest Isa, write, 
next time, to London, as usual, I shall'be there: S. would 
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send her love were she within reach. Are you comf 


at Florence, have you summer plans yet? You may se 
George Smith who is in Italy, Naples, I hope, by this 
time, in very doubtful health, poor fellow! : 
Ever yours affectionately, 
R. BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
May 16. ’69. 


: - Dearest Isa, 
~ The stupidity of your informant consists in her mis- 
a taking a certain Mrs. Eccles for Eckley: any properly in- 
structed person in Paris could have told her that the 
story, true in some points, of the death of Mr. Dayton, 
as well as the gossip about the ‘French Count,” and the 
turning Catholic, applied to the former lady, not the 
latter who, as I told you (as if you would believe me!) 
pai never heard of Mr. Dayton’s existence, nor was at Paris 
) till years after it ended. I could tell you the particulars 
of the death, Mrs. Eccles’ return to America with the 
Daytons, and much more; but I feel really sick at the 
notion of all this nonsense stuck at haphazard on the first 
peg that seems likely to let it hang. Depend on it if ever 
Miss Blagding commits a murder in Constantinople or 
Mr. Brownden a rape in Timbuctoo, we, or our friends, 
will hear “as to Mr. Dayton you are wrong, she did know 
him intimately, he died at her house, that is a positive 
fact” &c. &c. &c. Povero Noo! Seriously, tell Mrs. 
Marsh to be more cautious in what she credits and circu- 
lates; I thought better of her. Mrs. Eckley has quite 
sins enough, better or worse, to answer for: this time she 
is as innocent as you or I. Why do you indoose these 
flash American notes, when so little examination as to 
name and date would show the forgery at once? I knew, 
by unimpeachable evidence, the very day after I wrote 
to you, that the truth was as I state: and only refrained 
from writing a second time, because I hoped that your 
own good sense would suffice to suggest there might be 
a mistake in the persons if not in the things. Not a bit 
of it! 
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e am back, having spent a month in Paris, 
lazily enough. I saw very few interesting people, Renan, 
- Doré, Gerome, being the exceptions; but Milsand made 
amends for everything and everybody. I, that is, we, 
my sister and myself, returned on Thursday: yesterday, 
Saturday, we went to Oxford for the last of the races. 
Pen steered the Ch. Ch. boat, and great was his praise 
seeing that in the course of the week they “bumped”’ five 
times. Pen was never seen by either of us to such advan- 
tage, at least, in his manly character: he was most affec- 
tionate and assidious in his attention: he will come home 
in a fortnight for the long vacation, I don’t know what 
we shall do. 

No, I have not seen “Orval” nor indeed the last poems 
(in two vols.) I hear nothing of him, nor of his father, 
having been away, you know. It looks as if Lytton’s 
luck had turned: I am told there are excellent things in 
those “Chronicles” or whatever he calls them, but they 
make no impression apparently. I observed Made. Ernst 
was to read at more places than one, and in one instance, 
I took some pains to avoid an invitation to “assist” at her 
exhibition. I saw Miss Haworth several times, she is 
well and happy, in a pretty apartment at Versailles, 
whither I went on two occasions. 

Goodbye dearest: you won’t like me the better for 
“being round with you:” mais je m’entends. God bless 
you. Sarianna sends her love with mine. 


Reb: 


19, (Warwick Crescent. W. 
June 24, ’69. 
Dearest Isa, 

I was really glad and relieved to get your letter; let 
mine only show you how impossible it would be for me 
to do without you as a friend, try what you might to 
get rid of me. I never remembered your silence at the 
appointed time before, hence my apprehension. As to 
the “canard” as you now properly call it, let us forget all 
about it: only, there seems nothing “queer” to me in the 
teller of the story knowing the facts everybody knows 
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about Mrs. Eckley’s intimacy, book of letters and so on; 
the sticking on of the other story was the absurdity : 
but they all do it: just a week ago an American lady told 
me that the father of another American lady (younger — 
& prettier) then present ‘“‘used to make all her boxes of 
old, in New York, being a famous Trunk-maker.” “What 
name?” ‘“MacBernie.” ‘Her father’s name is Birley.” 
“Oh well, it was her sister’s father then!’ As if the 
name would not be Birley also! I fail to see why I am to 
be merciful to Mrs. Marsh because of a stupid scandal 
told me: did I at once believe and repeat it? Did not I 
write to you, as a proper authority, to ask if there were 
truth in it, and, on your assurance that there was none, 
did I not at once believe you, and say so without reserve j 
or hesitation? On hearing such reports, people ought 
neither to believe nor disbelieve but, if their business it is, 
inquire further. 

Will you please give the enclosed note to Wilson? 
I am not in the least surprised at her destitute condition: 
it is exactly what her selfish sisters foresaw when they 
would send her back again to Italy to be rid of her: the 
one thing she is fit for, to work at dressmaking under the 
eye of a natural guardian, they would not hear of, “their 
business being only enough for themselves,” while they 
encouraged her to spend her money as foolishly as pos- 
sible. Goodbye, dearest Isa. I am ever affectionately 
yours. 

RoBert BROWNING. 


Loch Luichart. N. B. 


Aug. 28. [1869] 
Dearest Isa, 


Through circumstances unforseen & quite out of my 
control I am not in Brittany but here: having been both- 
ered in the last three weeks beyond most folk’s bearing: 
never mind, the worst is over & here at an old friend’s, 
I am comfortable altogether: Sarianna & Pen (for whose 
sake I came) are here, I don’t know for how long. I 
could not write till now, in the hideous confusion of three 
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weel constant inconstancy, & flitting from bad place to 
worse, However all goes well now in this beautiful 
place. Pen has got what he wanted, shooting & deer- 
stalking: he began operations the day before yesterday & 
much to his credit as a hunter, shot a splendid stag— 
“royal”: the head of which will glorify his rooms at 
GhCh: 

The refusal of Stuart to pay a farthing of his debt 
to me, even by installments which I should have flung 
in his face, say, half a crown a week, is a fine example 
of pure rascality; it cannot be anything else: nobody but 
a scoundrel would tell the lie that he was totally unable 
to pay a single paul: was I right or no when I declined 
to rejoice with you in the happy turn his fortunes had 
taken at last, his comfort after so much trouble &c. &c. 
That he may still be poor is likely enough, & I heartily 
hope it is so, but no poor man, merely poor & not dis- 
honest would refuse to give something at some time, all 
I asked of the fellow. A pleasant addition he must be to 
a Florentine tea-party! But I spit at him & have done 
with it. Will you kindly transmit the enclosed slip to 
Wilson and bid her do the best she can with it; God 
knows what that “best” may be: she talks of wanting to 
let lodgings,—which—with my recollection of the abso- 
lute failure when they were furnished by her hand in 
Florence, & when she laid out all her money on them at 
Scarborough, seems absurd. How little we know our- 
selves! She used to think Annunziata a particularly poor 
creature, yet the latter has been supporting herself here 
in England in one great family after another, and needs 
no help from anybody. It gave me pleasure to see Cot- 
trell just before I left London. Hal I did not see. I 
am glad you enjoy the summer at Bellosguardo: I fancy 
the weather is very bearable in Italy; here it is cold 
rather than cool, & worse in England than in Scotland. 
I was thoroughly worn out & unwell when I left, so much 
so that a stranger I met on the day of my departure con- 
fessed (afterwards) he thought me dying: but my tal- 
lowy hue soon grows russet when allowed the free play 
of the air; and I am bound to confess that, whether travel 
in Scotland please me or no, it does me more good in one 
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will write more sath next time; dieeoe to eat s 
usual, Love from Sarianna & Pen, and, as ever, from 
yours ever affectionately 


RB, 


I don’t think I have said, I am in company of the 
Storys. 


Naworth Castle, Brampton. 
Cumberld. 
Sept. 19. 69. 
‘Dearest Isa, 

It is always a joy & comfort for me to hear from you, 
& now more than usual. I have moved Southward you 
see, and am at Ld. Carlisle’s beautiful place. Pen & my 
sister are gone, she to London, he to Hampshire. My 
“worry” is increased to pretty nearly the last degree, but 
there is no need to put it on paper yet, or perhaps ever, so, 
only be prepared to “comfort”? me when there is absolute 
need. Be certain I should prize your comfort at more 
than anybody else’s gift of that sort, anybody’s in the 
world. Of course, that I have been, or am “worried’” is, 
as usual, wholly between me & your dear self. Yes, 
Scotland is divinely beautiful, and I was in perhaps the 
most beautiful part of it. I saw beside all the Lakes, 
Glenore &c. I am due today, for a week’s visit to the Ds. 
of Cleveland at Raby, but recoil from going and perhaps 
or probably shall excuse myself. After that, I ought to 
go to Ly. Marian Alford’s, and after that, whither do 
you suppose? ‘This is pretty well for one who, for eight 
years, has gone on steadily refusing all such interruptions 
of a quiet life: so little was I prepared for this, that I 
came without the commonest belongings of a civilized 
man, and have had to supply myself with neck-ties &c. 
on the road! Now, for something else, don’t join the 
cackle of the geese about the incredibility of that story 
about Byron. I have known it to be true, about five 
& twenty years, with circumstances, unknown to Mrs. 
Stowe, which never left me in any doubt about it; the 
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‘pee 


oe if ice Ry having ate ie 
communicated by my old singing master 
before I was twenty: then came confirmation 
of it from the sister of the child’s governess, to whom the 
child, (then dead, she was a wretched creature, reduced, 
who died an irreclaimable prostitute in the streets, pre- 
ferring that life to any other.) to whom the child used 
to boast of the fact of her parentage: and on my telling 
this story to Mrs. Jameson in the first year of my mar- 
riage when we travelled together, she, after receiving 
directions from Ly. Byron, revealed the whole story, all, 
and very much more than you know: I only tell you & 
in strict trust, that you may not join in the nonsense I see 
. in print. God bless you ever. 


R. B. 


For the rgth. Oct. ’69. 


But not that bitter yesterday, in which I travelled four 
hundred miles, and am so frozen that you will get my 
thawings in another shabby little letter, written too, in 
all the hurry of having to leave town again. At last I 
see the funny mistake, which so puzzled me in a former 
letter of yours that I let it remain unquestioned even: I 
wrote the “Storys’ and you read the “Lloyds,” him I 
have not seen for years, and her I never before heard of. 
By the bye, do you remember a mild little doubt of mine, 
once, as to his being the “adopted son” of Miss Bailey: 
did he prove so, and duly inherit, I wonder? 

I told you I have not yet taken the pains to read Stuart’s 
letter, and probably never shall: he has no particle of pity 
from me, I promise him, 

So, Annette is going to settle in Florence again? Give 
her my love & best wishes. Poor dear Florence I shall 
very probably never see again: if I return it will hardly 
be to the north of Rome. By the bye, talking of An- 
nette reminds me that she once told me Ly. Stratford &c. 
Redcliffe was some sort of relation of hers. I go on a 
visit to them next week at a place they have near Chert- 
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ginal and am aeuae them atl a Gian to wi 
visits of a day or two: they are next to Jowett’s, but I 


think I told you all this, and perhaps I may never go ~ 


near the place, after all: hating motion if motion may 
be helped, though I did travel eight hundred miles in the 
last three days, on an emergency! 

Goodbye, dearest Isa, love me as much as you can, and 
believe me anything but a fellow-traveller with the 
“Lloyds!” There’s impudence! 

Roe, 


Feb. 24. ’70. 
DEarEsT Isa, 

I have been very unwell and quite unable to write, 
having left the 19th. so far behind, I waited a little till 
I could begin a talk of a word or two with comfort: and 
all is right again, “‘biliousness’”’ bothers me, as of old, and 
now gives me an unpleasant turning of the brains which 
must be got rid of somehow. If I tide over the next 
season, I shall try and wash all away with divine salt 
water, “which cures all pollution” says the ancient. So 
you, too, think of Naples for an eventual resting place! 
Yes, that is the proper basking ground for “bright and 
aged snakes:” Florence would be irritating, and, on 
the whole, insufferable: yet I never hear of anyone going 
thither but my heart is twitched. There is a good, charm- 
ing indeed, little singing German lady, Miss Regan, who 
told me the other day that she was just about revisiting 
her Aunt, Made. Sabatier, whom you may know or know 
of: and I felt as if I should immensely like to glide for 
a long summer day thro’ the streets and between the old 
stone walls; unseen come and unheard go: perhaps, by 
some miracle, I shall do so, and look up at Villa Bri- 
chieri as Arnold’s Gypsy Scholar gave one wistful look at 
“the long line of festal light in Christ Church Hall,” 
before he went to sleep in some forgotten grange. 
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ead tl ry of Elizabeth” and pede en 
it which the succeeding tales by no means justify. 
on Solomon invited me the other day to see his 
victures, but I could not give the time: full of talent, they 
are too affected and effeminate. One great picture show 
at the Academy, the old-masters’ exhibition, ought to act 
as a tonic on these girlish boys and boyish girls, with their 
Heavenly Bridegrooms and such like. 

Milsand is staying with me, to my usual delight: he 
goes here, there, sees everything so quietly and effectually. 
Sarianna has been far from well this last winter, but is 
better now. Pen is at Jast round the corner of his career 
and fairly with his head the right way, I do trust! His 
last years have been possibly a sort of battle for his own 
individuality, and, now that I was fairly giving up my 
part of the strife, what do you suppose? ‘What that 
should, most of all things imaginable, stupify me? Why, 
between us, he has once more broken out into violent 
poetry! He wrote, a few weeks ago, a poem in some 
six hundred lines about an adventure he had at Croisic. 
You know very well how little sympathetic I am to poetry 
of most sorts, nor would I give much for this. This 
is an ultimate product, but considering the boy’s all but 
absolute ignorance of poetry, it was a very welcome proof 
indeed of what may be still in him. 


Ever yours affy. 
R. B. 


19, (Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace. 
W. 
Aptin2tin 40: 
My Dearssr Isa, 

What has become of you, or your letter, if you sent 
one? I waited all this while, for it is impossible to 
know what tone may be the appropriate one for a letter, 
when one does not guess whether the person who is to 
receive it may not be ill or occupied: letters seldom mis- 
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unless you attend to it slitcleey tis ies I shall write L 
word of enquiry and there end. I am alone here, Sarianna — 
being at Paris, and Pen in the country: I think I told | 


you he came home yery unwell, and, by the doctor’s 
desire, I got him the change of air that was desirable, & 
he is quite well again now: I hope to keep him where he 


is for a week or two longer. Poor Julian Fane,—you will — 


have read of his death. I met A Trollope at dinner the 
other day, & he told me all about the intended life in 
London of his brother, or rather his brother’s wife: how 
characteristic it all is! Are you coming here this sum- 
mer? I hope so: that is all I have the inclination to say 
till I hear that all is right with you. Goodbye, dearest 
Isa. 
Ever affy. yours. 


hap Ss 


‘Tuly"2, “70, 
for June 19. 
Dearest Isa, 


I have not treated you well this time, my excuse must 
be the very real one that I was quite unfit for writing 
from various causes: the time of year always weighs 
upon me, most of my troubles happen in June. I am 
sufficiently myself again, now, to think of you, and that 
you will have wondered and perhaps in your old kindness 
been uneasy at my silence. I have really nothing to say, 
my news would fall flat on your ear. I had a strange 
Florentine feeling, however, last Tuesday as I found 
myself seated at dinner by, and talking Italian to, old 
Mrs. Philipson, looking remarkably young or at least 
unchanged. She told me certain particles of Florentine 
news that I can never wring out of your stinginess, as that 
St. Paul, the goldsmith on the bridge, hanged himself 
two years ago for no cause anybody could conceive of, 
and so on. ‘To be sure, you may say that you are more 
interested in London matter about which I say as little, 
but then you can read all about Dickens and Rossetti 
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which she teed ae caring about her old home and 
friends, and looking very distinguished from her perfect 
simplicity and unconsciousness: everybody understands 
her husband’s pride in her. They ask me always in the 


: kindest manner to go to their beautiful place in the is 
country, but I don’t, nor even call in London, still, they f 
.* stick to me, and here is another invitation for next week, 
; all because I used to know Virginia and her father in 


Florence, and liked the latter for his honesty and shrewd- 
ness. I am sorry to hear so bad an account of Annette’s 
husband; you only describe him, however, as all other 
informants concur in doing. As all ‘these agreeable E 
qualities must have been vigorous and unmistakable in 
him before his marriage, you may well wonder at An- 
nette’s “principle of selection’ which would seem not 
exactly to be the “Natural” one: “que diable allait-elle 
faire dans cette galére?” Well, I rather think I can 
imagine it all, without being a conjuror; we'll talk it 
over when we are snakes together in Illyria, if I ever 
attain to such felicity. Nine years ago, completed on the 
29th. The years they come and go, the races drop in the 
grave, but never the love doth so. It was this day that 
I went to your house in the evening: how utterly good 
and kind you were, and always have been, before and 
since, and what are the littlenesses we ever differed about, 
by the side of the great agreement in all that is essentially 
worth agreeing upon! Yet so are we made that I suppose 
we should teaze each other again if the seas and lands did 
not separate us, whom does one care to teaze that one 
does not also care to kiss? ‘Love both ways, kiss and 
teaze.” It is a bad sign that I teaze nobody now, nor 
let them teaze me in the rare cases when they are able. 
Dearest Isa, I am glad that you are better, and think 
you would do well to go into some cool place and keep so: 
also, I entreat you to write a little bit more legibly, you 
continue to teaze me in that respect: what with the thin 
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ane ee besa tee mixes salt = lotedone unintelligibi 

have to guess at two thirds of what you Enlical 7 
with. This half sheet I end contains twice as much as — 
your large-promising little-performing sheet-full. Still, 
your pothooks and hangers always move me with a delight 
peculiar to themselves. God bless you. S. and Pen 
send their best love, I know, but they are not in the way. 
I enclose the photogr: for Bice, but it was taken, with 
yours, eight or nine months ago. 

Ever yours affy. 
Ho D 


St. Aubin, Calvados. 

Septr. 19. 70. 

E Dearsst Isa, 

= I daresay you have written to me in London, as I 
bade you: it seemed likely we should be there by this 
time, but the leaving Milsand was too hard, his house is 
outside the fortifications in Paris, emptied of its furni- 
ture, & waiting the bombs: his other place in Dijon is 
probably overrun by the enemy by this time, so he stays 
here. Nothing comes from Paris today, nor in all likeli- 
hood, for a long while; moreover the rails are taken up 
from Caen southward: but we can reach Havre from 
Caen in a few hours, & thence get to Southampton when 
we please: so, I think we have decided to remain till the 
end of the month. I have no heart to write concerning 
events you must know as much about, & take as deep an 
interest in, as myself. The one sweet & comfortable fact 
is the advance on Rome, which indemnifies one for much 
sorrow in other respects. How poor Florence will like 
the change is hardly a question: what a fall in rents you 
may expect! also a pause to the pulling down & building 
up. I fear, if Trollope have not sold his Villa, its value 
will be lessened: did he sell it? Perhaps he may not come 
to England after all. I think I told you what a rough 
wild village this is: the absolute presence of the sea is 
more and more attractive, and the solitariness of the 
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tide, combined with the fine 
most t enjoyable to my taste. We have 
yeux, and some out of the way chateaux: 


Vv or six hundred-year-old thing I ever saw, perfect 
its moats & grounds and gardens, to say nothing 
of the towers and terraces, all unrestored & in good 
preservation, outside & inside: I asked a are who 
showed us over the place “who were the owners.” “A 
gentleman & his wife, who bought it ten years ago, for— 
ten thousand francs,” four hundred pounds English! I 
was saying they had a good bargain, when he added that, 
“Then they had an only child, a son, who was dead 


< 

q- ee 

’ since,’ and so, I suppose, their bargain became unenviable ae a4 

< again, such is the lot of poor mortals! x 

| I am writing here alone; Sarianna is out with the Mil- 4 
sands, all three: Claire, M’s daughter, is an interesting oe 


girl with a look of him, he superintends her studies & 
is devoted to her: she speaks English very well, having had 
no other master than her father. Sarianna would send her 
best love, could I get it: for me, you must forgive this 
shabby letter, and write me a good long one, to London 
next 12th. I am forced to go & bathe. I have had, or 
shall have had today, my three dozenth good swim in the 
sea. ‘The water washes away the cobwebs from my brain. 
Ever yours most affectionately, 


RSE: 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 
Nov. 21. ’70. 

Dearest Isa, 

I was relieved by the arrival of your letter at last: 
I feared some loss or worse calamity than “six days 
en arriére which could not be helped.” I don’t know 
whether there is cause for poor Cottrell’s continuance in 
life being subject of congratulation: he was always kind 
and sweet-tempered, and his wife gentleness itself: whith- 
er they go for the winter is undiscoverable from your 
handwriting, but you are naturally anxious to get back 
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Ne er 
es again to the fibolewok the last six ¢ lays; ‘I heard 


Brackens were at Villa Bricchieri, as you conjec 


he lent him, but Forster is out of es and I ie no 
seen him for many months. Having thus answered every 
point in your letter, however shall I get to the end of 
the sheet ? for with all the pains in the world I don’t think 
I can fill a line with “much and as” as you have cleverly | 
done. You see how I fail, whereas your three mono- 
syllables do actually stretch from one end of a line of 
this size! I confess myself beaten and will go on in my 
old rational way of writing to a friend who is a good 
way off, and does not get my letters every day. I wish 
that it had occurred to you that I know nothing about : 
dear old Kirkup, and should greatly like to hear how he 
wears and what he does: the business about the letters is 
troublesome thro’ his own forgetfulness. He said when 
he sent the letters five years ago that they were of no ‘ 
importance and he did not require them again: but long 
after, he got a crotchet into his head about Swinburne 
intending to write a memoir of Landor, and desired me 
to get back the papers and transfer them to him, a plan 
which was so far from being Swinburne’s that he wrote 
to me apologetically for having seemed even to originate 
such a notion; as if he knew anything about Landor! 
adding that he had already written to Kirkup, to set him 
right, if that might be. It is years now since I found 
Forster no longer bearable, and it is unpleasant to begin 
applying about an old forgotten matter which has no 
other value in Kirkup’s yes than in connection with this 
imaginary project of Swinburne’s; still, anything for an 
old friend, and I will do it if I can. 

Give my kind regards to Mrs. B. & Willy: Annette 
is, I suppose, happily absorbed in her domesticities and 
forgets all about our rides together in the good time that 
was: so do not J, who see plenty of new wonderful people, 
but none as interesting to me as the old, even though not 
particularly wonderful. I had a long talk with Gramont 
the other day, but you have enough of me. God bless you! 


Ever affy. 
R38, 
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Dee. 30th 


_ This delay in writing was caused by my anxiety to get 
Mr. Kirkup’s papers, or at least report that they were on 
their way to him, before you leave Florence: on the 17th. 
Forster wrote “I shall be unable for some days, I fear, 
to attend to anything. But as soon as ever I can I will 
see to the matter.’ As I suppose he needs simply to go 
to a drawer and take and send them to me. I hope to 
tell you he had done so, but there is nothing come, nor 
heard of as yet: so I must be sorry and patient. Poor 
Mr. K. is about as melancholy a remembrance, with his 
mesmerism, spiritualism and other imbecilities as I 
possess: there’s an “esprit fort” for you ‘“‘very sceptical” 
he esteems himself. One might too easily be fooled theo- 
retically on almost any matter, but such profound ignor- 
ance of human nature, blindness to what thrusts itself 
into your very face, I never knew he is as much Imogen’s 
father as I am, but what use in beginning the inventory 
of his absurdities? Oh, Isa, “in this sublunary world,” 
as was well observed “there be marvellous fools!” and I 
do believe that somehow more than my fair share tumble 
upon and teaze me. In the way of epistles, for instance: 
here are two just come to hand, from people you know, 
which is why I select them. First comes from Mrs. 
Kinney, from “Englewood, N. J., U. S. A.” directed 
to “R. B. Poet, London, England.” She wants to “write 
an article in one of our best Monthlies, against modern- 
so-called Spiritualism” and wishes to include in it a letter 
of mine about “Hume” as a clear and striking exposé of 
imposture and I am adjured “for the sake of unmasking 
that imposter Hume, for Truth’s sake,” to allow her to 
publish it. Now, when I wrote that letter, perhaps eight- 
een years ago, did she believe a word of it? She wrote, 
‘what, Mr. B. do you think a soul on the verge of the 
grave, about to face his Maker, as H. is, would dare 
&c. &c. The “being on the verge of the grave” meaning 
that he pretended to spit blood and be in a consumption 
till Dr. Wilson found him out, as nobody might have 
done: not the least word now about her old folly, which 
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been not ice ae cates in ade I saw cae 
Certainly it would be but decent to begin by acknowl- 
edging humbly that she had been a complete dupe and 
simpleton; would it not? The next instance is quite 
as remarkable or more so. ‘(Maria Bathoe,’ Mary Hume 
that was, I suppose, writes thus: “In the course of read- 
ing for the Philological Society’s intended large Diction- 
ary, I have been extracting from “The Ring & the Book” 
and find a considerable number of words whose meaning 
is by no means clear to me. As it is important for the 
purpose in view to fix the precise signification, perhaps 
you would fill up the enclosed column with the exact 
meaning.” And the column contains 38 words, everyone 
of which is to be found in Johnson’s dictionary! the 
archaic words being common in Shakspeare & Milton and 
the Bible, and the rest, why, they are fleshliness, im- 
posthume, effraction, votarist, inexpugnable and the like! 
Now, what do you possibly imagine can exceed the conceit 
of a person who, with such an ignorance of the language, 
takes on herself to contribute to an ultimate and extra- 
ordinary Dictionary meant to supply the defects of its 
predecessors. Of course, many a lady-writer is quite 
unaware that such words exist, but she does not set up 
for an authority: just so, she might find medical words 
“by no means clear to her:” but if Elizabeth Garrett 
M. D. wrote to a physician to say that the words, 
“aneurism, comatose, hoemorrhage, abscess,” and many 
others wanted explanation, and that she was working for 
the complete Dictionary of Medical Science, would not 
you tell her something more impolite than what I am 
about to tell Mrs. Bathoe, that people who intend to 
supplement Johnson would better read him first of all.” 
There happen to be one or two words in the poem which 
are really of my own coining for good reasons: these of 
course don’t figure in the “column!” Goodbye, dearest 
Isa; what a pleasant journey you will have; here, the 
frost and snow are portentous, as poor Pen, at this minute 
on his road home from Yorkshire, must be feeling, I 
fear. He stays two days and starts on another visit on 
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Monday. Tell me all the news about Rome and Naples. 
I am always thereabouts in spirit. Sarianna’s kindest love 
with mine, who am ever 
Yours affectionately, 
Rost. BRownine. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
Janet 233777" 
Dearest Isa, 

I have again been waiting in the hope that I should 
hear from Mr. Kirkup and be able to set your mind at 
rest by the assurance that he was in possession of his 
papers again. I procured them at last, to my infinite 
solace, and at once wrote to Mr. K. for orders, whether 
to send them to Florence, or, as he requested, when he 
last wrote to me, forward them at once to Swinburne: 
(they are rather bulky for transmission by post, and if 
their destination is eventually to be London, after all, 
the double journey might be spared.) However, no 
answer comes to my letter, despatched more than a fort- 
night ago, and I earnestly hope that is no more serious 
cause for the delay than the natural one that when, after 
much teazing, the thing teazed for is conceded to the 
teazer, with the stoppage of the teaze ceases all interest 
in the object thereof. Mr. K. first said the letters were 
of no value to him and need not be returned, then, that 
returned they must be, since Swinburne wanted them, 
then, after Swinburne’s writing to me of his own accord, 
that he wanted nothing of the sort, followed the applica- 
tion to me, thro’ you, and now that he has got what he 
wants, silence! 

I sent a polite refusal to Mrs. Kinney, never allowing 
people to print letters, if I can help it: and returned Mrs. 
Bathroe’s list of 38 words unknown to one “engaged in 
reading for the Philological Society,’ with the proper 
reference to Johnson’s Dictionary, “yesterday’s Times 
and Athenaeum,” and an assurance that I was hardly 
able to give a better explanation than the ordinary dic- 
tionaries: she replied in a mild tone with a minute indica- 
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“which I can well believe. I agree with you that this 


found she was more 


Maria can’t be other than that Mary: was old Joe t 


ignorant up to the point of considering these as distinct — 


names; and would he have styled his two sons Josephus 
and Joseph? 

I daresay we are altogether, you and I, in sympathy, 
about Paris: mine begins, however, at the point when 
Paris renounced the wretched impostor and all his works: 
we all, in our various degrees, took the man on trust, 
believed in his will far too long after the deed was 
miserably inadequate to what we supposed the will; but 
when the mask fell and we found a lazy old and worn- 
out voluptuary had neglected every duty, ignored every 
necessary, engaged in this awful war because his wife 
had plagued him and “something” must be done to 
brighten matters at the end of his life, just as when, at 
the Fair in my young days, Richardson the showman, at 
any crisis of his tragedy found the action halt, he set the 
blue fire burning and ended the scene with éclat. Good- 
bye, dearest Isa; if you see Mr. K. ask him reverently 
whether he got my letter. Sarianna, Pen (by my side) 
send their kindest love: and mine you have always. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
RosBert BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
Apres 25°71; 
Dearest Isa, 

When your letter came, I devoted the first minutes 
of the approaching 19th. to answer it. But who can 
control his fate? I found it absolutely and literally im- 
\ossible to write on that day, and only now is there lull 
enough in the troubled waters for me to launch a cockle- 
shell of a letter even like this to you! But it shall be 
sweet, if short, and no bitterness more about the dear 
man who, if France likes may try and do what he can once 
more at the “edifice,” with all the advantages of old age 
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and decayed faculty. The poor country seems properly 
to belong to the devil, and he is not, nor ever was, a devil, 
only a weaker mortal than one’s respect for human nature 
thought conceivable when given such splendid opportuni- 
ties for good. Come, what will change the subject? I 
had a very Lytton-like letter from Lytton the other day: 
he wrote to me about my little poem “Hervé Riel” in a 
way which pained me, as if he were nobody to me, hardly 
ventured to criticise what I wrote & so on: I replied 
the truth, that he misunderstood me, that I had plenty 
of the old feeling about him: to all of which he makes 
the prettiest of answers. To me, & mine, he never had 
any sort of fault; and ten years and more ought to do 
such ability, and, in some respect, kindliness, a world of 
good. I hope Countess Cottrell got safely the letter I 
directed to her: I tried to express some little of the 
sympathy I felt. She is a sweet good loving nature, and 
cannot be better bestowed for a while than with you. 
Give her my true love. Will you tell Mrs. Cassells from 
me that I am much touched by her feeling for Ba, and 
grateful too. I beg she will accept all I have to give, 
a photograph of the last taken, just a month before the 
end. You know how inadequately the mournful thing 
reproduces what she was in better days: still, there is 
the shadow! I send the other that was done at the same 
time, myself. Ten years ago! And, for the sake of 
this kindness (and more) on the part of a stranger, I 
have appended to the portrait the autograph you will see: 
you may explain, that tho’ it has the name of a Parisian 
photographer at the back, all his doing was to reproduce 
it from Alessandri’s negative, which I possess. 

Sarianna is not very well: she has a cough that has been 
troublesome all the winter: she will go next week for a 
little change to Hombourg, where she has friends: I dare 
say the novelty, and good weather which one may expect, 
will set all right again. So, I shall be my dear self for 
a week or two, a novelty also. Pen is with his tutor at 
Clifton, or rather Clevedon, whither he is gone for a 
week. So dear old Kirkup is going to sell his library, 
before all of it is disposed of by “gli spiriti.” I remem- 
ber well enough when the flesh played games there also: 
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how one Sunday morning on going to call on K. the door 
was opened a little, and a voice behind it squeaked ad 
fuori” “who are you, and why don’t you open?” A 
giggle for answer, whereupon I put in my head, and 
there, behind the door, was Miss Poldina, simply clad 
in the scantiest and raggedest of all chemise, rien que 
cela! (Goodbye, dearest Isa. 
Ever yours affy. 
ROB. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
May 21,772: 
Dearest Isa, 

What business have you, I should like to know, to 
write as if I would ever count it “a crime” to introduce 
one of your friends to me? You may send a bushel of 
them if you please, and I shall always do them honor 
for your sake, if not their own. Mrs. Ballard called the 
day after your letter arrived, & I returned her call this 
morning: she goes away at the week’s end, her father 
finding the climate disagree with him. I like her ex- 
tremely, and think her impressive & handsome, but so 
handsome as you say? Hardly: that’s a mere matter of 
taste, however. I shall be glad to see Kate Field again: 
ten years will have played tricks with her too, I fear. 
As for Trollope’s cutting up his last thirty years of life 
by the roots, I feel no wonder at that: I always liked 
him, but money was worth all else in the world to him, 
and I never knew the chaffering spirit so strong in a 
gentleman and person of culture: he was a kindly man, 
and we'll drop a subject neither you nor I like. 

I spent a pleasant day with old Ld. Russell yesterday 
at Richmond, such a pretty place in the Park. He has all 
his wits well about him, and but for the deafness would 
be all his old self. I dined last week with Ld. Lytton, 
who is, & ever has been, very civil & pleasant to me: I 
go there again on Tuesday: he gets agreeable people too. 
‘The town is full & I can’t keep half the engagements I 
have: but I do sometimes a little more than I otherwise 
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« Sor the. Sei or the empire!’ Well, it 
, they are worth nothing better, if anything as 
ihe whole of this generation seems done for, 
duals can’t save them. I saw just now a number 
of the Pére Duchesne, so incredible that there’s no de- 
scribing it, nothing but the repetition literally in every 
sentence, of the two beastliest words in the French lan- 
guage, used as verbs, nouns, adjectives & interjections; 
that was all the fun. I have no pity (sympathy indeed ?) 
for anybody in France now revealed to view. Theirs 
is as contemptible as the Commune: and really there is an 
immense comfort in the Germans, having done the busi- 
ness of beating them so thoroughly. The French here 
laugh and don’t care a straw, with rare exceptions, about 
what is doing on: Henri 5 has the best chance of getting 
in the place & keeping it a quarter of an hour. I dine 
tomorrow where the Duc de Broglie is to be, & shall hear 
what he says: the Buonapartists are simply disgusting & 
ought to be impossible: but, who knows, or much cares 
to know? 

Goodbye, dearest Isa. I can hardly believe it is 7 
o’clock, so light is it: & I must dress & go dine. My 
sister is well, in Homburg, but begins to return in a 


week. 
Ever affy yours, 


RoBeERT BROWNING. 


Aug, a9. 71: 
Dearest Isa, 

Your letter was duly forwarded to this place, to my 
great satisfaction & more. I am glad that your journey 
turned out a success: you have plenty of materials to 
work upon for the next dozen years. This cool Scotland 
probably seems delightful enough to you if Florence is 
as fiery as usual at this time of year: but I am Southern, 
whether I be in the South, or here forever, as you think 
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14% brace grouse, 4 hares | ca » on 
th day of shooting, that is, when the birds have been, 
two thirds of them, shot, & the rest effectually frighte 
A poor business & one I could wish him to hate as much 
as I do: but “who can control his fate?” Jowett 
close by, with a reading-party. I want to say that there 
has been something like the same fatality about the book: 
I left London nominally on the day it was published, but 
quite unable to get a copy sent to you: but I will write 
to Smith & take care it is done: don’t expect great things 
of what was only, what I call it, a May-month’s amuse- 
ment undertaken, half in fun, at the desire of a singularly 
pretty & kind person. I told you that, to a certain degree, 
I am relieved about Pen, by knowing the very worst of 
the poor boy, to wit that he won’t work, or perhaps can’t. 
I shall go on, now, as long as I am able, and do the best 
for us both, taking the chances of this world. He is 
clever & in the main very good & very conscientious: 
everybody likes him. He would never treat me as Willy 
is treating his Mother: to be sure, I would not be treated 
so. Shortly after I wrote to you, I found that Pen knew 
nothing of the matter, nothing whatever: I had supposed 
the contrary, so had mentioned the intended marriage, 
whereupon Pen wrote to Willy: hence, Mrs. B. becoming 
aware that J was aware, wrote to Miss Smith that she 
might tell me all about it: I declined (two days before I 
left London) hearing any more than a very little, seeing 
for myself quite plainly enough how Mrs. B. was playing 
just such a part as I should expect, pretending that she 
wished Miss Smith to help, when talking to Willy, and 
congratulating herself on Miss Smith not helping, when 
writing to her. Of course W. puts the screw on her 
abominably, threatens & acts like the selfish young piece 
of worthlessness that he is. But Miss Smith is quite 
able to take care of herself and her money, and would 
need more persuasion than they or I are masters of be- 
fore parting with a penny for such a purpose: it is the 
only time I ever spoke on the subject to Miss S: and shall 
be the last, for the fortunes of none of them are worth 
troubling oneself about. 
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TO ISA BLAGDEN 


I am particularly glad that Kate Field had no wrong 
notion of my indifference to her visit: she was engaged 
& I was engaged, and so things fell out unluckily, but 
I could not be other than anxious to see her. The strain 
of London life is too much for me, or rather, has been too 
much, when added to the other strain of cares and fears 
which, I hope, are over now: I don’t know whether I 
am “‘vivacious” as ever, but I am susceptible enough of 
pain, perhaps, pain which I make for myself by unneces- 
sary anticipation, still, pain no less. At this place, I and 
Pen are alone at a shooting lodge some three rugged miles 
from the house: he goes away early to sport, and I am 
blessedly alone, till I like to come here, perhaps at 4 or 5 
o’clock. I have even a piano, books of course, & I find 
an impulse to write: if I were let alone I should do far 
better than I have done. But no, dearest Isa, the simple 
truth is that she was the poet, and I the clever person by 
comparison: remember her limited experience of all kinds, 
and what she made of it, remember, on the other hand, 
how my uninterrupted health & strength & practise with 
the world have helped me. One such intimate knowledge 
as I have had with many a person would have taught her, 
had she been inclined to learn: though I doubt if she 
would have dirtied her hands for any scientific purpose. 
All is best as it is, for her, & me too. I shall wash my 
hands clean in a minute, before I see her, as I trust to do. 
My sister is in France, where the Milsands are, she will 
leave in a week or two for Paris. I shall stay here as 
long as I can, the people are quite kind and let me have 
my own way, as I tell you. If you don’t hear to the 
contrary direct to me here next 12th. Pen will go on to 
Ld. Ashhurst’s for deer-stalking: I shall not accompany 
him but may possibly pay visits as I go home, there is 
no need to hurry now. 

I should dearly like to see you, Isa: it is no use schem- 
ing, but I may go to Italy. Oh, by the bye; a great 
favour! Sir Henry Thompson, a friend of mine, our 
great surgeon, & a most accomplished man, a great pro- 
ficient in painting, is going to take his brief holiday of 
a month or six weeks, in Rome & Florence. His wife 
writes to me for letters to artistic persons who can be 
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We ehiae for he & his wife have been very kind 


Rome or even Florence in September? 


if I give him a letter to you, pray act in the sense of it: 
you can & get anybody to help him you may press into the 
service: he is a very distinguished person and quite as 
likely to be of use to his helpers as they to him. O the 
darkness! I must grope my way to the end. Goodbye, _ 
dearest Isa. Pen’s best love with that of yours ever affy. 


R. Browninec. 


Milton House, Glen Fincastle, i 
Perthshire. N. B. 
Oct. 1.71. (Meaning Sept. 19!) 
Dearest Isa, 

I have been waiting far too long, partly from a fear 
that my letter would “lie about” at Bellosguardo, a thing 
I would avoid, and partly because my arrangements were 
altered and re-altered and I wanted to tell you whither 
to write. We, (I & Pen, my sister is still in Paris) go 
farther North tomorrow, and I fear I can hardly hope to 
return before a fortnight, if then: direct however to 19, 
‘Warwick Crescent, as in any case I shall have your letter 
after a little delay, but I hope better things. We have 
ended a long pleasant visit to the kind friends here, (this 
place is a solitary lodge, some two miles off the house, 
with a mountain between us) and I should much prefer 
staying a little longer here & then going home at once, 
but circumstances render it impossible. ‘Lhe country is 
exquisite, far from as wild and grandiose, however, as Loch 
Luichart where we hope to be tomorrow night: and the 
weather has been excellent, though it is getting cold, and 
snow is on the high mountain-tops. 1 never at any time 
in my life turned a holiday into such an occasion of work: 
the quiet and seclusion were too tempting, and bringing 
with me a little sketch begun in Rome in ’60, that I have 
occasionally fancied I should like to finish, or rather 
expand, I have written about 1800 absolutely new lines 
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or more, and shall have the whole thing out of hand by 
the early winter, that J can’t help thinking a sample of 
my very best work: is not that edifying conduct for a 
holiday maker? But, somehow I feel inclined to be active 
just now; There is no help for the poor little Balaustion 
book, you must wait, I fear, another fortnight till I can 
return, and set things right, all my friends are equally 
unsupplied, but there shall be prompt amends made, & 
meantime you don’t lose extraordinarily, the trifle being 
a trifle indeed. Well, Pen came here in rather low 
health, but seems quite strong and well now; he has been 
assiduously labouring in that occupation to which Provi- 
dence apparently hath pleased to call him; that is, in 
shooting, idling, and diverting himself. How about Willy 
& his bride? You did ‘not allude to that great event, the 
independent gentlemen’s self informed Pen of what was 
to happen next day: he would then proceed to Spezia, for 
the happy month, and afterward returned to Florence, I 
suppose. Miss Smith, who is at Bournemouth, says 
nothing, neither: but you will be back from your journey- 
ing & know. You describe a desirable place indeed in 
that “Monte Generoso:” I have been at Lugano & well 
remember its beauty & solitude, the heights above must 
be more sacred still. I like to observe that you seem to 
turn your acquaintanceship with Italy & long practise 
there, to greater & greater account: you travel, and 
diverge from the predetermined route, and see out of 
the way places, in short, you are independent. It is just 
what I never was in my life, with every desire to be so. 
In all my journeyings in Italy, I could never venture to 
leave the straight line of obligation to get from such a 
place, in such a time, to such another, thus I never saw 
(after fourteen years of intention to see) Volterra, St. 
Gimignano, or Cortaldo, Pistoja, and other points of 
great interest to me; Ba could not go, I could not leave 
her. Since then, ten years, the ties of obligation, though 
not sO apparent to outside eyes, are just as real and 
tyrannous. I daresay, when you “wonder if I shall ever 
see your garden,” it appears as if I might just as easily 
winter in Italy, as in London. You would know other- 
wise could you come inside me. It is you who, in that 
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respect of independence, are truly enviable. I can do 
little now for Pen but watch him & watch for him, which 
to do with effect, one must keep quietly at home. Did 
you see anything of Sir H. Thompson of whom I wrote? 
I have been the third time refusing the kind entreaty 
of the Glasgow students to stand for the Lord Rector- 
ship. It is an important office, beyond the like post at 
St. Andrews, which I refused two years ago, & which 
Froude thereupon got, the same body which would have 
chosen me, electing him easily enough. In this instance, 
it would be, I believe, the just preference of a literary 
man over a politician, and my competitor of the latter sort 
was Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, a friend of mine, & 
really an eminent man: but to what good, these distinc- 
tions now? the young liberals would take no refusal, 
and got assured for me 600 votes out of the 1400. I 
repeat to my darling “bright and aged (to become) 
snake” that, if I could dispose properly of Pen, see him 
advantageously disengaged from me, I would go to live 
& die in Italy tomorrow. Even this little qguasi-solitude 
for two months has confirmed me in my instincts of 
what is the best for me: I feel the silence, and freedom 
from importunity, and any immediate need of care & 
forethought, precious beyond description: and of course, 
it is all too good to last, and will end tonight, as early 
tomorrow I take my departure! Goodbye, dearest Isa, 
I shall be punctual in my answer next time. Don’t 
I write when I do write? ‘ell me all the news. Pen 
is away or he would certainly send his best love. ‘Take 
mine, & know me ever for yours affectionately, 
R. BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 
(Oct. 19.) 
(Nov. 8.) [c. 1871] 

Ah, dearest Isa, you have to forgive a great delay this 
time, but such an one as will not happen again in all 
probability. I was away, and overwhelmed on my return 
by matters calling for my immediate attention. Then I 
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had work to do of various kinds, and could only send you 
(by post) as the forerunner of this, my little poem which 
you got safely I hope. This morning I gave the last 
look over the poem I am going, as soon as I finish this 
letter, to carry to Smith. Won’t you just dislike it! 
But I am helpless against all sympathies I have to hurt, 
when once I begin quill-driving. I daresay I shall “rile” 
many besides, or more than you. Can’t help, as I say, 
and don’t care, as I add. But this I do care about 
vehemently that I lose no time in writing to you, a thing 
I kept saying I would certainly do the moment it was 
possible, and this moment I seize, you see, though I can 
use it but as a moment, and write a poor half sheet of 
nonsense instead of the long talk I should enjoy out- 
pouring. Well, you are settled for the winter, I suppose. 
I am, I more than suppose, though I have had certain 
temptations to go southwards. I shall stay and bury 
myself, and go out as little as possible. Pen is with me, 
and like to be. My sister went to poor Paris, which she 
found melancholy enough. I am very glad I was else- 
where. I told you how quiet and solitary was my little 
house; if I could secure a life anywhere, I would rather 
have it slip away just so, than take the chances of even 
that Italian ending I fancy the fittest “Et tomber sur le 
dos sur un beau ciel d’azur.”’ External plagues make 
themselves more and more sensible to me, _ probably 
through increased inactivity of the liver: for [ don’t praise 
myself on the circumstances. Goodbye, my dearest Isa; 
write me a good long letter punctually on your day, and 
I rather think mine will do better justice to me than this 


scribble. 
Ever affy 


R. BROWNING. 


19, Warwick Crescent. 'W. 
Dec. 220. torsion 71. 


Ah, dearest Isa, how badly I treated myself rather 
than you in thus foolishly delaying to write! I can 
truly say no day of the ten has gone by without bringing 
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some fancy at the end of it when I remembered that 
gone it was and yet no letter written after all! The 
fact is, I am beset with letter-writers, two thirds of 
whom are unknown to me, who would, if I gave myself 
up to them, absorb me entirely; and but that I put their 
performances for the most part in the fire, I should have 
the rarest collection of imbecilities that ever was. There- 
fore, I resolutely sit down to my own work of a morning 
with a resolve “letters tomorrow except Isa’s, which is 
to be when work is ended.” And so, work does not end 
till, I am forced to leave off and go out as fast as I can, 
being beset with biliousness and such a cold & cough of 
late! And letters which thus bore me do not of course, 
include the bits of friendliness which ought to have a 
prompt answer, and get it; as for calling, I don’t attempt 
it, and here has been Kate Field’s card of notice that she 
is somewhere arrived and visible, reproaching me from 
the mantlepiece this fortnight & more. Forgive, you at 
least, who, if you read deeper than the outside of things, 
as I hope you do, have nothing to forgive. By this time 
you have got my little book and seen for yourself whether 
I make the best or worst of the case. I think in the 
main, he meant to do what I say, and, but for the weak- 
ness, grown more apparent in these last years than form- 
erly, would have done what I say he did not. I thought 
badly of him at the beginning of his career, et pour cause; 
better afterward on the strength of promises he made, 
and gave indications of intending to redeem; I think him 
very weak in the last miserable year. At his worst I 
prefer him to Thiers best. I am told my little thing is 
succeeding: sold 1400 in the first five days, & before any 
notice appeared: I remember that the year in which I 
made the little rough sketch of something of the kind 
in Rome, 60, my account for the last six months with 
Chapman was—zil, not one copy disposed of! I have 
just consented, after a long delay, that Tauchnitz shall 
print our works: it hurts the English sale somewhat, but 
one writes to be read, & I don’t care. 

I have hardly any news, I think: Miss Smith is just 
returned, seems to know very little about the Bracken 
family, or don’t communicate it. I met Mrs. Strachey 
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at dinner the other day and remembered that you men- 
tioned knowing her. Kirkup’s books have sold well it 
seems, but I dislike thinking of the bare empty walls of 
Casa Caruana: still, the “spirits” are baulked of the 
prize. Let this do, dear, for my head turns a little: I 
am half way thro’ another poem, of quite another kind. 
Would I could see you instead of wishing to see you 
with all my heart. All are but moderately well here, 
though improving. God bless you ever, at Christmas, 
New Year and all! 
Rab: 


19, ‘Warwick Crescent. W. 
Jan. 19-72 
25- 
Dearest Isa, 

I have been really unwell, and bothered with no end 
of calls on my scraps of time, hence the letting slip a 
week, a thing I always hate to do, and never intend to 
do: another cause of delay, or at least trouble & anxiety 
to me, was the illness of Pen, an attack of rheumatism 
which has confined him to his room for nearly two weeks 
& actually to his bed for the last five days: he is now 
fast recovering, but has suffered greatly: it comes in the 
main of this more than ever hateful & to be hated climate 
rainy & rainy again, till one is saturated even through 
brick walls, and by the fireside. In my own case, I first 
caught cold of Pen (the only way I catch it) then, stay- 
ing at home on that account, got bilious, then increased 
the cold, then added to the bile, till I was sick of both, 
and nearly everything into the bargain. Well, dear, I am 
glad you like what the Editor of the Edinburgh (in the 
passage he interpolates in a review of another book by 
another kind of critic) what Reeve calls my “eulogism 
on the Second Empire,” which it is not, any more than 
what another wiseacre affirms to be a scandalous attack 
on the old constant friend of England, it is just what I 
imagine the man might, if he pleased, say for himself. 

Spite of my ailments & bewailments I have just all but 
finished another poem of quite another kind, which shall 
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amuse you in the Spring, I hope! I don’t go sound 
asleep, at all events, Balaustion, the second edition is in 
the press, I think I told you: 2500 in five months is a 
good sale for the likes of me. But I met Henry Taylor 
(of Artevelde) two days ago at dinner, & he said he had 
never gained anything by his books, which surely is a 
shame, I mean, if “no buyers” mean “no readers.” 

Kate Field dined here a fortnight ago: can you remem- 
ber a passage in a letter on mine in which I asked you 
for news of her? It must have puzzled you, my fancy 
being that she was in Florence, she had said she should 
xo there, and you wrote “K. F. thinks” so & so, which 
I forgot might be dramatically put, as it was. Sir H. 
Thompson wishes me to mention how sorry he was that 
by an accident he mislaid (I think) my letter to you, so 
did not present it. K. Field is the same lively, and pretty, 
(for at first, no doubt under her recent misfortune, the 
prettiness was in abeyance) and liberal lady we used to 
like: she is probably primed and loaded with book-stuff 
about England, and perfectly ignorant of course. The 
thing that quite warrants a revolution in England, is I 
find, the atrocious fact, she has some difficulty in believ- 
ing, that at a dinner party a “mere baronet” would take 
precedence of R. B. in the passage to the dining-room: in 
answer I told her that an orderly procession, with no 
scrambling was desirable, and that I should prefer an 
alphabetic arrangement of the guests to none at all, as 
in an American dinner I was present at some weeks ago, 
when everybody made a rush, and I chose to stand stock 
still till it was over, and go in last of all. In vain, I also 
told her that the said abominable baronet was little likely 
to take precedence of me in any other fashion, once the 
table reached. It was simply an abomination. I finally 
assured her that Princess Louise made her husband go & 
tell me “I had met her” because I did not at once step 
forward and speak: all to no use! The Commune must 
cure these horrors, and the members of it, she sees here 
in London, are mild to a man! “Why did they shoot 
the priest.” “Why, that came of itself!’ “She is sure 
I shall never go to America now.” and upon my word, 
I incline to believe her! 
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teal the jadeee dole & iatended e be 
Certainly, Wilson ought to be a care to me rather 
to anybody else, much less you. I have done wrong 
in putting her out of my thoughts, of late, but there was 


some excuse in the impertinent letter which her sister 


wrote to me as a wind-up, I think I told you; if not, it 
is as well untold now. George is, as always, most 
generous, but I can’t allow him to take my business on 
himself. I will allow Wilson £10 a year, if you will 
have the goodness to draw on me for the money in any 
way that Brini may suggest. I used, in Florence, to 
draw on my uncle, but let B. or you draw on me, at 
once, or say, that I may always remember the day, on 
March Ist: take care it goes to Wilson; Ferdinando, 
though quite as good in his way, is not my concern. 
Write & tell George this, that I give, & will give so 
long as I or Wilson live, the £10. he so generously offers: 
if he pleases to give something in addition, I have noth- 
ing to say, of course. And thank you, dearest, & more 
than any or all of us, for more generous Isa, whose con- 
duct in that way, never surprises me at all. There will 
be some additional trouble to you, in all this, but you 
will add that obligation to the rest. 

Pen has been very ill, confined to his room these five 
weeks about: he left it, in the middle of last week for 
the drawing room, went out for a drive, for the first time, 
two days ago, and leaves the house, for the second time, 
this fine morning. I was, & indeed, still am, bilious and 
out of sorts, but seem improving. A frequent visitor 
to Pen, of late, has been Hal Cottrell, a fine confident 
young fellow, with an excellent opinion of himself, and 
much knowledge of everything else in the world, but 
good-natured and likely to get on, clever, certainly. I 
dined yesterday with the Goldsmids and met née Philip- 
son, very pretty & simple; her husband I like too, She 
likes Florence, still, far better than all her glories present 
& future. Poor Chorley’s death, tho’ the most likely of 
things, surprises one & saddens somewhat. I see Kate 
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Field, wisdom and all, every now & then. Well, good- 
bye, dearest Isa: I have been at home all the morning and 
want a breath of air: but was bent on writing at once, 
if not at length. It will seem long till I next hear from 
you. Milsand comes here next week. Sarianna’s love 
(Pen is away) and mine ever! who but yours is your 
affectionate 


R. B. 


Warwick Crescent. W. 
March 30. ’72. 


Ah, my own Isa, I shall always cut this wretched 
figure of an abominable ingrate, when really I am noth- 
ing of the kind, but rather increasingly sensible of the 
claims of the two or three people I really love in the 
world. I have been hard at work, the poem growing 
under me, and seeming worth attending to: it is almost 
done: but I am very tired & bilious & have accepted 
(quite against my habit) an invitation to spend a week 
in the country at Ld. Brownlow’s, to meet my pretty 
Balaustion lady, who will, there, figure as only second 
best, so exquisite is our hostess. I go in less than two 
hours hence, but I was determined to write to you first. 
Pen is recovered, gone to Scotland with Mr. Benzon, 
&, as he writes this morning, much the better for his 
trip: he will be back in a month, I in a week: the mis- 
fortune, which I did not guess when I accepted the invi- 
tation, is that I shall lose some of the last days of Muil- 
sand, who has been here for the last month: no words 
can express the love I have for him, you know, he is 
increasingly precious to me. I went duly, along with 
Mrs. Gordon, to see the picture of M. Frascheri and 
looked thro’ the gallery at the Turners vainly: they 
said nothing of the kind had been received: but I find 
from Miss Smith that there was a change of arrange- 
ments, & the picture, after staying only a day there, was 
removed to the “International:” I supposed from An- 
nette’s mention of Leighton, that the ‘Exhibition in 
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London” meant the R. Academy: but, this year, Leighton 
has as little to do with the one as the other, so that in 
no case would he have helped. Tell Annette I will of 
course never lose any opportunity that may present itself 
being useful to her, though she probably knows it. The 
draft came all right to hand, & was as promptly paid. 
Draw on me in like manner, if we be alive, next March 
I. (reminding me a little before, so as not to be out 
of the way) & I will continue to thank you for your 
kindness. How good you were to wish to have Pen! 
It would have been an unsuitable place under the circum- 
stances: I can only hope that one day, one day &c. And 
you, dearest Isa, don’t neglect any symptoms of “the 
climate beginning to tell on you.” 'Would I might let 
it do its worst to me. Waring came back the other day, 
after thirty years absence, the same as ever, nearly: he 
has been prime minister in (New Zealand) .* 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 
April 19-30. 772. 

Ah, dearest Isa, can it be that so many days are gone 
since I ought to have written? And there was so much 
too that I was anxious to say, how glad I am that out of 
the misfortune comes advantage, & that your ill health 
will at all events bring you within sight & hearing again. 
I wish with all my heart this house were big enough to 
take you in, now that Sarianna is here to help & enter- 
tain: but Pen’s presence stops the last hole in the little 
place. I shall go & see you wherever you are. It is 
many years, now, since you changed the climate, and no 
doubt you decide on doing so not a bit too soon. For 
me, my excuse really is a good one: I have been engaged 
to a degree that, one would think, ought to take the 
strength out of one more than a dozen years in Italy. 
No, I went to Ld. Brownlow’s, at Belton in Lincoln- 
shire: his other place, Ashridge, I was at two years ago, 
& there saw the Cantley’s, went to their pretty house & 


* Letter torn. 
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church: I ought to have told you, for they remember old 
times and talked about you as such friends should. Lady 
Marian has no house (Country-house) now, but lives 
where she likes, at Ashridge or Belton (which I prefer) 
Her town house, of her own building, is a piece of mag- 
nificence which you will see. 

Some friends of the Peytons (did you ever know 
them?) are going to Florence & have set their hearts on 
having Ferdinando for a servant. Wilson puts no ad- 
dress to her letter, and I could only refer them to you. 
I daresay Ferdinando is better employed, but if you please 
to give the address, should they apply, as they probably 
will, it may lead to some little good. 

Pen returned the other day very well, apparently. I 
dined with Ld. Lytton last week, he said the birth of the 
new boy was a comfort to Robert, who however was in 
very imdifferent health, never having recovered his loss. 
Kate Field lectures here next Saturday: I dine at the 
Academy and can’t go. Dearest, next time, I hope to be 
quite at liberty and do myself more justice: meanwhile 
bear with me. O yes, Hawthorne’s book, indeed! But 
what did you expect? 

Ever affectionately yours 
RoBert BROWNING. 


All are out, or I know they would send their best love. 


May 22.72. 


Dearest Isa, 

I have just written a longish and not affectionatish 
but superlatively affectionate letter to you, and now, when 
I want to post it, it is vanished, I must send this, till the 
other can be found, to say I am here till next Monday. 
All the rest, I won’t say twice over, but you must know 
what I always would say, and just now, did say, on this 
good news of your arrival, tired though you be. 

In all haste. 

Ever affy yours. 


R. Browninec. 
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St. Aubyn, Calvados. 
Aug. 2%..°72 
Dearest Isa, 


It was a surprise and a vexation to me that I found 
myself on the 19th. without your London address. It 
seemed too hard to send a letter to Florence for a 
month’s rest in the post-office. A word my sister has 
just had from Miss Smith, however, mentions your being 
in town, and I just write this word to wish you well, 
and wish I were so well as to be able to be with you. 
Dear Milsand is here, and the sea, and a rough little 
house, and that’s all & quite enough. I am quite well 
again; Sarianna, who was in very indifferent health at 
our departure, seems decidedly better. She does not 
bathe, only enjoys the air and quiet. We shall stay just 
as long as and no longer than the Milsands, whose stay 
is determined by the condition of the vines at Dijon. 
Miss Thackeray is at Lion, not with Tennyson, however, 
who is at Fontainebleau. We took a very pleasant lunch- 
eon with her last Sunday. I daresay we shall leave in 
a week or two or three at most. Pen has been shooting 
in Scotland. He writes (today) about a walk of 15 
Scotch miles, (longer than the English) so, I suppose 
his rheumatism has disappeared. Mrs. Orr is in Switzer- 
land, but, I forget, you know all about that. I ought 
to tell you that our house here consists of five rooms: a 
parlour, kitchen & room for the “bonne” downstairs I 
was going to say, whereas there are no stairs at all, one 
goes outside and mounts by stone steps to Sarianna’s bed- 
room & my own. In front is a little field, and then 
comes the sea, very wide, warm and enjoyable, as I walk 
into it straight from the parlour aforesaid. Goodbye, 
dearest Isa! Sarianna sends her best love, mine you have 
always with you. Write duly on the 12th. to Warwick 
Crescent, mentioning your address. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


Reb 
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11, Rue St. Louis, 
Fontainebleau, 
Sept. 19. 772. 

Not that it is really the 19th dearest Isa, but that I 
am really vexed and ashamed that, forgetting you were 
to be in Florence early in this week, I let the time run 
on from the dislike I have to prolong the death of a 
letter that lies waiting the arrival of anybody. ‘This 
confessed, I may tell you that Sarianna and I passed a 
short month brightly and happily with Milsand at St. 
Aubyn: the weather was delightful, the quiet unbroken, 
or only pleasantly broken by the neighbourhood of Annie 
Thackeray at Lion, a few miles off, and the visit of a 
warm French friend, Daourlans, who came posthaste from 
Brittany for the sake of spending a day or two with us. 
On the 14th. however, the necessity came of departure, 
Milsand being wanted for his vintage: so, we all left 
together meaning to stay a few days at Paris, & then 
proceed with him to Dijon: but at Paris we found Mrs. 
Orr, with whom there had been a misunderstanding as 
to a meeting somewhere, and, on consideration of all mat- 
ters, we thought it best to let Milsand leave by himself, 
as his business is of importance and wants all his atten- 
tion, which, with us to attend to in the little hamlet, 
then could not but be inconvenience which he would 
never complain about: so, we though of trying a short 
stay at Fontainebleau, as so far on the road Dijon-ward. 
Accordingly we all left on the same day, the 19th. and 
found our plan for lodging at an Hotel impossible: 
not a room being to be had. So, we looked about us, and 
took a private lodging for a month, hired a “Bonne” and 
tried housekeeping and “‘the family.” A fortnight is gone 
today: and we have really enjoyed the quiet, the sans- 
facon, the air and forest-walks, extremely. The weather 
is broken now, and the time strides on: there is little 
likelihood that when the 2oth. arrives we shall be inclined 
for the long journey and further absence from home. 
We (S & I) could not return sooner, however, seeing 
that our house had been painted, and will hardly be 
endurable before another week or two. Yesterday we 
had a visit from Miss Egerton Smith, who arrived in 
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Paris on Monday. She seems to have done herself little 
good by stewing in hot London for the last six weeks, 
for some reason or other. She goes to Biarritz on 
Sunday for a month & hopes to get up her strength 
again by sea-bathing. 'We walked among the rocks & 
trees, but the day was unfavourable. When I tell you 
that I bring back with me, for winter-work in London, 
a capital brand-new subject for my next poem, all is 
pretty well exhausted in the way of news-foreign: for I 
ought to go on & say that Pen has been quite well and 
enjoying himself all this while in Scotland, shooting, rid- 
ing & dancing the Highland Reel. He had a miraculous 
escape about a fortnight ago: driving a friend in a pony 
chaise drawn by a big horse, he came to grief, by no sort 
of fault of his own, to grief in a place I know exactly, 
at the foot of a bridge over a ravine close by my last 
year’s abode: the carriage came to pieces, the horse 
rushed at the bridge, with the wreck on his heels, guiding 
was out of the question, and Pen was sent flying over the 
bridge through a tree which broke the fall, his compan- 
ion, a man, going, along with the cushions &c. over Pen’s 
head at the same time, with no hurt to either but a few 
bruises and general stiffness. Pen’s presence of mind 
(a quality he has shown before now) was valuable on 
this occasion. I believe he now goes to Story’s at Carlisle, 
and thence to an uncle’s. I hear from Miss Smith that 
the amiable Willy has “planted” his Mother, and _ re- 
warded her for her pains exactly as I expected: the 
sooner he breaks his neck, the better. Now dearest Isa, 
write duly to me at this place on the 12th. the beginning 
of our epistolary year, and I will answer you duly and 
truly on the 19th. Sarianna* 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 
Nov.tret. 672: 
Dearest Isa, 
I write just a word in haste to save the post. I am 
not sure that I understand the expression in your letter 


*Letter evidently incomplete. 
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“He says they are four in number all alike, and none of 
walnut.” If “alike” means “alike in quality of wood” 
that may be. If “alike in size and appearance,” then 
either the Virgin of Salette has amused herself in Madlle 
de Fanveau’s cellar, or the frames have been changed by 
some godly marble-chipper, gui me chippe aussi, moi qui 
vous parle. When you first spoke about them, you told 
me there was one frame Mademoiselle had set her heart 
upon, and I easily recognised the one, for the sake of 
which I bought the others: Cottrell suggested that it 
would do better for a mirror than a picture, and this it 
is which I thought might be of walnut or polished wood ; 
but if “all are alike,” why, it is gone and, duly, accom- 
panied by the other missing package, will re-appear about 
the time the Comte de Chambord ascends the throne of 
St. Louis. It would be quite useless to go to any expense 
about articles which I am quite ignorant of; be so good 
therefore as to countermand the order thanking Brini 
for his vigilance. And you, dearest Isa, are herewith 
discharged from further trouble in the business, with the 
best thanks for this, as for all other favours, from 


Yours ever affectionately 


Rogert BROWNING. 


(Oak face) 

Dryope, daughter of King Eurytus, tended his flock 
on Mount Aeta and became the favourite of the 
( wood-nymphs ) 

Hamadryades. Apollo fell in love with her, and first 
changed himself into a tortoise, which Dryope took up, 
and then into a serpent, which frightened her companion 
away, and left him alone with her. As a king’s daughter 
(and to prevent her being mistaken for Eve) she should 
be partially draped, at least wear sandals, and an oak- 
wreath. ‘The action of the left hand might be explained 
by its pressing a flower, or oak-leaves, to ber breast. The 
Story is in Ovid. Metamorphoses Book g. line 325. 
(You had made a note of this story yourself, tho’ you did 
not observe how applicable it was to the present work.) 
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Ast la mano de Dios 
Tu sentencia con el dedo 
Escribio, y esta justicia 
La remita por derecho 
Al brazo seglar. 


Therefore the hand of God 
Thy sentence with his finger 
Hath written, and this tribunal 
Consigneth it now straightway 
Unto the secular arm. 


19, Warwick Crescent. W. 


[Dec. 1872] 
Dearest Isa, 


No book has “come,” it probably may tomorrow: & I 
will then write you at once the introduction you desire: 
it will not be of the least use, you know: I have had 
some experience of that: I mean, the Author sending in 
his MS without any introduction at all, would have ex- 
actly the same chance, or rather a better: because to say 
simply the usual courteous or even kind things is not 
enough from a person they know as they know me: and, 
on the other hand, I can’t say “Observe, here at last is 
a genius, whom neglect at your peril,” unless a miracle 
happens to enable me to do so. Even for “soaring” I 
have effected little or nothing: after all my pains, he is 
printing his poem at his own expense, hardly a favour 
at all! 

Well, dearest, here is another year’s end, the eleventh: 
the years that come & go, the Races drop in the grave, 
but never the love does so! 

I shall be delighted to see you here: the more of you 
obtained, the greater the joy. When you come to town, 
I shall go & have an uninterrupted hour or two with you. 

All love from everybody: I trust you regain strength. 
Give my love to Mrs. Brice, whose better name “Miss 
Agassiz” brings back old days indeed! 

I went on Friday again, with Miss Smith, to see 
Frascheri’s picture at Mc. Cleane’s: méme jeu, picture 
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in some repository, would be visible again “in a week or 
two.” There is clearly no great zeal on the part of the 
exhibitors. 

Goodbye, dearest Isa. I have a headache, partly at- 
tributable to Ld. Ripon’s dinner last evening. I dine 
with Jowett today, & so the horse goes round the mill! 

Ever affectionately yours, 


he B. 
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